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HOBINSON CRUSOE'S PREFACE 



5 the design of everything is said to be 
first in the intendon, and laKt in the 
execution, ao I come now to acknowledge 
i to my reader that the present work is 
not merely the product of the two first 
bill the two first volumes may rather be 
ftUed the product of this. The fable h always 
onde for tJie moml^ not the moral for the fable. 

I ha¥^ heard that the envious and ill-disposed part 

rf tic world have raised some objections a^inst the 

t»o firit volumes, on pretence, for want of a better 

MKm, that {m they say) the story is feigned, that 

ttt Dunet am bontiwed, and that it is all a romance ; 

thil there never were any such man or place^ or dr- 

fmrtftoces in any man's life; that it is all formed and 

nUlished by invention to impose upon the world* 

IiBobinson Crusoe, being at this time in perfect 

lii louiid mind and memory, thanks be to God 

ftsdbr, do hereby declare their objection is an 

inviftioEi ecandidous in design, and fal;^ in fact; and 

h tbm that the stor)% though allegorical, is also 

liteica]; and that it is the beautiful representation 

tftfife of unexampled misfortunes, and of a variety 

Bot to be met with in the world, sincerely adapted 

btnd intended for the common good of mankind, 

iod designed at first, as it is now farther applied, to 

dki most serious uses possible. 

StfthiTt that there is a man alive, and well known 
{•Mbe aeticiiis of whose life are the just subject of 
and to whom aU or most part of the 
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story most directly alludes ; this may be depended 
upon for truth, and to this I set m^ name. 

Hie &mous ^ History of Don Qmxote,^ a work 
which thousands read with pleasure, to one that 
knows the meaiiing of it» was an emUematic histaiy 
of, and a just satire upon, the Duke de Medina 
Sidonia, a person very remarkable at that time in 
Spain. To those who knew the original, the %ure8 
were livelj and easily discoTcred themsdves, m they 
are ako liere, and tlie images were just ; and there- 
fore, when a malicious but foolish writei^ in the 
abundance of his gall, spoke of the <|uixotism of 
R. Crusoe, as he cafled it, he showed, evidentlj, iliat 
he knew nothing of what he said ; and perhaps will 
be a little startled when I shall tell him tnat wnat he 
meant for a satire was the greatest of panegyrics. 

Without letting the reader into a nearer expliear 
tion of the matter, I proceed to let him know, that 
the happy deductions I have employed myself tc 
make, trom all the circumstances of my story, will 
abundantly make him amends for his not having 
the emblem explained by the original ; and thai whea 
in my observations and reflections of anj kind im 
this vcdume I mention my solitudes and retirements, 
and allude to the circumstances of the former stoij, 
all those parts of the story are real facts in mj 
history, whatever borrowed lights they may be rep- 
resented by. Thus the fright and fancies which 
succeeded the story of the print of a man^ foot, and 
surprise of the old goat, and the thing rolling on 
my bed, and my jumping out in a fright, are all 
histories and real stories ; as are likewise the dream 
of being taken by messengers, being arrested by 
officers, the manner of being driven on shore by tlie 
surge of the sea, the ^ip on fire, the description of 
starving, the story of my man Friday, and many 
more most material passages observed here, and oa 
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vfakh any religious reflections btb made, are all 
UitQfical tmd true in fajct It is nio^t real that I 
hut a paiTot and taught it to call me by my name ; 
wA a aerrant a savage, and afterwards a Chri^tian^ 
vd that hi^ name wtm celled Fnday, and that he 
nm nmsbed from me by force^ and died in the hands 
ftat loo4 htm, whidi I represent by being killed ; 
Ai» b aU Ht^^y true, and should I enter into 
(iamiirifi wnamy alive oin testify them. His other 
*'T^l1i and amtfltatiee to me also have just refei^enees 
kaD thair parts to the helps I had from that faith- 
M lavagt in ctiy real solitudes and disasters, 

Tbt aloiT cf the bear in the tt*ee« and the fight 
vUi tba wolves in the .snow, is likewise matter of 
ml history ; and, in a word, the ** Adventures of 
Hobi&aQii CniBcoe^ are one whole scheme of a real 
Ufc of Ci^ist and twenty vears, s|>ent in the most 
iwdfriltg^ daoia^ and aniicting cifcumstanees that 
Mtrnaii vait through, and in which I have lived so 
bv ta a life of wonders, in continued storms, fought 
im the wortt 'dnd of savBges and man-caters ; by 
— cnwi t a ble surprising incident% fed by miracles 
tliaii that of TBvens ; suffered all manner of 

and oppressions, injurious reproaches, c^n- 

of roen, attacks of devils, connections from 
and oppositions on earth; have had in- 
tipsand downs in matters of fortune, been 
wm than Turkish* escaped by an exqui- 
^ aant^ as that in the story of Xury, and 
lb boat mt Saike; been taken up at sea in dis- 
Im% nosed again and depressed again, and that 
iABBer {leiiiaps iu oiie man's life than ever was 
\mnm before ; shipwredced often, though more by 
kadtfaan by sea. In a word, there is not a cinrum- 
mnee in the tmaginarT story but has itn ju!^t allusion 
banzai story, and chimes part for part and step for 
Ittp mith the inimitable Life of Robinson Crusoe. 
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In like manner, when in these reflections I speak of 
the times and circumstances of particular actions 
done, or incidents which happened, in my solitude 
and island-life, an impartial reader will be so just to 
take it as it is, viz., that it is spoken or intended of 
that part of the real story which the island-life is a 
iust aDusion, to ; and in this the story is not only 
illustrated, but the real part I think most justly 
approved. For example, m the latter part of this 
work called the Vision, I be^in thus : ** When I was 
in my island-kingdom I had abundance of strange 
notions of my seeing apparitions,^ &c. All these 
reflections are just history of a state of forced con- 
finement, which in my real history is represented by 
a confined retreat in an island ; and it is as reasonabfe 
to represent one kind of imprisonment by another, as 
it is to represent anything that really exists by that 
which exists not. The story of my triftht with some- 
thing on my bed was word for word a history of 
what happened, and indeed all those things received 
very little alteration, except what necessanly att^ids 
removing the scene fi'om one place to another. 

My observations upon solitude are the same ; and 
I think I need say no more than that the same re- 
mark is to be made upon all the references madehere 
to the transactions of the former volumes, and the 
reader is desired to allow for it as he goes on* 

Besides all this, here is the just and only good end 
of all parable or allegoric history brought to pass, 
viz., for moral and religious improvement. Here 
is invincible patience recommended under the wont 
of misery, indefatigable application and undaunted 
resolution under the greatest and most discouraging 
circumstances ; I s&y, these are recommended as the 
only way to work through those miseries, and their 
success appears sufficient to support the most dead* 
hearted creature in the world, 
[xii] 
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Bad tlie eacninon way of writing a man^s pHvate 
Uilary been taken, antf I had given you the con- 
iadt or life of a man you knew^ and whasc misfor- 
tiinM and infirmities perhaps you had sometimes 
mjm^v triumphed over^ all I could have said would 
hm jieUed no di^^ersion, and perhaps scarce have 
dUained a reading, or at best no attention ; the 
r, like a greater, having no honour in his own 
Facts that are formed to touch the mind 
done a gf^at way of!*^ and by somebody 
bcnrd of* E%*en the miracles of the blessed 
iiwur of the world suffei^ed scorn and contempt, 
vMi it was reflet* ted that they were done by tne 
fivpeaier^H flon ; one who^e family and original they 
W A mean opinion of^ and whose brothers and sis- 
Ins were ofdinary people Uke themBelves, 

lliere cren yet remains a question whether the 
bflmctiofi of these things will take place, when you 
«f mppodns the scene, which is placed so far off, 
U m original so near home. 

But I am fer from being anxious about that, see- 
hg, I am well assured, that if the obstinacy of our 
ift ibould shut their ears against the just reflections 
niMie IQ this volume upon the transactions taken ^ 
waltim of in the former, there will con^e an age when 
tte minds of men shall be moi-e flexible, when the 
p^ncfioei of tlieir fathers shall have no place, and 
rf» tbe mlcs of 1-nrtue and religion, justly recom* 
■Qided, nhall be more gratefully accepted tlian they 
■ay be now, that our children may nse up in judg- 
meiit ftgajpHt their fathers, and one generation be 
tcfified liy the same teaching which another genera- 
^^ ImuI dflspiaed. 




Bob. Ceu&os. 
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INTRODUCTION 

/ irrsr have made very KtHe use of my sclitary and 
^mkring years t/; cffler such a scene of wonders^ as 
^tfe may he justly called, I had nothing to say^ and 
m made no observations which mi^U oe us^d and 
wj^mdiY^y as well as pleasant and aivertin^f to those 
^ an to come (xfter me. 



CHAPTER ONE 

OF SOLITUDE 

Hov inwpahle to make us hap^yy, and how unqualified to a 
Christian life. 

I HAVE frequently looked back, you may be 
sure, mud that with different thoughts, upon 
the notions of a long tedious life of solitude, 
which I have represented to the world, and of 
which you must have formed some ideas, from 
tlie life of a man in an island. Sometimes I have 
voodered how it could be supported, especially for 
tke first years, when the change was violent ana im- 
posed, and nature unacquainted with an3rthing like it. 
aomettmes I have as much wondered why it should 
be any grievance or affliction, seeing upon the whole 

[8] 
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yiew of the stage of life which we act upon in this 
world it seems to me that life in general is, or oucfat 
to be, but one universal act of solitude ; but I find 
it is natiural to judge of happiness by its suiting or 
not suiting our own inclinations. Everything re- 
volves in our minds by innumerable circular motions, 
all centering in ourselves. We judge of prosperity 
and of affliction, joy and sorrow, poverty, nches, and 
all the various scenes of life — I say, we judge of 
them by ourselves. Thither we bring them home, 
as meats touch the palate, by which we try them ; 
the gay part of the world, or the heavy part ; it is 
all one, they only call it pleasant or unpleasant, as 
they suit our taste. 

The world, I say, is nothing to us but as it is more^ 
or less to oiu* relish. All reflection is carried home, 
and our dear self is, in one respect, the end of living. 
Hence man may be properly said to be alone in the 
midst of the crowds ana hurry of men and business. 
All the reflections which he makes are to himself; 
all that is pleasant he embraces for himself; all that 
is irksome and grievous is tasted but by his own 
palate. 

What are the sorrows of other men to us, and^ 
what their joy ? Something we may be touched 
indeed with by the power of sympathy, and a 
secret turn of the aflections ; but all the solid re- 
flection is directed to ourselves. Our meditations 
are all solitude in perfection ; our passions are 
all exercised in retirement; we love, we hate, we 
covet, we enjoy, all in privacy and solitude. All 
that we communicate of those things to any other 
is but for their assistance in the pursuit of our 
desires ; the end is at home ; the enjo3rment, the 
contemplation, is all solitude and retirement ; it 
is for ourselves we enjoy, and for ourselves we 
suffer. 
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Wlmt, ttisi, y the silence of life f And how is it 
^ wliile a man has the voice of his soul to 
ffmk Id God and to himself? That man can never 
fSQi conversation who is company for himself, and 
W that cannot converse profitably with himself is 
tot fit fijr any conversatioo at alh And yet there 
nf many good reasons why a life of solitude, as 
't^^r^ la now understood by the age, in not at all 
Mital to the life of a Christian or of a wise man, 
WtUiout inquiring, therefore, into the advantages 
of fotitude, and how it is to be managed, I desire to 
\m heard concerning what solitude really is ; for I 
MBt confess I have different notions about it, far 
twm those which are generally understood in the 
iQildv and far from all those notions upon which 
IllOB people in the primitive times, and since that 
alia» aciea ; who separated themselves into deserts 
lad iinfn?quented places, or confined themselves to 
cdK monaateries, and the like, retired, as they cal/ 
itt from the worIA All which, I think, have noth- 
llgof ^(6 thing I call solitude in them, nor do they 
aopper any of the true ends of solitude, much less 
thcMe ends which are pretended to be sought after 
by ibosit who have talked most of those retreats 
irooi the world. 

Ai for confinement in an island, if the scene was 
plvsd there for this very end, it were not at all 
oiiflk I must acknowledge there was confinement 
from the enjoyments of the world, and rest mint 
frnm haman society* But all that was no solitude ; 
JaJicd no part of it was so, except that which, as in 
iBf sloryi 1 applied to the contemplation of sublime 
thtngs^ atid that wai5 but a very little, as my readers 
•dl know, compared to what a length of years my 
Ibftsed retx^at lasted. 

It is et tdent then that, as I see nothing but what 
ii &r from being retired in the forced retreat of an 

[5] 
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island, the thoughts being m no compomire toit 
able to a retired condition — no, not for a gpne^t 
while ; so I can affirm, that I enjoy much more soli- 
tude in the middle of the greatest collection of man- 
kind in the world, I mean, at London, while I am 
writing this, than ever I could say I enjoyed in 
eight and twenty years^ confinement to a dlesolate 
island. 

I have heard of a man that, upon some extraor- 
dinary disgust which he took at the unsuitable con- 
versation of some of his nearest relations, whose 
society he could not avoid, suddenly resolved never 
to speak any more. He kept his resolution most 
rigorously many years ; not all the tears or entreaties 
of his fnends — no, not of his wife and children — 
could prevail with him to bi*eak his silence. It 
seems it was their ill-behaviour to him, at first, that 
was the occasion of it ; for they treated him with 
provoking language, which frequently put him into 
undecent passions, and urged him to rash replies; 
and he took this severe way to punish himself for 
being provoked, and to punish them for provoking 
him. jBut the severity was unjustifiable ; it ruined 
his family, and broke up his house. His wife could 
not bear it, and after endeavouring, by all the ways 
possible, to alter his rigid silence, went first away 
from him, and afterwards away from herself^ turning 
melancholy and distracted. His children separatee^ 
some one way and some another way ; and only one 
daughter, who loved her father above all the rest, 
kept with him, tended him, talked to him by signs, 
and lived almost dumb like her father near twenty- 
nine years with him ; till being very sick, and in a 
high fever, delirious as we call it, or light-headed, 
he broke his silence, not knowing when he did it, 
and spoke, though wildly at first. He recovered of 
the illness afterwards, and frequently talked with his 
[6] 
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iMj^tcTf but not much» aod very tddom ta any- 

lei this maD did not Uvea fiilent life with r^pect 
to htotself ; he read eoatinuallw and wrote down 
tmiKj excellent; thm^ which aeeerved to have ap- 
Mmd to the world, and was ofteD heard to pray to 
God in hiii folitudei very audibly and with great fer- 
iMcj; but the unjuitice which his ra.sh vow — if it 
wm m v»w — of silence was to his family, and the 
(■gCli be carried it, wae so unj u at i liable another 
«qf, that I cannot ray his instructions could have 
udh Ibroe iti them, 

HjmI be been a single man, had he wandered into 
iiUmwe couiitry or place wber^ the circumstance of 
it hid httsn no M*andal, his vow of silence might have 
km aa ctim^ ' and, as I think, much more 

IhHi any q( nitive Christians' vows of soli- 

tade were, who«e retreat into the wilderness, and giv- 
i|g tbeatseives up to prayer and cod tern plation, 
mning huinan iKx^iety ancl the like, was so much 
itewtoo by the primitive fathers ; and from whence 
i«r ivlagioos houses and orders of religious people 
«ot Gnst derived- 

The Jews said John the Baptist had a denl be- 
one lie Affected liol it ude and retirement; and tliey 
haek it fioBi an old proverb tbey had in the world 
«i tiMi tiiwe, that ** e%er>^ solitary penoQ most be an 
Melaradcvir 

A man under a vow of perpetual silence, if but 
tigofQiaely objiervecl, would be, even on the Eicchange 
Of lUincion, as perfectly retired fi-om the world 
tt a beniiit in hi^ cell, or a solUmre in the deserts 
ot Aimbta: and if he ia able to observe it rigor- 
omly, may reap all the advantages of those solitudai 
villioul the unju^tifkble part of such a lite, and 
villiout the austerities of a life among brutes* For 
tbt ooul of a man, under a due and r^ular conduct, 

[1} 
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is as capable of reserving itself^ or separating 
itself from the rest of human society, in the midst 
of a throng, as it is when banished mto a desolate 
island. 

The truth is, that all those religious hermit-like 
solitudes, which men value themselves so much upon, 
are but an acknowledgment of the defect or imper- 
fection of our resolutions, our incapacity to bind our- 
selves to needful restraints, or rigorously to observe 
the limitations we have vowed ourselves to observe. 
Or, take it thus, that the man first resolving that 
it would be his felicity to be entirely given up to 
conversing only with heaven and heavenly things, 
to be separated to prayer and good works, but beins 
sensible how ill such a life will agree with flesh 
and blood, causes his soul to commit a rape upon 
his body, and to carry it by force, as it were, 
into a aesert, or into a religious retirement, from 
whence it cannot return, and where it is impossible 
for it to have any converse with mankino, other 
than with such as are under the same vows and the 
same bcmishment. The folly of this is evident 
many ways. 

I shall Dring it home to the case in hand thus : 
Christians may, without doubt, come to enjoy all 
the desirable advantages of solitude by a strict 
retirement and exact government of their thoughts, 
without any of these formalities, ri^urs, and 
apparent mortifications, which I think I justly 
call a rape upon human nature, and consequently 
without the breach of Christian duties, which 
they necess€u*i]y cany with them, such as rejectinj 
Christian communion, sacraments, ordinances, am 
the like. 

There is no need of a wilderness to wander among 
wild beasts, no necessity of a cell on the top of a 
mountain, or a desolate island in the sea ; if the mind 

[8J 
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bcopfinids if the soul be truly master of itselff all 
ii i^e ; for it is certainly and efTectually master of 
tk body, &nd what signify retreat^^ especially a 
tmtd i«tt«it as mine wits ? The anxiety of my 
ther^ I can assure you, was such 
a time «a was very unsuitable to heavenly med- 
itnd ev^n when that was got over, the 
HefQent alarms from the sav^es put the soul some- 
tinici to such extremities of {^lt and horror, that 
tD ifmnnrr of temper was lost, and I was no more 
ft lor tdsgtcnia exercises than & sick man is fit for 



Oifine cotitemplation^j require a composure of 
ley], ttojiiterrupt^ by any extraordinary motions 
ordkordcrm of the pa&sions ; and this^ I say, h much 
IHier to be obtained and enjoyed in the oiilinaTy 
mtgm of lif^t than in monkish cells and forcible 

Tlic business is to get a retired soul, a frame of 
niiid trulv elevated above the world, and then we 
aay be alone whenever we please, in the greatest 
marent hurry of business or company. If the 
tkougiita are free, and rightly unengaged, what im- 
ports the employment the body is engaged in? 
baci not the soul act by a differing i^ncy, and ia 
not the body the servant, nay, the slave of the soul ? 
Bii the body hands to act, or feet to walk, or tongue 
to «peftk, but by the agency of the understanding 
md wiU, which are the two deputies of the souls 
power? Are not all the affections and all the pas- 
•kna, which so universally agitate, direct, and posses 
Uit body, are they not afl se^ed in the soul? Wliat 
fcafc wc to do then, more or l^s, but to get the soul 
R superior direction and elevation ? There is 

\ need to pT^cribe the body to this or that situ- 

the hands, or feet, or tongue can no more 

the retirement of the soul, than a man hav- 

[9] 
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ing money in liis pocket can take it oui^ or pa/ 
it, or dispose of it by bis hand, without bis own 
knowledge. 

It is the soul's being entangled by outwatd oli^acts 
that interrupts its contemplation of Divine ot^Ac^ 
which is the excuse for tnese solitudes, and maikeB 
the lemovii^ the body from those outwaxd ot^ects 
seemingly necessary ; but what is there of rdigion 
in all this ? For example, a vicious inclination re- 
moved from the object is still a vicious inclination, 
and contracts the same guilt as if the olnect were at 
hand ; for if, as our Saviour says, ^ He mat looketh 
on a woman to lust after her^ — that is, to desire 
her unlawfully — has committed the adultery already, 
so it will be no inverting our Saviour's meaning to 
say that he that thinketn of a woman to deaire her 
unlawfully has committed adultery with her already, 
though he has not looked on her, or has not seen 
her at tiiat time. And how shall this thinking of 
her be removed by transporting the body ? It must 
be removed by the chai^ in the soul, by bringing 
the mind to be above the power (nt reach of the 
allurement, and to an absolute mastership over the 
wicked desire ; otherwise the vicious desire nemains, 
as the force remains in the gunpowder, and will 
exert itself whenever touched with the fire. 

All motions to good or evil are in the soul. Out- 
ward objects are but second causes ; and though, it is 
true, separating the man from the object is me way 
to make any act impossible to be committed, yet 
where the guilt does not lie in the act only, but in 
the intention or desire to commit it, that separation 
is nothing at all, and effects nothing at all. There 
may be as much adultery committed in a monastery, 
where a woman never comes, as in any other place, 
and perhaps is so. The abstaining from evil, there- 
foie, depends not only and wholly upon limiting or 
• [10] 
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the loan's actioni, but upon the mEn'ft 

MoA cQ/fti^tnng his desires ; seeing tci desire 

m fco An ; aod the fact which we would com- 

w^ bad opportnnitv is really committed^ and 

be answered for an sueh. What, then, i» 

f id^giofit 1 my^ in forced retiremeBts from the 

ami wwi of silent or solitude ? They am 

_ Ti» a retired soul thiit alone is fit 

mplotian, imd it is the conquest of our 

to nm that is the otdy human preservative 



k wtm a great while after I came into human 
mtiy that I felt some regret at the loss of the 
alstarv houm and retiremeTit^ I had in the island ; 
kel woiii I came to rcitcct upon some i It-spent time, 
mm fa] my ialitudi^ I found reas^m to ;»ee what I 
kn% Mid above ->— that a man nmy sin alone several 
iipt and find subject of repentance for his solitary 
criiKt ae well as he may in the midst of a populous 

urn cxcelleticv of any itate of life oonsisti in its 
hoalofii from cniue ; and it u evident to our e^iperi- 
tliail wame society may be better adapted to a 
of hfe than a complete solitude and retire- 
Socoe have said that next to no eompanVt 
fud (XKflpany is be^rt ; but it is my opinion, that 
aexl to good company? no company is b^t; for as 
it t* certaiii that no company is better than bad 
CDQipaiif t to ^t is as certain idat good oompanj is 
onek beltrar than no rompany. 

la iolitiide a man con venues with himself^ and as 
t vae mail aaid, be ia not always sure that he doe» 
aot oonvcTK wHh his enemy ; but he that is in good 
tamasy m warn to be alwayi among his friendi, 
Toe eofopanT of reK^oos and good men is a con* 
. rwtraint from eviU and an encouragement to a 
lt& Yon have there the beauty of reUgion 
[U] 
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exemplified ; you never want as well in8tructi<m in, 
as example for, all that is eood; you have a con- 
tempt of evil things constant^ recommended, and the 
afiections moved to deliffht in what is good by hourly 
imitation. If we are {done we want all these, and 
are led right or led wrong, as the temper of the mind, 
which is sometimes too much the guide of our actions 
as well as thoughts, happens to be constituted at that 
time. Here we have no restraint upon our thoughts 
but from ourselves, no restraint upon our actions out 
from our own consciences, and nothing to assist us in 
our mortifications of our desires, or in directing our 
desires, but our own reflections, which, after aU, may 
often err, often be prepossessed. 

K you would retreat from the world, then be sure 
to retreat to good company, retreat to good books, 
and retreat to good thoughts ; these*will always assist 
one another, and always join to assist him that flies 
to them in his meditations, dii'ect him to just reflec- 
tions, and mutually encourage him against whatever 
may attack him from within him or without him ; 
whereas to retreat from the world, as it is called, is 
to retreat from good men, who are our best friends. 
Besides, to retreat, as we call it, to an entire perfect 
solitude, is to retreat from the public worsnip of 
God, to forsake the assemblies, and, in a wonl, is 
unlawful, because it obliges us to abandon those 
things which we are commanded to do. 

. Solitude, therefore, as I understand by it, a retreat 
from human society, on a religious or philosophical 
account, is a mere cheat ; it neither can answer the 
end it proposes, or qualify us for the duties of relig- 
ion, which we are commanded to perform, and is 
therefore both irreligious in itself, and inconsistent 
with a Christian life many way). Let the man that 
would reap the advantage ot solitude, and that 
understands the meaning of the word, learn to retire 
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Serious meditation is the ca»enc» of 

•11 the retreats into woods and deserts are 

Adft of tlib ; and though a man that is perfectly 



of this retirement may be a little in danger 
of ffuictjjdii, that IS ta say, of an afiectation of 
nariudaott, yet it may be a slander upon him 
m tiie mmiiif and he may make himself amends upon 
tte world by the blessed calm of his soul, which 
tibff perhaps who appeiu' more cheerllul may have 
little €^ 

Retiring into deserts in the first daya of reli^on, 
md mto abbeys and monasteries since, what nave 
Omy been, or what have they been able to do, to- 
wds purchasing the retirement I speak of P They 
kan; indeed been things to be reckoned among aus- 
terities and acts of mortification, and so far might 
be oocnaiettdable ; but I must insist upon it, that a 
fftired aoul h not affected witli them any more than 
»itb the hurries of company and society. When the 
nol of A mail is pow erfully engaged in any partic- 
ohr subject* 'tis like that of St, Paul, wrapt up, 
vhctber it be into tlie third heaven, or to anv de- 
f» of lower exaltation. Such a man may well say 
*ilh the apoiftle above, '* WTiether I was in the body, 
9 oat of the body* I cnnnot telL^ It was in such 
i «npt-tip st^te^ that I conceived what I call my 
iMQli of tJtc angelical world, of which I have here 
nAjoiQed a very little part 

u it rational to believe, that a mind exalted so 
fcribove the state of things with which we ordinarily 
QNiieiie, should not be capable of a separation from 
tbttB, which. In a word, is the utmost extent of soli- 
tafc? Let such never afflict themselves that they 
cnoot rvtneat fixim the world ; let them leam to re* 
twt In the world, and the^ shall enjoy a perfect 
■datode, OA complete, to all mtents and purposes, as 
if tliev wem to live in the cupola of SL F&uiX or mm 

[isf 
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if tbej were to lire upon tile top of Chenot Hill in 
Northumberland. 

They that cannot be retired m thk manner mat 
not only retire fWmi the world, but oat of tl^ waild, 
befoiie thej can arrive to any tme solitude. Mtm k 
a creature so fbrmed tor society, that ft may not 
only be aaid that it is not good for him to be idonc^ 
but ^ is really impossiMe be should be alone We 
are so continually in need of one another, nay^ in 
such absolute necessity of assistance fimn one 
another, that those who have pretended to give us 
the lives and manner of the sotUaireSj as they call 
them, who separated themselves from mankind, and 
wandered in the deserts of Arabia and Lybia, are 
fi«quentiy put to the trouble of bringing' the angde 
down fit>m neaven to do one drudgery or another fbr 
them, forming imaginary miracles to make the life 
of a true stSUaire possible. Sometimes they have 
no bread, sometimes no water, for a long time to- 
gether, and then a miracle is brought upon the stagey 
to make them live so long without food ; oi otbtr 
times they have angds come to be their cooks^ and 
bring them roast-meat; to be their physicians^ to 
bin^ them physic, and the like. K St. Hilary comes 
in his wanderings to the river Nile, an humble croo^ 
dile is brought to carry him over upon his baek; 
though they do not tell us whether the crocodile 
asked him to ride, or he asked the crocodile, or by 
what means they came to be so lamiliar with one 
another. And what is all this to the retirement of 
the soul, with which it converses in heaven in the 
midst of infinite crowds of men, and to whom the 
nearest of other objects is nothing at all, any more 
than the objects of mountains ana deserts, lions and 
leopards, anii the like, were to those that banished 
themselves to Arabia ? 

Besides^ in a state of life where circumstances arc 
[14] 
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. f„r the necessaries oi ^^tVy 

*t-r\t wu=*t ^"^"^^"^ f the field? , ^Y^^t be 

•^ no w»o P^^^,„ol enjoy >\,*^''Seiusion ; rf 

istai'""»?*7f w desires it» ne j hurnef* »> 

^ w«it of "^ /o'f being so»^J' 

^ ,.bou«r, *« * ,rwitb some «^^Vb»t.Vc ag««jj 
"2Lt qu»nt»*y °1 ZL one day «> ""; ^., ^nvnd to 
^ -mnt Op w *.'r' * that tbe pop^_ ^- j and 
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for neoessariet of life, and coovened in hesTti * 
as effectually, and, I bdieve, erery way as divinely, 
as St Hilary did in ihe deserts of Lybia amoog 
the lions anci crocodiles. 

If this retirement, which they call solitude, con- 
sisted only of separating the parson from the world 
— that is to say, from human sodety — it were 
itself a very mean thing, and would every way at 
well be supplied by removing from a place where a 
man b known to a place where he is not known, and 
there accustom himself to a retired life, making no 
new acQuaintance, and only making the use of man- 
kind wnich I have already spoken of, namely, for 
convenience and supply of necessary food ; and I 
think of the two that such a man, or a man so re- 
tired, may have more opportunity to be an entire 
recluse, and may enjoy more real solitude than a 
man in a desert. For example : — 

In the solitude I speak of, a man has no more to 
do for the necessaries of life tlian to receive them 
from the hands of those that are to furnish them, 
and pay them for so doing ; whereas in the solitude 
of deserts and wandering lives, from whence all our 
monkish devotion springs, they had every day their 
food, sudi as it was, to seek, or the load of it to 
carry, and except where, as is said, they put Provi- 
dence to the operation of a miracle to furnish it, 
they had frequently difficulties enough to sustain 
life ; and if we may believe history, many of them 
were starved to death for mere hunger or thirst, and 
as often the latter as the former. 

Those that had recourse to these solitudes merely 
as a mortification of their bodies, as I observed b^ 
fore, and delivering themselves from the temptations 
which society exposed them to, had more room for 
the pretence, indeed, than those who allege that 
they did it to give up themsdves to prayer and 

116] 
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Tbe first cnight have some FOAion iti 



far die hci,i 
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COQStltu- 

load ; some having an iiiorciitmte appe- 
Id mmm, nome iidilteted by nature bo one Ul 
one to aikotber, thuagh the Chmtian religion 
doei not guide uit to thoeiie methods of putting a 
faitvnpoQ our bodies to subdue the violence of in- 
oribuAif appetite. The blessed apostle St, Paul 
Wm to have been in thi§ ciK'Unistance when being 
■IHttied with what is called in the text ^^a thorn 
m the Ae«h ;'* be it what it will that is meant them, 
it tt not to my purpose^ but he prayed to the Lord 
tluitt ; tluit wa$ the Hn^t method the apostle took, 
nd tlierefaj set a piou^ example to all those who 
lit iWiuUiq bjrany temptation. He did not imine- 
ibkdj flj to austeritieii and lK)dily modifications^ 
vpuaiiDg hiin^If &om mankind^ or flying into the 
I0 give bitDsclf up to fasting, and a retreat 
the world, which is the object of all private 
bai be applied himself by serious prayer to 
ffin who bad tauglit us to pray, " Lead us not into 
taKitatiofli.^ And the answer likewise is instnict- 
ing in the case ; he was not driven out as Nebucbad- 
Qonr into the desert — he was not commanded to 
it&t into the wilderness that he might be free from 
tbe ttiiiptatioti ^ nothing less; but the answer was, 
**Hjr grace h sufficient for thee** — suiiicient with- 
out the help of Artificial mortification- 

So thai even iti the case of the^ forcible mortifi- 
OKtittik they are not required, much le^ss directed, for 
Mp to meditation ; for if meditation could not be 
pr uAtttd benegctally, and to all the intents aixd pur- 
fotm far which it ^m ordained a dutyj without fly- 
tt| froDi the face of human society, t£e life of man 
vQuld be ver>' unhappy. 

Bili doubtless the contrary ia ei^ident, and all the 
{arts of a complete solitude are to be as effectually 
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enjoyed, if we please, and sufficient grace aasiff 
even in the most populous cities, among the hu 
of conversation and gallantry of a court, or the i 
and business of a camp, as in the deserts of Ai 
and Lybia, or in the desolate life of an uninhal 
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CHAPTER TWO 
AK ESSAY UPON HONESTY 

WHEN I first came home to my own 
coimtry, atid be^an to sit down and 
look back upon the past circum stances 
of my waiulering state, as you will in 
charity suppose I could not but do 
w olleii, the very prosperity 1 enjoyed led me 
moft oalumlly to reflect upon the particular stepa 
br vhich I arrived to it, ITie condition I was in 
tti ^ry happy, speaking of human felicity ; the 
fanoer captivity I had suffered made my liberty 
ineter to me; and to find myself jumped into easy 
(bctunitances at once^ from a condition below the 
0311101011 late of life, made it still sweeter. 

(be time aa I was upon my inquiries into the 
kippy ooncurrenee of the causes which had brought 
the trseni of my pitjsperity to pass, as an effect, it 
oocnn^ to my thoughts how much of it all de- 
li ynder the disposition of Providence, upon 
principle of honesty which I met with in almost 
the people whom it was my lot to be concerned 
'ith in my private and particular affairs ; and I that 
W met ^^ih such extraordinary instances of the 
hivery and villainy of men's natures in other cir- 
omaliMacm^ could not but be something taken up 
*Hh the onimdes of honesty that I had met witn 
MMiig the several people I had had to do with, I 
tneui, iho&t whom I had more particularly to do 
»ith in the articles of my liberty, estate, or effecti, 
vUdi felt into their hanrls. 
119] 
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I b^;an with ray most trusty and faithful widow, 
the captain^s wife with whom I first went to the 
coast of Africa, and to whom I entrusted £9O0j be- 
ing the gain I had made in my first adventures to 
Guinea, as in the first volume, page 18, appears. 

She was left a widow, and in but indifferent cir- 
cumstances ; but when I sent to her so tar off as the 
Brazils, where I was in such a condition as she might 
have reasonably believed I should never have been 
able to come myself, and if I had, might be in no 
condition to recover it of her, and having myself 
nothing to show under her hand for the trust, vet 
she was so just that she sent the full value of what 
1 wrote for, being <f 100 ; and to show, as far as in 
her lay, her sincere honest concern for my good, put 
in among many necessary things which I did not 
write for, I say, put in two Bibles, besides other good 
books, for my reading and instruction, as she said 
afterwards, in Popish and heathen countries, where 
I might chance to £dl. Honesty not only leads to 
discharge every debt and every Ixust to our neigh- 
bour, so far as it is justly to be demanded, but an 
honest man acknowledges himself debtor to all man- 
kind, for so much good to be done for them, whether 
for soul or body, as Providence puts an opportunity 
into his hands to do. In order to discharge this debt, 
he studies continually for opportunity to do all the 
acts of kindness and beneficence that is possible for 
him to do ; and though very few consider it, a man 
is not a completely honest man that does not do this. 

Upon this consideration I question much whether 
a covetous, narrow, stingy man, as we call him, one 
who gives himself up to himself, as bom for himself 
onl^, and who declines the advantages and opportu- 
nities of doing good, I mean extremely so — I say, I 
much question whether such a man can be an hon- 
est man ; nay, I am satisfied he cannot be an honest 
[20] 
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tBiD, for iKough he may paj every man his own, and 
h jail, BB he thinks it, to a farthing, yet thi» is part 
rf the ymtioB IK hich« in the com men phrase, in tha 
pvimk injiistiee. This is one meaning of that say- 
tm,mmanHmJfL% mimma injuria* 

To pmy e%ery man their own is the common law 
of liotitsily^ but to do ipod to all mankind, as far as 
T<io ans able, is the chancery law of honesty ; and 
thoi^ght ill common law or juBtice, as I call it« man- 
kiiid cm& biv^ no claim upon ua if we do but just 

Cjr our debts, yet in heaven s chancery tliey will 
vv t^ief against us^ for they have a demand in 
equity of all the gtiod to be done them that it is in 
flir piwer to do, and this chancery court, or court 
rf equity, i* W*ld in every man's breast — ^t is a true 
«OQil of erjti<icicn]ce, and every man's con^^ience is a 
bed ehancellor to him. If he haa not performed, if 
hi hm not paid this delit, conscience wdll deci*ee him 
topy it, on the j)enalty of declaring hira a dishon- 
ol nao, even In his own opinion ; and if he stiU re- 
imm to comply, will proceed by all the lepal steps 
rf a court of consKieme process, till at last it will is- 
Wiottt a vrit of reljeUion against him, and proclaim 
Ua A rebel to nature and his own conscience. 

But Ihb h by the way, and is occasioned by the 
chnfvatiocisi I have made of many people who think 
t^y are mighty honest if they pay their dehU^ and 
iVf no man anything, as they call it ; at the same 
tiiDCp like true mii*cr&, who lay up all for themselves* 
thej Uiink nothing of the debt of charity and l>ene- 
iosiee whirfa they owe to all mankind, 

Ricb IIH31 are their Maker s freeholders ; they en- 
fmb^dy the estate He has given them posHCssion 
«i(wiUi all the rents, profits^ and emoluments, but 
ABgui witb a fee- farm rent to the younger chil- 
^oftlie family, namely, the poor; or if you will, 
jm naj call tbem GoA'n copy-holders^ p&png a 
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quit-rent to the lord of the manor, which quit-rent 
he has assigned for the use of the rest of mankind, 
to be paid in a constant discharge of all good of- 
fices, friendly, kind, and generous actions; and he 
that will not pay his rent cannot be an honest man, 
any more than he that would not pay his other just 
debts. 

The Scripture concurs exactly with this notion of 
mine ; the miser is called by the prophet Isaiah a 
vile person, one that works iniquity, and practises 
hypocrisy, and utters eiTor before uie Lord (Isaiah 
xxxii. 6). How does this appear ? The very next 
words explain it. ^^ He makes empty the soul of the 
hungry, and he will cause the drink of the thirsty to 
fail.^ But lest this should seem a strained text, let 
us read on, both before and after verse 5. "The 
vile person shfJl no more be called liberal, nor the 
churl said to be bountiful.*" Here the opposite to a 
liberal man is called a vile person, and the opposite 
to a bountiful man is called a churl ; and in the 
vei-se following, the same vile person, as opposed to 
the liberal man, is called a wicked man, and the 
liberal man is set up a pattern for us all, in opposi- 
tion to the vile, churlish, covetous wretch. — Vers. 
7, 8. " The instruments also of the churl are evil : 
he deviseth wicked devices to destroy the poor with 
lying words, even when the needy speaketh right; 
but the liberal deviseth liberal things, and by liberal 
things shall he stand.'' 

In a word, I think my opinion justified by this text, 
that a chm'l, a morose, sour disposition, a covetous, 
avaricious, selfish-principled man, cannot be an 
honest man : he does not pay the common debt of 
mankind to one another, nor the fee-farm or quit- 
rent of his estate to Glrod, who is his great landlord 
or lord of the manor, and who has charged the debt 
upon him. I know the miser will laugh at this 
[22] 
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but I speak my own Dptnioo, let it go m far 
m will carry iL 
icoQie back to the examples I was giving in my 
{nrnte ease. As the widow was honest to me, so 
Portugut'^* i-Aptain ; and it is this man's 
imiuaity that nrnkt^ me ^i>eak of the honest 
to miyikind* It was hone^tty, a genei-ous 
4%. tJwit let I the jXKir man to take me up at sea, 
if be harf negleeted, my boy Xury and I had 
ad logetber ; it wa^ no debt tu lue in part irul 111% 
a debt tcj itmnkitsd, that lie paid in that action, 
iod Tel he euuld nut have been an honest man with* 
iMt tL Vou mil say, if he liad gone away and left 
M, h« bad been liar barons and inhuman, and de- 
mtnd to be left to peri^li lnmi«elf in the like disti^f^s ; 
Iwti I «a% » this is not nil the case ■ custom and the 
ttfthir^ of the tiling kwh us to my it would ha%e 
Im hajtl'IfeuHcd and inhuiniui, but conscience will 
Id mny muii that it was a debt, and he could not 
Iwt he (^oiidemnetl by the court of couMfience in his 
••K breftsl if the had uniitted it^nav, in the 
i^i of Heaven he had tacitly killed us, and had 
beat as guilty of our death ns a miu-deier, for he 
dm refuses to «n%e a Hie thrown into his hands 
takci it away ; luifi if thea* is a just retribution in a 
bbttt iiatc!, if bliKKt is at all i-u^iuiiT^d there, the 
Mwd of every man, woman, and child whom we 
nmld liafe haved, and did not, iihall Ix' retkoned to 
•ant ibat day a.H spilt by our own haiuln ; for leaving 
Gbtna po^ure in which it must inevitablv (lerish^ 
ii without i[ue7ftion imui>ing it to perti»b, anif will be 
nBed so wm^ by whatever gilded dressed-up words 
^mET cxpiTWi and (-onccal it now. 

But I go f*ulher, for my goml Portngue^ went 
htfaer with me ; he not only paid the debt he owed 
toHcavett in Having our live*, hut he went farther 
^he look nothing of what I had^ though, in the 
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common right of the sea, it was all his due for 
salvage, as the sailors call it ; but he cave me the 
value of everything, bought my boat, which he might 
have turned adrift, my Doy Xury, who was not my 
slave by any right, or, if he haci, became free from 
that time ; and the life of Xury, which he had saved, 
as a servant, was his own, yet ne bought everything 
of me for the full value, and took nothing of me, no, 
not for my passa^. 

Here was the liberal man devising liberal thines, 
and the sequel made ffood the promissory text, for by 
these liberal thinss the honest liberal man mi^ht lie 
truly said to stand. When I came to reward him at 
my coming to Lisbon to sell my plantation at Brazil, 
then he being poor and reduced, and not able to pay 
even what he owed me, I gave him a reward suffiaent 
to make his circumstances easy all his life afler. 

The bounty of this man to me, when first he took 
me up out of the sea, was the highest and most com- 
plete act of honesty — a generous honesty, laying 
nold of an opportunity to do good to an object 
offered by the providence of Heaven, and thereby 
acknowledging the debt he had to pay to his Maker 
in the persons of His most distressed creatures. 

And here also let me remind my readers of what, 
perhaps, they seldom much regard ; it is not only a 

fift from Heaven to us to be put in a condition of 
oing good, but ^tis a gift, and a favour from 
Heaven, to have an opportunity of doin^ the good 
we are in a condition to do, and we ought to close 
with the opportunity, as a particular gift from 
above, and De as thankful for it, I say, as thankful 
for the occasion of doing good, as for the ability. 

I might mention here the honesty of my fellow- 
planter in the Brazils, and of the two merchants and 
their sons, by whose integrity I had my share in the 
plantation preserved ana taken care of; as also the 
[24] 
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of the public treasurer for the church there^ 
like ; but I am carried off in my thoughts, 
totolMge upon this nuble prindple, from the two 
cbuddW 1 ha%'e already mentioned, vi/„ the Guinea 
dpilaiii^s widow and the Portuguese ; and thi!^ in par- 
Imkuv bec&u^, since I came to Enghind to reside, I 
hufe ipet with abundance of di^^putcfi about honesty, 
opnAlly in caaes where hoiiei^t men come to be un- 
hippy men, when they fall into such circumstances 
ti tbey caunot he honesty or rather, cannot show the 
priodple of honesty which is really at the bottom of 
il their actions nnd which, but for those cireum- 
«baics» which entirely di»«ble them, would certainly 
Aow ittclf in evt?rj* branch of their lives ; such men 
1 bite too ofWn s^fen branded for knaves by those 
*hov if Ihev eonie into the same condition^ would 
Kihaiii da the ^nie things, or worse than tbey may 
■idcaooe. 

BoUi ttiv widow and my Portuguese captain fell 
inlo low arrumstances, so that they could not make 
good U» me my money that was in their hands ; and 
Id both csf them showed to nie that they had not 
Poljra principle of justice, but of generous honesty 
too, whtn the opportunity waj* put into tlieir hands 

Tbii put ine upon inouiring and debating with 
«tj«fif wkat this subtle and im[>crceptible thing called 
kmiff^ y^ and how it might be de^nbed* setting 
Aamu my thoughts at several time*, ais objects pre- 
«eitirlt that po«teritv, if they think them worth 
vhik, may nnd them btith useful and diverting* 
And fifvl,'! thought it not improper to Liy down the 
OBidition^ upon whicli I am to enter upon that de- 
«nplian, tbit I may not be mistaken, but be allowed 
te explain what I mean by honesty^ before I under- 
tiU to i*titer u(>on any disooui-^es or obnervations 
it. 
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And to come directly to it, for I would make as 
few preambles as possible, I shall crave the liberty, in 
all the following discourse, to take the term honesty, 
as I think all English expressions ought to be taken, 
namely, honestly, in the common acceptation of the 
word, the general vulgar sense of it, without any 
circumlocutions or double-entendres whatsoever ; for I 
desire to speak plainly and sincerely. Indeed, as I 
have no talent at hard words, so I have no great 
veneration for etymologies, especially in English, but 
since I am treating of honesty, I desire to do it, as I 
say above, honestly, according to the genuine sig- 
nification of the thing. 

Neither shall I examine whether honesty be a 
natural or an acquired virtue — whether a habit or 
a quality — whether inherent or accidental : all the 
philosophical part of it I choose to omit. 

Neither shall I examine it as it extends to spirit- 
uals and looks towards religion ; if we inquire about 
honesty towards God, I readily allow all men are 
bom knaves, villains, thieves, and murderers, and 
nothing but the restraining power of Providence 
withholds us all from showing ourselves such on all 
occasions. 

No man can be just to his Maker ; if he could, all 
our creeds and confessions, litanies and supplications, 
were ridiculous contradictions and impertinences, 
inconsistent with themselves, and with the whole 
tenor of human life. 

In all the ensuing discourse, therefore, I am to be 
understood of honesty, as it regards mankind among 
themselves, as it looks from one man to another, in 
those necessary pai-ts of man'^s life, his conversation 
and negotiation, trusts, friendships, and all the inci- 
dents of human affairs. 

The plainness I profess, both in style and method, 
seems to me to have some suitable analofiry to the 
[261 
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^ttbjaet, hoii€Btyt and therefore k iihioluUAy neces- 
lo be ttrictl V followed ; and I must own^ I am 
brttcr iTConcile^i, on this very account^ to a 
:ity of homely plain wTitiiig, in that 
. iinticiAH of expression, which 1 am con- 
U>, will i^ive no di^iad vantage? to my subject, 
I hoo£sty shows the most beautiful, and tlie more 
filur booeslyt when artifice is dismissed, and she u 
iwoeilly wten by her own light only ; likewise the 
mtenncprity is required in the rearjer, and he that 
IQI^ ly without honesty, will never under- 

4mi _ , she must, I sa) , be viewed by her own 
fig^. If prejudice, partiality, or private opinions 
«faiiid in the nay, the man 's a reading knave, he is 
Mt hfliieftt to Ujc s^uhject ; and upon nnch an one all 
Itirkboor b lost ^ — this work is ot no use to him, and^ 
bjr my CDiuentt the Ijook^^Iler should give him his 

If «iy man, from his priviite ill -nature, takes 
csfvptann^ at tne, poor, wild, wicked Hobinaon Crusoe, 
br fmtitii^ of such !*ubjecU as this is, and shall call 
Mm my mm or misfortunes to remembrance, in 
pnjttdlce of what he reads, ^uppasing me thei-eby 
nn^QAlified to defend so noble a subject as this of 
msty, OTp at least, to handle it honestly, I take 
the fimioai to tell «uch, that those very wild wicked 
dabg» and niitttakes of mine render me the properest 
■Bi AUve to ij^ive waniin|^ to others, as the man that 
littibeen m-k is half a physician. Besides, the con- 
f moa which 1 all along make of my early erroi^s, 
•d whkfa Proviilence, you see, found nie leisure 
onrii to repent of, and^ I hope, gave me assi^tani^ 
^ £ it rfllctyally, assists to qualify me for the 
ptttQt undertaking, as well to recommend that 
BQctthidi of «oul wliich I call honesty to others, as 
to»im th(»te who are subject to misitake it, either 
^ tlieiitapIviM or olbera. Ilea ven itself it^*ei ves those 
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who sincerely repent into the same state of accept- 
ance as if they had not sinned at all, and so should 
we also. 

They who repent, and their ill lives amend. 
Stand next to those who never did offend. 

Nor do I think a man ought to be afraid or 
ashamed to own and acknowledge his follies and 
mistakes, but rather to think it a oebt which honesty 
obliges him to peLv; besides, our infirmities and 
errors, to which all men are equally subject, when 
recovered from, leave such impressions behind them 
on those who sincerely repent of them, that they are 
always the forwardest to accuse and reprocurh them- 
selves. No man need advise them or lead them; 
and this gives the greatest discovery of the honesty 
of the man^s heart, and sincerity of principles. Some 
people tell us they think they need not make any 
open acknowledgment of their follies, and "'tis a 
cruelty to exact it of them — that they could rather 
die than submit to it — that their spirits are too 
great for it — that they are more afraid to come to 
such public confessions and recognitions than they 
woula be to meet a cannon bullet, or to face an 
enemy. But this is a poor mistaken piece of false 
bravery ; all shame is cowardice, as an eminent poet 
tells us that all courage is fear ; the bravest spint is 
the best qualified for a penitent. T is a strange 
thin^ that we should not be ashamed to offend, but 
should be ashamed to repent ; not afraid to sin, but 
afraid to confess. This very thought extorted the 
following lines from a friend of mine, with whom I 
discoursed upon this head : — 

Amonff the worst of cowards let him be named. 
Who, naving sinned, *s afraid to be ashamed ; 
And to mistaken courage he 's betrayed. 
Who, having sinned, 's ashamed to be afraid. 
[28] 
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Bat to teftve the point of cciurage and cowardioe 
repenting of our offences, I bring it back to 
tke vcfy {loint I am upcm, namely, that of honesty. 
A nan cmnnot be trufy an honest man without ae* 
kiovlidgijig the inii^takes he has made^ particularly 
villioist adaiowledgiiig the wron^ done to his neigh- 
boitr ; and wby^ P^^y* ^^ juirtice less required in nis 
KknovledgiDeiit to hitj Maker? He, then, that 
«31 be haamt must dare to confess he has been a 
Imte ; for* as above^ iimeaking of our behaviour to 
God, m* hiive been all knaves^ and all dishonest ; 
Hid if nfc come to speak strictly, perhaps it would 
Ud in our liehaviour to one another also, for 
vlitiEV the man that is not chargeable by some or 
dtber of his neighbours, or by himself^ with doing 
with some oppression or injury, either of the 
or of the hanos ? 
I nigbl enlarge here upon the honesty of the 
a thing some people, who call themselves 
npf bof»e«t men, keep a very slender guard upon» I 
MBi, as to evil-spealciiig, and of all evil-speaking 
llil worst kind of it^ the speaking hard and unjust 
tli» of one another* 

Tnii b certainly intended by the command of 
ftod, whidi is so express and emphatic, ITiou shalt 
M bear fake witness against thy neighbour; at 
hmi thai port which is what we call slander, raising 
mhjmiimB and fal»e charge upc>n the character ana 
oadact of our neighbour, and spi-eading it for 
tank 

But thb is not all ; that honesty I am speaking of 
foperb all detractioai all outi^ageous assaults of the 
lone ; repifoacb is as really a part of dishonesty as 
ikmr, and though not so aggravated in degree^ 
|fl \ii the same in kind. 

Tliere is a kind of murder that may be committed 
*iUi the toneue, that is in its nature as cruel as that 
^ [S9J 
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of the hand. This can never be the practice of axi 
honest man ; nay, he that practises it cannot be 
an honest man. 

But perhaps I may come to this again, but I must 
go back to explain myself upon the subject a little 
farther in the general, and then you shall hear more 
of me as to the particulars. 



OF HONESTY IN GENERAL 

I have always observed, that however few the real 
honest men are, yet every man thinks himself and 

Proclaims himself an honest man. Honesty, like 
eaven, has all men^s good word, and all men pre- 
tend to a share of it ; so general is the claim, that 
like a jest which is spoiled by the repetition, H;is 
grown of no value for a man to swear oy his faith, 
which is, in its original meaning, by his honesty, and 
ought to be understood so. 

Like heaven, too, ^t is little understood by those 
who pretend most to it ; ^t is too often squared accord- 
ing to men\s private interest, though at the same 
time the latitude which some men give themselves is 
inconsistent with its nature. 

Honesty is a general probity of mind, an aptitude 
to act justly and honourably in all cases, religious 
and civil, and to all pei*sons, superior or inferior; 
neither is ability or disability to act so any part of 
the thing itself in this sense. 

It may be distinguished into justice and equity, 
or, if you will, into debt and honour, for both make 
up but one honesty. 

Exact justice is a debt to all our fellow-creatures ; 

and honourable, generous justice is derived from that 

golden rule, Quod tibi^fieri non vis alteri ne fectris ; 

and all this put together, makes up honesty ; hon- 
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om, indcedi is a higher word for it, but 't h the 
tliii^» and 

Oiien from jititke otUy in the name, 
ttir ho ocity And honour are Ihe s&me. 

Thk booesty is of so qualifying a nature, that *ti» 
tte most denominative of all possible virtues; an 
koat man is tht! best title can be given in the 
•wU; all otlier titles are empty and ridiculous 
^nShtmi iiy and no title can be ix^ally scandalous if 
Itib imain. ^k the capital letter, by which a 
nm'b diameter will be known, when private qnali- 
119 atnl accomplishments are worm*€ateii by time ; 
vitboul it a man can neither be a Christian or a 
foitlcfiuui. A man may be a poor honest man, an 
lafatunate honest man ; but a Cbrintian knave, or a 
■BDllenian knave, is a contradiction. A man forfeits 
m dtfuacler and his family by knavery, and his cs- 
oklicoQ ought to have a particular blot, like that of 
bitardjr. When a gentleman loses liis honetity^ he 
iMB tc» be a gentleman, conunenceH rake from that 
rinrf)^ and ought to be u§ed like one. 

BooeitT has such a general character in the minds 
of OKU, ttat the won^t of men* who neifher practise 
or pRfiend to any part of it, will yet value it in 
mx% ; no man ever could be so out of love with it 
•i to ckxtm his posterity should be without it ; nay, 
mtk ti the veneration ail men have for it, that the 
gnaal fakimt^ of a father to hu mn is, '' Fray God 
makit Ihet an honest man.^ 

Indeed, ^ general is the value of it^ and so well 

bnirti^ that it seems needless to say anything in be- 

I Uf cf it. So fa? as it is found upon earth, so much 

* rf Hie fiist rectitude of nature and of the image of 

God teems to be restored to mankind. 

*nie gf^ateat mischief which to me seems to at- 
Itnl tlus virtue, like the thorn about the rose^ which 
[81] 
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pricks the finger of those who meddle with it, is 
pride ; ^t is a hard thing for a man to be very honest, 
and not be proud of it ; and though he who is really 
honest has, as we say, something to be proud of, yet 
I take this honesty to be in a great deal of danger 
who values himself too much upon it. 

True honest honesty, if I may be allowed such an 
expression, has the least relation to pride of any 
view in the world ; ^t is all simple, plain, genuine, 
and sincere ; and if I hear a man boast of his hon- 
esty, I cannot help having some fears for him, at 
least, that ^tis sickly and languishing. 

Honesty is a little tender plant, not known to all 
who have skill in simples, thick sowed, as they say, 
and thin come up ; ^t is nice of growth, it seldom 
thrives in a very fat soil, and yet a very poor ground, 
too, is apt to starve it, unless it has taken very good 
root. When it once takes to a piece of ground, it 
will never be quite destroyed ; it may be choked 
with the weeds of prosperity, and sometimes ^tis so 
scorched up with the droughts of poverty and neces- 
sity, that it seems as if it were quite dead and gone ; 
but it always revives upon the least mild weather, 
and if some showers of plenty fall, it makes full rep- 
aration for the loss the ganlener had in his crop. 

There is an ugly weed, called cunning, which is 
very pernicious to it, and which particularly injures 
it, by hiding it from our discovery, and making it 
hard to find. This is so like honesty, that many a 
man has been deceived with it, and has taken one 
for V other in the market ; nay, I have heard of 
some who have planted this wild honesty, as we may 
call it, in their own ground, have made use of it in 
their friendships and dealings, and thought it had 
been the true plant, but they always lost credit by 
it. And that was not the worst neither, for they 
had the loss who dealt with them, and who chaffered 
[82] 
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'fcric0iiEterfeit eommodityi and we find many de* 
^CBvciiMi vtill, i^hk-h i^ the occasion there is such an 
^iUry nhoiit falM? friends, ajid about sharping and 
rirting in iiieifa ordinary dealings in the world. 
This tnii? hijne**ty, tciOi has some little difference 
acctinJing to the soil or climate in which it 
mwl vour sim piers have had some disputes 
tJia fiorts of it ; nay, thei-e have heen gieat 
About the several kind^ of this plant, which 
mmw to difftirent countri&i, and some call that 
nxwity which others $ay is not ; as, parti cu tar ly^ 
thiy say, them is a sort of honesty in my country, 
T«*hirc honestVi which diffei's very much from 
that which is found in these southern parts about 
then there is a sort of Scots honesty, which 



amj my bi a nieaner sort than that of Yorkshire ; 
■oa in New England I have heard they have a kind 
rfboQeftj which is woi-se than the Scottish^ and 
Btlle better than the wild honesty called cunning, 
»hicli I nientifined before. On the other hand, 
tkw tell ns that in some parts of Asia, at Smyrna, 
' Aikl At t*onstantlnople, the Turks have a better sort 
^_rf honesty than any of ns. I am sorry our Turkey 
^BofTijiany have not imported some of it, that we 
^Haht trj' whether it would thrive here or no. "Tis 
P^Ppe odd to me it should grow to such a perfec- 
tan in Turkey, Ijecause it has always been observed 
Co thrive best where it is sowed with a sort of grain 
<»flid religion; indeed, they never thrive in these 
pvt»of tlie world so well apart as they do together. 
And for this reason, I must own, I have found that 
SeoU honesty, a** above, to be of a veiy good kind. 
Ham it i* in Turkey I know nat> for, in all my 
tevd^ I never »et my foot in the Grand Seigniors 

But to witive allegories; disputes about what ii 
or is not honesty are dangerous to honesty itsd^ for 
V0&.I1S*— S [33] 
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no case can be doubtful which does not border upon 
the frontiers of dishonesty ; and he that resolves 
not to be drowned had best never come near the 
brink of the water. 

That man who will do nothing but what is barely 
honest, is in great danger. It is certainly just for 
me to do everything the law iustifies, but if I should 
only square my actions by what is literally lawful, I 
must throw every debtor, though he be poor, in 
'prison, and never release him till he has paid the 
uttermost farthing ; I must hang every malefeurtor 
without mercy ; I must exact the penalty of every 
bond, and the forfeiture of every indenture. In 
short, I must be uneasy to all mankind, and make 
them so to me ; and in a word, be a very knave too, 
as well as a tyrant, for cruelty is not honesty. 

Therefore, the Sovereign Judge of every man'^s 
honesty has laid us down a general rule, to which 
all the particulars are resolved. Quod tibi fieri nan 
vis aUeH ne feceris. This is a part of that honesty 
I am treating of, and which indeed is the more 
essential of the two ; this is the test of behaviour, 
and the grand article to have recourse to when laws 
are silent. 

I have heard some men argue, that they are not 
bound to any such considerations of the indigence 
of persons as lead to concessions of time, or composi- 
tions with them for debts; that ^tis all ex ffraiia, or 
the effects of policy, because circumstances lead them 
to judge it better to take what they can get than 
lose the whole. 

Speaking of the letter of the law, I allow that 
they may be in the right. 

On the other hand, a man who gives a bond for 

a debt, pleads he is answerable for no more than the 

law will force him to; that is, he may defend a suit, 

stand out to the last extremity, and at last keep 
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i of the way, i»o as not to have judgment or exe- 
I ierred on him ; he may secure his estate from 
tk eieculion, n^ well as liis person, and so never 
if the debt at all, and yet in the eye of the law 
OS hpoest foan; and this part of legal literal 
h siipported only by the other, namely, the 
psrt ; Kir really such a maUf speaking in the 
warn of cotnnion jn^ticMa^ h a knave; he ought to 
let according to the true intent and meaning of hb 
obligatioiit AD^ in "f^he tight of a debtor to a ereditor, 
vhiai is to pay him his tnotiey ^ hen it became due^ 
lot stasid out to the lasU beciiu.se he cannot be 
breed to it sooner. 

TTie ]mw% of the country indeed allow such actions 
•# tbe Iaw^ of coiiscieiice can by no means allow, as 
in Hun case of the creditor suing for hi;^ debt, and 
die d^itor oot paying it till he is forced by law, 
Tht atgttmetit made use of to vindicate the morality 
«f «idi ft ptacticei inlands thus : — 

If a imm trusts rae with his money or goods upon 
■I cxMDtnoD cr^it, or upon my word, he then takes 
m for hi*i tnoney, and depends both upon my ability 
•Dd my bonesty ; but if he comes and demands my 
bond* he auits his dependence upon my honesty, and 
ypei the law for his security ; so that the language 
rffloeh an action i% he will have a bond, that it 
OUT he in his power to make me pay him whether 
I ^U or no; and as for my honesty, hell have 
ooiUng to do with it ; what relief, then, I can have 
igMiMi Ibis bond bv the same law to which the 
fmm refm himsel/, is as legal an action on my 
Ht MB Ibe other nmn'^s suing for his own is on 

And Uius the letter of the law will ruin the 
honvtv of both debtor and creditor, and yet both 
Aatt Ibc jiistiBed too, 

Bui if I mav give tov opinion in this case, neither 
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of these are the honest man I am speaking of; for 
honesty does not consist of negatives, and "^t is not 
sufficient to do my neighbour no personal injury in 
the strict sense and letter of the law ; but I am 
bound, where cases and circumstances make other 
measures reasonable, to have such regard to these 
cases and circumstances as reason requires. Thus, 
to b^n with the creditor to the debtor, reason re- 
quires that where a man is reduced to extremities, 
he should not be destroyed for debt; and what is 
unreasonable cannot be honest. 

Debt is no capital crime, nor ever was ; and starv- 
ing men in prison, a punishment worse than the 
gallows, seems to be a thing so severe as it ought 
not to be in the power of a creditor to inflict it. 
The laws of God never tolerated such a method of 
treating debtors as we have since thought proper, I 
won^t say honest, t% put in practice ; but since the 
politics of the nation have left the debtor so much 
at mercy by the letter of the law, 't is honest, with 
respect to the law, to proceed so ; yet compassion 
is in this case thought reasonable — why shouldst 
thou take his bed from under him ? says the text ; 
which implies, ^t is unnatural and unreasonable. 

I have heard some men insist upon it, that if a 
man be sued wrongfully at law, he ought rather to 
submit to the injury than oppose the wrong by the 
same law; and yet I never found those gentlemen 
so passive in matters of law, but they would sue a 
debtor at law if they could not otherwise obtain 
their right. 

I confess I cannot blame them for the last, but I 
blame them for pretending to the first. I am not 
arguing against recovering a just debt by a just law, 
where the person is able but unwilling to be honest ; 
but I thinK pursuing the debtor to all extremities, 
to the turning his wife and children into the street, 
[86] 
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^HnBcd in the Scripture by taking his bed from 
^nuff him, and hy keeping the debtor in prison 
[ vbcD ic«lly he u not able to pay it — there is some- 
IUk of cruelty in it, and the honest man I am 
i|mtiiig of can never do it. 

By! 90n>e may object, if I mui»t sen-e all mankind 

M I irottid be served in Hke case, then I must re- 

f beggar and release every poor debtor ; for 

bm^r I would be relieved, and if I was in 

I woaid l^e released ; and so I mtist give away 

hftYtw This is inverting the argument; for the 

[big i» in the fjegative still, do not to another 

loythin^t or put no lianlship upon another, which 

yoa woiiid not allow to be just if you were in their 





Honoty is equifcv, every man is lord-chancellor 
tn Iiit09elf ; and if lie would consult that principle 
hitn W0uM find i-eaMin as fair an advocate for 
Ki odgfaboiur m for him^lf. But I proceed 

OP THE TRIAL OF HONESTY 

J makes an honest man a knave ; and if the 

Wn be the judge according to the common 

r- ^ n, there would not be an hon^t poor 

A rich man is an honest man — no thanks to him ; 
fcr be wcnild be a double knave to cheat mankind 
•bea he bad no need of it ; he has no occasion to 
p»Bi upoti htn integrity, nor so ninch as touch upon 
ib boraeri of dishonesty. Tell me of a man that is 
* itrjf honest man, for he pays everybody pimctu- 
_illf» run* into nobody's debt, does no man any 
imy well — wliat circumstances u he in ? 
he has a good estate, a fine yearly income, 
^ind no bttsine^ to do* Tlie devil must have full 
pmaBiop of this man if he should be a knave, for 
[87J 
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no man commits evil for the sake of it; even the 
devil himself has some farther design in sinning than 
barely the wicked part of it. No man is so hardened 
in crimes as to commit them for the mere pleasure 
of the fact — there is always some vice gratified ; am- 
bition, pride, or avarice makes rich men knaves, and 
necessity the poor. But to go on with this rich 
honest man ; his neighbour, a thriving merchant, and 
whose honesty had as untainted a character as he 
can pretend to, has a rich ship cast away, or a £su;tor 
abroad broke in his debt, and his bills come back 
protested, and he fails — is fain to abscond and 
make a composition. Our rich honest man flies 
out upon him presently — he is a knave, a rogue, 
and don^t pay people what he owes them ; and we 
should have a law that he that runs into debt 
farther than he is able to pay should be hanged, 
and the like. If the poor man is laid hold on by 
some creditor, and put in prison — ay, there let him 
lie, he deserves it ; 't will be an example to keep 
others from the like. And now, when all is done, 
this broken merchant may be as honest a man as 
the other. 

You say you are an honest man : how do you 
know it ? Did you ever want bread, and had your 
neighbour's loaf in your keeping, and would starve 
rather than eat it ? Was you ever arrested, and be- 
ing not able by yourself or friends to make peace 
with your plaintiff, and at the same time having 
another man's money in your cash chest committed 
to your keeping, suffered yourself to be carried to 
gfiiol rather than break bulk and break in upon your 
trust ? God Himself has declared that the power of 
extremity is irresistible, and that so, as to our integ- 
rity, that He has bid us not despise the thief that 
steals in such a case ; not that the man is less a 
thief, or the fact less dishonest. But the text is 
[38] 
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rrmarkably woitled for instruclion in thii 
point; dcm't you dt3Sj)i.He the man» but remember, 
if loa were driven to tjje same exigeiio?, you wotild 
hi tbt iatue man and do tl)e same tiling, though now 
JOO fiuiej vour principle so good ; therefore, what* 
tm hsi crime tuay be as to God, don't repi-oach him 
ilk ti hi*re ; but you that tliink you standi take 
ed left votj falL 

I Em of the opinion t(iat I could state a circum- 
in which then? is not one man in the world 
be honest. Net'e>8ity Is above the power of 
nature^ and for IVividence to suffer a man 
to Ul into that necessity is to suffer him to sin^ be- 
lied with power to defend 
able to fortify the mind 
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five men in a boat at sea, 
a coinicil together, and re- 
]e^?t»$^el¥eKn for the others to 
With what face could the 
a blending on that meat? 
thanks after it ? And yet 
\ has been done tiy honej^t tnen^ and I l>elieve the 
; honest man in the world n>ight be forced to it ; 
Jit hen? IS no manner of nretent^% but necessity, to 
fuDkle the crime* If it be argued it was the loss 
<rfciiie nuin tc>j*ave the four, it is answered, but what 
mtkority to make him die to save their lives ? How 
mam the man to owe thein such a debt? Twas 
fdktrf a&d murder ; 't was robbing him of his life, 
■Udi vat bii property, to preserve mine; 'tis mur- 
ir, by taking away the life of an innocent man; 
•od tt bwt 't was Soing evil that good may eome» 
^hith in expressly forbidden. 

But there is a kind of ccJui^y pleaded in this case. 
GtnefaUy, when men are brought to iuch a pass, they 
AMI lots wlio shall be the man, and the voluntary 
tS9J 
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consent of the party makes it lawful (Grod Himself 
being supposed to aetermine who shall be the manX 
which I deny; for it is in no man^s power legally 
to consent to such a lot ; no man has a right to give 
away his own life ; he may forfeit it to the law and 
lose it, but that ^s a crime against himself, as well as 
against the law ; and the four men might by our law 
have been tried and hanged for murder. All that 
can be said is, that necessity makes the highest 
crimes lawful, and things evil in their own nature are 
made practicable by it. From these extremes of 
necessity we come to lighter degrees of it, and so let 
us bring oiir honest man to some exigencies. He 
would not wrong any man of a farthing ; he could 
not sleep if he should be in anybody^s deot ; and he 
cannot De an honest man that can. 

That we may see now whether this man^s honesty 
lies any deeper than his neighbour's, turn the scale 
of his fortune a little. His father left him a good 
estate; but here come some relations, and they 
trump up a title to his lands, and serve ejectments 
upon his tenants, and so the man gets into trouble, 
hurry of business, and the law. The extravagant 
charges of the law sink him of all his ready money, 
and, his rents being stopped, the first breach he 
makes upon his honesty (that is, by his former rules), 
he goes to a friend to borrow money, tells him this 
matter will be over, he hopes, quickly, and he shall 
have his rents to receive, and then he will pay him 
again; and i-eally he intends to do so. But here 
comes a disappointment ; the trial comes on, and he is 
cast, and his title to the estate proves defective ; his 
father was cheated, and he not only loses the estate, 
but is called upon for the arrears of the rent he has 
received ; and, in short, the man is undone, and has 
not a penny to buy bread or help himself, and, be- 
sides this, cannot pay the money he borrowed, 
[40] 
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r, tmn to hm neighbour the merchant^ whom 
bad lo loadly raJIed knave for breaking in his 
he by this time has made up with hb credit- 
ors «£id got abroad again, and he meets him in the 
itrert in his dejectea circumstances. " Well,"" says 
tim mcTchjinti **and why don't you pay my cousin, 
wor old neighbour, the money you borrowed of 
mm?*' — ** Truly r says he^ ** beciiuse I have lost 
ifl «ij eslale, and carrt pay ; nay, I have nothing 
to lire on.^ — *' Well, but, retui-ns the merchant, 
**win't you a knave to borrow money, and now 
om't par it ? ■* — *' Whv^ truly,"^ says the gentle- 
IKD, " wlien I liorrowed^ it I re^Iy design erl to be 
hntrti and did not quettion but I should have my 
sfeita agnin^ and then I had been able also, and 
vouid ha%^ paid him to a penny, but it ha^i proved 
oditnrijie ; and though I would pay him if I aad it, 
jtt I am not able,"" — " Well, out,'' says the mer- 
est again, ** did you not call me knave, though I 
lait Qty estate abroad by unavoidable disasten^ as 
joo have lost yours at home ? Did you not upbraid 
ae bicmtise I could not pay ? I would have paid 
"^nrbody, if I ^»uld, as well as you,'***-" Why, 
tfuly,** «ayf the gentleman, *^ I was a fool ; I did not 
tmsider what it was to be brought to necessity ; I 
mk four pardon,'' 

Hom^ let's carry on this Bton\ The merchant 
mpcMindfl with bis creditors, and paying every one 
i|iBt pfiiportion as far as 'twill go, gets himself 
Adiargcd ; and being bred to business, and indus- 
Moos, lalU into trade again, and raises himself to 
gni drrumstances, and at last a lucky voyage or 
«iaii hit of trade sets him above the world again. 
Iht man, remembering his former debts, and retain- 
hg \m principle of honesty, calls his old creditors 
Iflfillier, and though he was formeiiv discharged hom 
«•■ all* imluntarily pays them tlie remainder of 
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their debts. The gentleman being bred to no bosi- 
nessy and his fortune desperate, goes abix>ad and gets 
into the army, and behaving himself well, is made 
an officer, and!, still rising hy his merit, becomes a 
great man ; but in his new condition troubles not 
his head with his former debts in his native country, 
but settles in the court and favour of the prince 
under whom he has made his fortunes, and there 
sets up for the same honest mem he did before. 

I think I need not ask which of these two is the 
honest man, any more than which was the honest 
penitent, the Pharisee or the publican. 

Honesty, like friendship, is tned in affliction ; and 
he that cries out loudest against those who in the 
time of this trial are forced to give groimd, would 
perhaps yield as far in the like shock of misfortune. 

To be honest when peace and plenty flow upon 
our hands, is owing to the blessing of our parents ; 
but to be honest when circumstances grow narrow, 
relations turbulent and quarrelsome, when poverty 
stares at us, and the world threatens, this blessing 
is from Heaven, and can only be supported fit>m 
thence. Grod Almighty is very little beholding to 
them who will serve Him just as long as He feeds 
them. Twas a strong argument the devil used in 
that dialogue between Satan and his Maker about 
Job. " Yes, he is a mighty good man, and a mighty 
just man, and well he may while you give him every- 
thing he wants : I would serve you myself, and be as 
true to you as Job, if you would be as kind and as 
bountiful to me as you are to him : but now, do but 
lay your finger on him ; do but stop your hand a 
little, and cut him short ; strip him a little, and 
make him like one of those poor fellows that now 
bow to him, and you will quickly see your good man 
be like other men ; nay, the passion he will be in at 
his losses will make him curse you to your face.* 
[42] 
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Tis true the devil was mistaken in the man, but 
tkugumeoi bad a great deal of prabibility in it, 
ttd the iDoral may be drawn, both from the argn- 
sfflt &iid (rum the consequences : 

1, That *t is an easy thing to maintain the char- 
icfier of honei^ty and uprighine^^s when a man has no 
Imoetts to be employed in, and no want to press 
liiiiL 

IL That when exigencies and distresses pinch a 
Dttf thesi h the time to prove the honesity uf his 
ffindple^ 

TTie prosperous honest man can onlv by boasting 

trU the fvorld he is hone^^t, but the aistre^^ised and 

bonest man hears other people tell him he 

la thi* case, therefore, since allowance must be 
Ibr human iniirmitie^ we are to distinguish 
I an atx*ident and a prac tice. I am not plcad- 
encoyrage any man to make no scruple of 
ihig upon his honesty in time of necessitv ; 
cannot condcnui every man for a knave who by 
presk^ure^s straibi, difficultieii, or other tem|K 
rtiljfHW hsi» been lefl to slip and do an ill adion, as 
*i aUl iK which jperliajis this jicrson would never 
but »totJ|ied to it the cxigenct^ htid not been too 
ml for litH resolution, llic Striptui^ say^ of 
Umd, " He was a man after God's own heart ;^and 
Jft we have several thiiigii i-etowled of him, which, 
•teofdrng to the modem way of censuring people in 
tits agti would have given' him the character of a 
itry Ul mtm. But I conceive the testimony of 
Obnd*» uprightiic»^, given u^^ so authentically from 
the Script urtv is given fmm thi?* very mle, that the 
bcfitiAtioti of hi^ hcjirt and the general bent of his 
Dnetbe were to serve aiirl obey his great Sovereign 
AmeiMrior* however human frkilty, backed with ex* 
of ctrcumttances or ixjiverful temptations, 
[48] 
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might betray him to commit actions which he would 
not otherwise have done. The falling into a cnrae 
will not denominate a man dishonest ; for humanum 
est errare. The character of a man ought to be 
taken from the general tenor of his behaviour, and 
firom his allowed practice. David took the shew- 
bread from the pnests, which it was not lawful for 
him to eat. David knew that God, who commanded 
the shew-bread should not be eaten, had, however, 
commanded him by the law of Nature not to be 
starved, and therefore, pressed by his hunger, he 
ventures upon the commandment. And the Scrip- 
ture is very remarkable in expressing it, "David, 
when he was an hungry.^ And the occasion for which 
our blessed Lord Himself quoted this text is very 
remarkable, viz., to prove that things otherwise un- 
lawful may be made lawful by necessity. — Matt 
xii. 4. 

Another time, David in his passion resolves the 
destruction of Nabal and all his family, which, with- 
out doubt, was a great sin ; and the principle which 
he went upon, to wit, revenge for his churlish and 
saucy answer to him, was still a greater sin ; but the 
temptation, backed by the strength of his passion, 
had the better of him at that time ; and this up- 
right, honest man had murdered Nabal and all his 
house if God had not prevented him. 

Many instances of like nature the Scripture has 
left upon record, giving testimony to the character 
of good men, from the general practice and bent of 
their hearts, without leaving any reproach upon them 
for particular failings, though those sins have been 
extraordinary provoking, and in their circumstances 
scandalous enough. 

If any man would be so weak as from hence to 
draw encouragement to allow himself in easy tres- 
passes upon his honesty, on the pretence of neoessi- 
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him go on with me to the further end of 

\ obflerriiiion, and Krid rooni for it if he cao. 

If ever Uie honest man I speak of, by whatsoever 

fsammcL' or weakne^ thus %l\p% from tlie principle 

of hh integrity^ he never fails to eiepiiess his own ais- 

like of it ; he acknowledges upon all occasiona* both 

t0 God and to rnati, his having been oveiTonie, and 

hoi prei'ailed upon to do what he doeji not approve 

sT; M is too much ashamed of his own infinnity to 

pnrteod to vindicate the action, and he c^i-tainfy is 

MtoTod to the first regulation of his principles as 

«0Q m the temptation is over. No man is fonder 

toicctiM him than he is to accuse himself, and he 

liiiln^ upon him the sincere marks of a penitent, 

Tb plain from heiice that the principle of the 

n»o*s integrity i» not destroyedj however he may 

)mt fidleii, though seven times a day ; and I must, 

ihilel live* reckon him for an honest man. 

Nor am 1 going ab«iut to suppose that the ex- 
tmttittjuid exigencies which have premised men of 
ike beyt principles to do what at another time they 
Mxild not do, make thone actions become less sinful^ 
tithcr ill tlieir own natui'e or circum&taneea. The 
^titt of a crime with respect to its being a crime, 
«k,i&ciffe0ce against God» i^ not removed by the 
QWMBwtmicci of necessity. It is without doubt a 
Ai far mc to stetd another man's food, though it 
«» lo supply starving nature ; for how do I Know 
vftftfarr lie whof*e food I steal may not be in as 
ndi danger of utarving for want of it as I? And 
if not, \u taking to ujv own use what I liave no 
i^||il IO| and taking it by fot ce or fraud ; and the 
fMtitai is not as to the right or wmng, whether I 
■svt a necemty to cat this man's bread or no, but 
viietber it be liis or my own P If it be his, and not 
■I mmt 1 cannot do it w ithout a manifest contempt 
of God*s law, and breaking the eighth article of it, 
[4SJ 
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** Thou shalt not steal." Thus, as to Grod, the crime 
is evident, let the necessity be what it will. 

But when we are considering human nature sub- 
jected, by the consequences of Adam'^s transgression, 
to frailty and infirmity, and regarding things firom 
man to man, the exigencies and extremities of 
straitened circumstances seem to me to be most 
prevailing arguments why the denomination of a 
man^s general character ought not by his fellow- 
mortals (subject to the same infirmities) to be 
gathei*ed from his mistakes, his errors, or failings; 
no, not from his being guilty of any extraordinary 
sin, but from the manner and method of his be- 
haviour. Does he go on to commit frauds, and 
make a practice of his sin P Is it a distress P Is it 
a storm of affliction and poverty has driven him 
upon the lee-shore of temptation ? Or is the sin the 
port he steered for? A ship may by stress of 
weather be driven upon sands and dangerous places, 
and the skill of the pilot not be blamable ; but he 
that runs against the wind, and without any neces- 
sity, upon a shelf which he sees before him, must 
do it on purpose to destroy the vessel, and ruin the 
voyage. 

In short, if no man can be called honest but he 
who is never overcome to fall into any bi^each of this 
rectitude of life, none but he who is sufficiently forti- 
fied against all possibility of being tempted by pros- 
pects, or driven by distress, to make any trespass upon 
nis integrity — woe be unto me that write, and to 
most that read ! where shall we find the honest man ? 

The Scripture is particularly expressive of this in 
the words, ** The righteous man falleth seven times a 
day, and riseth again.**' AVhy, this is very strange ; 
if a man come to commit seven crimes in a day, that 
is, many, for the meaning is indefinite, can this be an 
honest man P What says the world of him ? Hang 
[46] 
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hft IS a knave, a rascal, a dishonest fellow^ 

judgment 
trc ihh may be a righteous man. 

proper i 



n design of this head^ 
at it, 1% to tdl us we ought not to be too 

It Id bmiid our brother for hk sins, hi* in firm i- 
te, or mbfurtunes, mwe he that is dishonest iti 
jmmmya^ by a ai3utLl ur other crime which he com* 
nttii mmy rise from Uiat disaster by a sincere repen* 
taikcf, and bi- to-moiTOw an honester man than 
fkttdf in the eyt*s t>f his Maker* 

Bul h€*rc I am assaulted with another t*ensoriouM 
MOl DiMt* Here you talk of falHng to-day, and 
laiiig ftgatn to-morrow ; sinning and repenting ; 
rtv, here h a fellow hjii* cheated me of -£^p5CM>, and 
bt cooiet canting to me of liis repentance, tells* me he 
bnpQi God has forgiven him, and it would be hard 
"' to call to remembrance what God has wiped 
Tin is heartily isorry for the fault, and the like^ 
tod bc^ tny panfon, thut is, b^^ my estate indeed. 
For what i* all this to my money ? Let him pay 
K, and I will forgive him too. God may forgive 
kta the jfin* but that"?* nothing to my debt. 

Why, trulv* in answer to this in pad, you are in 
tleri^t if the man lie able to make you any satis- 
ftctioiif and doL^ not ilo it ; for I queution not, but 
i»Bfy trespass of this nature rcquireis restitution as 
PtII as reprntance ; restitution as far as the jinssible 

Ccr of the party extends ; and if the last be not 
ffl, tlie first \^ not Hkeiy to be sincere* 
Boi tf th*^ man either is not able to make you 
•y r I at all, or does make vou restitution 

to the ^:.. I of his capacity, and tlien comes and 
mn m before^ then the poor man is in the right, 
■"^ ""1 in the wrong ; for I make no question like- 
affimi, and could prove it by unanswemble 
he tnay be an honest man who cannot 
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pay his debts, but he cannot be an honest man who 
can, and does not. 

Innumerable accidents reduce men from plentiful 
fortunes to mean and low circumstances ; some pro- 
cured by their own vices and intemperance ; some by 
infirmities, ignorance, and mere want of judgment 
to mana^ their affairs ; some by the frauds and 
cheats of other men ; some by mere casualty and 
unavoidable accidents, wherein the sovereignty of 
Providence shows us, that the race is not to the 
swift, or the battle to the strong, or riches to men 
of understanding. 

First, some by vices and intemperance are reduced 
to poverty and distress. Our nonest man cannot 
fall in the misfortunes of this class, because there 
the very poverty is a sin, being produced from a sin- 
ful cause. As it is far from being allowed as an ex- 
cuse to a murderer to say he was in di*ink, because it 
is excusing a crime with a crime, so for a man to 
ruin his fortunes, as the prodigal in the Grospel, 
with riotous living, all the eflTects are wicked and 
dishonest, as they partake of the dishonesty of the 
cause from whence they proceed ; for he cannot be 
an honest man who wants wherewith to pay his debts 
after having spent what should have dischai^ged 
them in luxury and debauches. 

Secondly, some by ignorance and want of judg- 
ment to manage their affairs are brought to poverty 
and distress. These may be honest men, notwith- 
standing their weakness, "for I won't undertake that 
none of our honest men shall be fools. Tis true 
the good man is the wise man as to the main part 
of wisdom, which is included in his piety ; but many 
a religious man, who would not do any wrong wil- 
fiiUy to his neighbour, is obliged at last to injure 
both his own family and other people**s for want of 
discretion to guide him in his affairs, and to judge 
[48] 
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iiself ; mid tiierefore I dare not tax all our 
1 »itli being knaves, nor will I say but such a 
mm mity be honest. Some will ^y that such a man 
ihmld not venture into business which he i^ not 
lldi to miui&ge, and therefore 't vfm the vice of his 
mfanekatiding, and, like the case in the first article^ 
iioiasang ft fault with a fault. 

I catiuot id low thi^, for if I am a^ked wh}^ a fool 
mitiim* into trade, I answer, because he is a fool, 
wit becau'^e he is a knave. 

If fool* ixmkl their own Ignorance discern, 
Thry 'd l>F no bnger Ibols, because they 'd Jeam, 

If vou would eon ^n nee a man that be wants discre- 
. *m roust give him discretion to be convinced ; 
ui» liirn Ik* cannot know he has it not, because he 
bi tt iKit* No man is answerable either to God or 
mm far Uwit which he never was master o£ The 
prup^r t?xpres»ioii that ever I met with in this 
was of a certain idiot or natural which a 
fortfeman of my acquaintance kept in his family, 
•ko hmM>g on his deathbed* was observed to be very 
bbA mtich txjncerned about dying* The 
I fent a minister to him» who, as well as he 
to his understanding, discoup^ with him 
iksiit death and judgment to come. The poor 
onitm^ who was hardly ever able to give a rational 
iMntcr to a question before, after hearing him very 
AttHitifdj, broke out into tears with this expr^sion 
~tliai he hoj^ed Gotl would not recjuire anything 
ff htni that He had not given him judgment to un- 
4nfci&d. Whatever it may be as to the souh I 
Hi positive, in the case of human affairs, no man is 
miwuialite to man for any more than his discretion, 
BvQits are not in our power ; a man may be nicely 
in life, though he may be weak enough in 
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Thirdly, some are ruined, and are yet merely passive, 
being either defrauded and cheated by knaves, or 
plundered and rifled by thieves, or by immediate 
casualties, as fire, enemies, storms, floods, and the 
like ; these are things which neither touch the man^s 
honesty nor his discretion. ITius Job was, by Grod^s 
permission and the agency of the devil, reauced in 
a moment from a plentiful estate to be as naked as 
he came out of his mother's womb. I would fain 
ask those who say no man can be an honest man if 
he does not pay his debts, who paid Job's debts if he 
owed any, and where w&s his dishonesty if be did not 
pay them P I still readily grant that he cannot be 
an honest man who does not pay his debts if he can ; 
but if otherwise, then the words ought to be altered, 
and they should say, he cannot be an honest man 
who borrows any money, or buys anything upon his 
credit ; and this cannot be true. 

But since I have led myself into the argument, I 
cannot but make a small digression concerning peo- 
ple who fail in trade. I conceive the greatest error 
of such is their terror about breaking, by which they 
are tempted while their ci-edit is good, though their 
bottom be naught, to push farther in, expecting, or 
at least hoping, by the profits of some happy voyage, 
or some lucky hit, as they call it, to retrieve their 
circumstances, and stand their ground. 

I must confess I cannot vindicate the honesty of 
this ; for he who, knowing his circumstances to be 
once naught, and his bottom worn out, ought not in 
justice to enter into any man's debt, for then he 
trades on their risk, not on his own, and yet trades 
for his own profits, not theirs. This is not fair, be- 
cause he deceives the creditor, who ventures his 
estate on that bottom which he supposes to be good, 
and the other knows it not. Nay, though he really 
pays this creditor, he is not honest ; for, in conscience, 
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&mer creditom had a right to all his effects iii 

iofi to tlieir ilehts ; and if he really pays one 

itid the rest but a share^ \ is a wrong to the 

would therefore advise all tradesmen who find 
rircimistJinces deelining, as soon* at least, as 
tkj fir»t di>ct;rn tlieuii>elves to be incapable of pay- 
v^ their debts if not while yet they can pay every 
mm ftU, make a full stop, «nd call all p<.»opIe together ; 
(ftbere is oiough to pay them all, lei tnem have it; 
if out let them have their just sharers of it By this 
acme yau will ccii^iinly have Gocfs blessing, and 
IW chajftrtcr of an honest man left to begin again 
•Wi; oikI creditors are often prevailed with, in cou- 
mimitiott af %uvh a getiemus honesty ^ to throw back 
KHUithitig to put ^uch a man in a poisture to live 
IpM, or by further \oluntary credit and friendship 
Ib opliftld biuu lliis i^ much better ako with 
mptct to intcnesi, as well as honcj^ty, thiui to run 
M to all exlrE*initieH till the buitlen falU too heavy 
cilber for debtor or creditor to l>eaj-» This would 
fVffcoi manv of the ex t re mi lias, which, I iOiV, pub» 
tlte hotic^ty uf a man to ^o exti aordinniy a tiiaL 

An lKme»t principle would ceitfiinl)' (fictatc to the 
■SI, if it were consulted with* that when he knows 
be ta not able to pav^ it is not lawful for him to 
bomiw^ Taking credit is a promise of payment: a 
pnMniw of [>aymcnt is tncitly unden^tood, and he 
mami lie honest who promii^es what he knows he 
OBlioi perform^ as I shall note more at large on 
4Qollii*r head. But if the man be paid, \et it ^as 
iwt ^n hunmt act; ^was lieceiving the man, and 
iiMkiiig him run a greater risk Uian he knew of, and 
iodi a rule as be would not have run had he know n 
f«or cmanistances and bottom as you do; so that 
Wfekfkceit upon det^it. 

Hsif I know IB a disputed point, and a thing which 
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a great many practise who pass for very honest m&i 
in the worlo, out I like it not the better for that ; 
I am very positive, that he who takes my goods on 
the foot of nis credit, when, if he should me the next 
day, he knows his estate will not pay me five shillings 
in the pound, though he shoula not die, but does 
pay me at the time appointed, is as much guilty of 
a fraud as if he actually robbed my house. Credit 
is a received opinion of a man's honesty and ability, 
his willingness to pay, and his having wherewith to 
pay ; and he who wants either of these, his credit is 
lame. Men won'^t sell their goods to a litigious, 
quarrelsome man, though he be never so rich, nor 
to a needy man, though ne be never so honest. Now 
if all the world believe that I am honest and able, 
and I know that I am not the last, I cannot be the 
first if I take their goods upon credit ; 't is vain to 
pretend men tirade upon the general risk of menu's 
appeamnce, and the credit of common fame, and all 
men have an equal hazard. I say no; men may 
venture their estates in the hands of a flourishing 
bankrupt, and he by virtue of his yet unshaken 
credit is trusted ; but he cannot be honest that takes 
this credit, because he knows his circumstances are 

auite otherwise than they are supposed to be, that 
fie man is deceived, and he is privy to the deceit. 
This digression is not so remote from the purpose 
as I expected when I began it : the honesty that I 
am speaking of chiefly respects matters of commerce, 
of which credit and payment of debt are the most 
considerable branches. 

There is another article in trade, which many very 
honest men have made familiar to themselves, which 
yet, I think, is in no case to be defended, and that is 
relating to counterfeit money. Custom, before the 
old money was suppressed in England, had prevailed 
so far upon honesty, that I have seen some men put 
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money among their running ca»h^ to 
every surn they paid^ in oilier to 
hvr «c»liiebo()y or other take it; I have heaiii many 
pipple own they iriade no M^^ruple of it« hut I c-oold 
oeter hnd the^n give one good reason to ju^^tify the 
boQi»ty of it 

Pint, tliey aay it comefl for money, and it ought 

bgaiot to which I answer, that is just as good a 

maofi Aft Uits : A has cheated me^ and therefore I 

WKJ chmt B* If I have received a ^um of money 

far good, and knowing not that any of it is other- 

liit offer it in payntetit to another, this is just and 

booai : but if, on thi^4 other man^s telling it over, 

k pelums ine a piece of braxH or counterfeit money 

vluch I diange again » and afterwards, knowing this 

to be such, offer the mine piece to another, I know 

■0 vor«e fmiid in its (icgrw in the world, and I 

not to prove it so beyond contradiction, 

if the fin^t [x^rson diil nut take thi.'^ piece of 

ancy, it was because, being both watchful and skii- 

^jt, he could discover it ; and if 1 offer it to another, 

^^Bi with an expectation that he, being either hm 

^Hlebftil or le^H skilful, ^hali overlook it, and ko I 

^fliQ make an advantage of my neighbours igno> 

rnrn^ or want of care, 

in put some parallel casefi to this, to illustrate it. 
SoppoHC m, blind man comes into a shop to buy goods 
of me^iuid giving mc a guinea to change* I shaJl give 
him the reinaindtT in bat! nKiney^ would not every- 
liodf say *t ww* a barlwirous thing P \\'^hy, the other 
kiO otic, for if the penjon be ignorant of money, he 
tiUtiid MM to the point in hand ; and nothing caii lie 
onfiur than to take tlie advantage. 

again, a young boy or a servant newlj 

in trade ii* sent to buy goods, and by his 

order he asks for such a commodity ; and 

1^1 nremiititig upon the rawness of the niessenger^ 
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deliver a sort of a meaner quality, and take the fiill 

i)rice of him ; would you gnidge to be used scurvily 
or such a trick ? Why, no less or better is offering 
brass for silver, presuming only the want of care or 
skill in the receiver shall pass it unobserved. 

" Ay, but,*" says a learned tradesman, who would 
be thought honester than ordinary, " I always change 
it again, if it be brought back.^ Yes, sir, so does a 
pickpocket give you your handkerchief again wh^i 
you nave fastened on him, and threatened him with 
the mob. The matter, in short, is this : if the man 
whom you have cheated can cheat nobody else, then 
no thanks to you; when he comes to you, and 
charges the fraud upon you, you ^11 make satisfac- 
tion, because, if you won^ the law will compel you 
to it. 

But if the fraud may be carried on, as you are 
manifestly willing, consenting, and instrumental in 
it that it should, behold the consequence : your first 
sin against honesty is multiplied in all the hands 
through whom this piece of bad money knowingly so 
passes, till at last it happens to go smgle to a poor 
man that can'^t put it off, and the wrong and injury 
may issue where it was wanted to buy bread for a 
starving family. 

All the excuses I could ever meet with could never 
satisfy me that it can consist with honesty to put 
brass or copper away for gold or silver, any more 
than it wouia to give a blind messenger sand instead 
of sugar, or brown bread instead of white. 

OF HONESTY IN PROMISES 

" A man is known by his word, and an ox by his 

homs,^ says an old English proverb. If I understand 

the true meaning of it, 'tis that the honesty of a 

man is known by his punctually observing his word, 
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ad plainly as any creature is known 

^ibvjoufl distinction, Tis the peculiar 

faGtjr of mn hon^t man, the distinguishing mark 

k know hifii by. His word or promise is as sacred 

tohrm tn aU hi« a^airs in the world a^ the strongest 

oWpitioii which can be kid on him ; nor is it a 

tbiag (orm^l by him from .settled resolutions^ or 

mwtns af policy taken up of course to rai^ or 

filiis reputatiuru but it U trie native produce of his 

haoesA principle ; *t is the consetjuence, and his hon- 

n^ u Ibe csausie ; he ceaaee to be honest when he 

e waei to preserve this solemn regard to his word. 

If he gi^^es hi?« word» any man may depend upon 
it for ibe safety of his life or estate ; he sconis to 
peiraricate or shill himself off from the punctual 
okerraxire of it^ though it be to his loss, 

I am't abate an honest man an inch in the punc- 
ttnl observance of a promise made upon parole if it 
bt to the tnan s possible power to perform it* be- 
onut there a^m§ to be something too base to eon- 
it«4 irith honesty in the very nature of a man that 
on go back from his word. 

The reverence our ancestors paid to their promise^i, 
m ¥ciptl passed, I am of the opinion^ gave that re- 
nuuiable brand of infamy and scandal upon the 
i&ml of giving the lie. A gentlenianj which is, in 
Aortv the modern term for an honest man^ or a man 
rf bonaurt cannot receive a greater reproatli than 
to be told he !ic» ; that is^ that he forfeits his woixi, 
bmkai his veracity ; for the minute he does that he 
ttipntlegnaiis himself, disgraces the blood of his 
HJIyt degenerate!* from his anc^ntors, and com- 
^mom miTe, scoundrel, and anything. 

Sdme people, who have lun their points of honour 
to the extremes, are of the opinion that this affrrint 
of ttwp lie ought not to be given to anything they 
4II a gentleman, or that calls hinuself so, till lie has 
[6S] 
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so far exposed himself to all other degrees of infiunj 
as to hea,r kicking or caning, and the like; that 
after this, when he breaks his word, he may be told 
he lies, or anything else; but till then the very 
thing itself is so intolerable an abuse, that the per- 
son who ventures to trespass so foully on the niles 
of good manners deserves not the honour of fair 
play for his life ; but as some beasts of prey are 
refused the fair law of the field, and are knocked 
down in every hedge, so these, like bullies and mere 
rakes, may be pistolled in the dark and stabbed at 
the comer of an alley ; that is to say, any measure 
may be used with them to dismiss them from the 
society of mankind, as fellows not sufferable in the 
commonwealth of good manners. 

I do not argue for these extremes ; but I instance 
in this to testify the veneration all good men have 
for the word or promise of an honest man, and the 
esteem which the integrity of the mind, expressed 
by a zealous regard to the words of the mouth, has 
obtained in the world. The French, when they 
express themselves in vindication of their honour, 
always bring it about by this, Je suis homme de 
parole^ I am an honest man, or a man of my word ; 
that is, I am a man that may be trusted upon my 
parole, for I never bi-eak my word. 

Such was the value put upon the promises of men 
in former time, that a promise of payment of money 
was recoverable in our courts by law, till the in- 
conveniences proved so many that an Act was made 
on purpose to restrain it to a sum under ten pounds. 
But to this day if a man promises marriage to a 
woman, especially if she has granted him any favours 
upon that condition, the laws of the lana, which 
therein have regard to the laws of honour, will oblige 
him to make it good, and allow it to be a sufficient 
plea to forbid his marrying with anybody else. 
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T&ert are innumerable instances of the Tenemtion 
iD imtions pay to the expressive article of human 
^encrtj* In the war yoti meet with frequent in- 
iteiOBi of prisoners dismissed by a generous enemy 
(fOD their parole, either to pay their ransom, or to 
jmtire iurii or such conditions, or come back and 
RRmfler ihem^lvei^ pn^onen^; and he that should 
faifeii tlibt )>arole would be ported in tlie enemy's 
«nny, and hissed out of hh owil 

I know notliing a wise man would not choo^se to 
4o nitiier timsj^ by breaking hi«i wonl, give the world 
mA ma ttndeniable te^tinmny of his tx^ing a knave. 
11) U U that good name which Solomon mys is better 
^imi lik^ aiul in a precious ointment, and which when 
i ami hiui oiH^ loKt he has nothing left worth keeping. 
k mail may even hang him^lf out of the way, for no 
nm thai looks like a man will keep his t-ompany. 

Wliefi a man haA once come to breaking his word, 
m man Uiat has any value for his iTpulation cares 
to be ne^n in hi^ company ; but all good men shun 
kiiB, a» if he were infected with the plague. 

Hiere are men, indeed, who will be exceeding 
pOBclisal to their word-s and pix>niises ^ ho yet cannot 
W caOnl banc^t men, bet^ause they have other vices 
md f!XrurBionB that render them otherways wicked. 
Hhk give their testhnony to the beauty of honesty 
h» cbomjng it as the l)e?.t mas^k to put a glo§a upon 
wir adiotiAt and conceal the other deformities of 
thar Hipai; and so honesty, like religion* is made 
wtof to di3^gui.*4e the hvtKxTite, and niise a reputa- 
Boo tipon the shadow, by the advaj^tage it t^kes of 
the n»I esteem the world has of the substance. I 
lifof ihi9« counterfeit honesty, as is said of religion 
in like aaaei^ If honesty was not the most eseellent 
ttttiiaaieiit^ ^t would not be made use of as the most 
ya eiow piietenc*e ; nor is there a moi-e eEC|ui?>ite way 
nr a man to play the h>poerite| than to pretend an 
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extraordinary zeal to the performance of his prom- 
ises ; because, when the opinion of any man^s honesty 
that way has spread in the thoughts of men, there is 
nothing so great but they will trust him with, nor 
so hard but they will do it for him. 

All men reverence an honest man : the knaves 
stand in awe of him, fools adore him, and wise men 
love him ; and thus is virtue its own reward. 

Honest men are in more danger from this one 
hypocrite than from twenty open knaves ; for these 
have a mark placed upon them by their general 
character, as a buoy upon a rock to warn strangers 
from venturing upon it. But the h}rpocrites are like 
a pit covered over, like shoals under water, and dan- 
ger concealed which cannot be seen. I must confess 
I have found these the most dangerous, and have 
too deeply suffered by throwing myself on their pro- 
testations of honesty. The esteem I alwciys enter- 
tained of the most beautiful gift God has bestowed, 
or man could receive, has made me the easier to be 
deceived with the resemblance of it. 

So much as I, or any one else, by the viciousness of 
our own nature, or the prevailing force of accidents, 
snares, and temptations, have deviated from this 
shining principle, so far as we have been foolish 
as well as wiclced, so much we have to repent of 
towards our Maker, and be ashamed of towards our 
neighbour. 

For my part, I am never backward to own, let 
who will be the reader of these sheets, that to the 
dishonour of my Maker, and the just scandal of my 
own honesty, I have not paid that due regard to the 
rectitude of this principle which my own knowledge 
has owned to be its due ; let those who have been 
juster to themselves, and to the Giver of it, rejoice 
in the happiness, rather than triumph over the 
infirmity. 
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But Jet them be sure they have been juster on 
mn jMirts; let them he positive that their own 

^ntv in uutAiiited, and would abide all the trials 

Ksrfnc&s that a ruined fortune* strong temptationH, 

' deep distrmaes^ could bring it into ; let them 

botfl till these dangers are past, atid they put 

ATtnour off; and if they can do it, then I will 

Iv arknowlixlge they hare less* need of repentance 

t that I pretend, a^ I noted before, and shall 
re|jeai, that thene rircmn stances rcTider my fail- 
QT any man's else, the less a sin, but they make 
the reiMii] why we tliat have fallen should rather he 
plied than reproached by tho^ who think they 
4Hid» becaaiie, wlien the same assaulb are made 
upon the chastity of their honour, it may be every 
^^pl as likely to be prostituted as their neigh bour'^s. 
^H^Aid yticb is the folly of i^candal, as well m the 
^Bb||M| of nmliee, that it aeldom fixes reproach 
H^^^H right fi»ot. I have seen so much of it, with 
^^SpSto other people, as well as to myself, that it 
^ra me a very scoundrel opinion of all tha^ people 
•liQiii I find forwanl to lo^d their neighbours with 
itpPOttdi. Nothing i« more frequent in tliis case 
InAn to run awny with a piece of a man's character, 
in which they err, and do him wrong, and leave that 
pvt of him untouched which in really black, and 
vould bear it ; this makes nie sometimes, when with 
tile hiifiiblcst and most almsing thoughts of myself I 
bok ap» assd betwixt God and my own souh cry out, 
^Whal a wretch am I * "* at the same time smile at 
tW liiire*bniinc«l enemy, whose tongue, tipped with 
HiKrr» mns ahead of his understanding, and missing 
flie criotca for which I deserve more than he can 
Wet, reproaches me with those I never committed, 
Mittiiiiki I am readv to call him back, like the 
when the t^sgs run upon the foil^ and ^ay, 
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^Hold, hold, you are wrong; take him here, and 
you have him. 

I question not but 't is the same with other peo- 
ple ; for when malice is in the heart, reproach gener- 
ally goes a mile before consideration, and where is 
the honesty of the man all this while? This is 
trampling upon my pride, sed mqiorifcuiUy but with 
greater pride ; ^t is exposing my dishonesty, but with 
tiie highest knavery ; 't is a method no honest man 
will take, and when taken, no honest man r^ards ; 
wherefore, let none of these sons of slander take 
satisfaction in the frequent acknowledmnents I am 
always ready to make of my own famng, for that 
humility with which I always find cause to look into 
my own heart, where I see others worse, and more 
guilty of crimes than they can lay to my charge, yet 
makes me look back upon their weakness with the 
last contempt, who fix tneir impotent charges where 
there is not room to take hold, and run away with 
the air and shadow of crimes never committed. 

I have instanced this, not at all on my own ac- 
count, for 't is not worth while, for if I am injured, 
what 's that to troubling the world with when I am 
forgotten? But while I am examining the nicest 
article in the world, honesty, I cannot but lay down 
these thrc^e heads from the preceding observations : — 

1. He who is forward to reproach the infirmities 
of other men's honesty, is very near a breach of his 
own. 

2. He that hastily reproaches another without 
sufficient ground, cannot be an honest man. 

3. Where there may be sufficient ground of re- 
proach, yet an honest man is always tender of his 
neighbour's character from the sense of his o¥m 
frailty. 

But I return to honesty, as it affects a man^s 
pledging his word, which is the counterpart of his 
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priodpliv And this liecame^ as I said, I should chiefly 
l^prJ IKIh Itcinesty iks it concerns human affaii^ 
ommatioii, and negotiation. 

And here I meet with a tradesman come just in 

hm daaning one of his neighboui^, '* Well, I have 

Im at a pUice for nione\%" says he, " but I can get 

Moe. ^rhcn* ^s such an one, he passes for an honest 

ami but I am sure he is a great ix^gue to me, for he 

bn promtM!d tne my money a long time, but puts me 

off tftill rrocii time to titne ; he makes no more of 

brettkitlg his woixi, than of drinking a glass of been 

iftm «it« he ha«» told me forty Vwh already. Thiij is 

of >iMjr honest men ; if all such honest men were 

we fibould have a better trade,^ And thus 

\m nam on. 

If all Riich honest men weix? hanged, they that 

left might have a better trade ; but how many 

of thetn wouhl there be ? 

Now, though I shall in no way vindiciite meirs 
ktfty pTtmiiHeii alwolutely to perfonii i^hat is doubt- 
ful in Ibe event* yet I cannot agree that e%'ery man 
wh©, kaviDg promi?^ a payment, does not perform 
It lo his time, is a knave or a lian If it were so, the 
^Lvd have mercy upon three parts of the city. 
^B Wherefore^ to state this matter dearly, it must be 
^Bikto A little to piec^, and the articles spoken to 

Fuit^ Without question, when a man makes a 
promise of payment to another on a set day, know- 
li^ to hi* own thought?^ that it is not probable he 
ibouU be capable to comply with it, or i^^illy design- 
By not ta comply with it, or not endeavouring to 
conipfy with it, ^t is a deceit ptit upon the party, 
\lia premeditated fornml lie, the man that made it 
k a ftmiger to hone!4ty ; he is a knave, and every- 
^BBg that is base and liad. But, 
I SooDodlj* Promises ought to be mideti^tood, both 
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by the person to whom and the person by whom they 
are made, as liable to those contingencies that all 
human affairs and persons are liable to, as death, 
accidents, disappointments, and disorder. Thus, if 
a man who ought to pay me to-day tells me, ** Sir, I 
cannot comply with you to-day ;' but if you call for 
it next week, you shall have it ; '^ if I may put this 
answer into plainer English, and I suppose the man 
to be an honest man, I cannot imderstand his mean- 
ing otherwise than thus : — 

" Sir, I acknowledge your money is due. I have 
not cash enough by me to pay you to-day, but I 
have several running bills, and several persons who 
have promised me money, which I doubt not I shall 
receive against such a time ; and if you call then, 
I make no question but I shall be able to do it ; 
and if it is possible for me to pay you, I will do it 
at that time without fail.'' 

I confess it were as well to express themselves thus 
at large in all the appointments people make for pay- 
ment, and would the pei-sons who make them con- 
sider it, they would do so ; but custom has prevailed 
in our general way of speaking, whereby all things 
that are subject to the common known contingents of 
life, or visible in the circumstances of the case, are 
understood without beingexpressed. For example : — 

I make an appointment of meeting a man positively 
at such a town, such a certain day or hour. If I were 
talking to a Turk or a pagan that knows nothing, or 
believes nothing of supreme Providence, I would say 
— If the Lord of heaven and earth, that governs all 
my actions, please to preserve and permit me. But 
w&en I am talking to a Christian, it should seem to 
be so universally supposed that every appointment 
is subjected and submits to the government of Provi- 
dence, that the repetition would be needless; and 
that when a man promises positively to meet, 'tis 
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vftii A gexieral tuh-inteUtmtwr^ a resen'e as natural a^ 
Kitoe itself, to the Divine permission* All men 
inoVf tb&t ttoleas 1 am ali ve I cannot come there, 
ir if I am taken sick, both wliich tnay easily happen, 
I ihall disappaint him. And* therefore, if lie should 
uq^ me «|(iiin to come without fail, and I should 
Wftv, "I won't fail if I am alive and wt;!!,*' the man 
oo^at ta take it for an affront, atul ask me if t take 
Um for A fool, to think if I am taken sick, I should 
mm wiUi mv bed at mv back, or if death should 
mtcrretie, be had oce^fiion to sjieak with my ghost. 

In tliis Bense, a tradesman who promises payment 
cf moaei*' at a set time ; first, 't is supposed he has it 
not now in his hafids, because he puts off' the |>erson 
dentftodiiig to a further day, and promises to comply 
ffitli it thfn. This promise, therefore, can be under- 
itood no iithen^ise than that he expects to receive 
HMJcev by that time. NoWj if this man, by tlie like 
diiqipoiEiljiienti from otiier men^ or any otiier invol- 
tafainr €»sUAltv% is really and hcma fitk unable to 
coai|iiy with tne time of promised payment, I can- 
not tre but this may Ix^fnll an honejsjt nian» and he 
•eitlierdesignii^g to fail when he prom is^iefl, not being 
ibk to prevent the accident that obliged him to do 
it, DOT in any way voluntary in the breach, is not, in 
Qjr opinion, i^uilty of a lie, or breach of his honour, 
he ditl not make those verbal rei»erves in the 
i be bad given. 
rery roan who cannot tx)nif>ly with promised 
iTmentfi should Ije thu?i brandctl with lying and 
»ty, then let him who U without the sin cast 
for noliody eW* ou^^ht to do it 
'w IriJt?, tliere is a diifcreiice 1x4 ween an accident 
^tl A pnirtiee ; tliat is* in nhort, there i?* a ditlerence 
HiFtrii him who mt^et?* with a gi^eat many occa^niona 
ku» to break his word, and he that meets with but 
btit if it be a crime, he that commit* it once is 
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no more an honest man than he that commits it 
forty times ; and if it be not a crime, he that does 
it forty times is as honest as he that has occasion to 
do it but once. 

But let no man take encouragement from hence to 
be prodigal of his word, and slack in his perform- 
ance ; for this nice path is so near the edge of the 
pit of knavery, that the least slip lets you fall ia 

These promises must have abundance of circum- 
stances to brin^ the honest man out of the scandal 

As, first. l%e disappointments which occasioned 
this breach of his wora must have been unforeseen 
and unexpected, otherwise the expectation of per- 
forming his promise was ill grounded, and then his 
honesty is answerable for the very making the prom- 
ise, as well as the breaking it. 

Second. No endeavours must be wanting to com- 
ply with the promise, otherwise 't is wrong to say, 
** I am disappointed, and can't make good my word.'* 
The man ought to say, ^ Sir, I have disappointed 
myself by my negligence or wilfulness, and have 
obliged myself to break my word ; ^ or, in English, 
" Sir, I am a knave ; for though I made you a prom- 
ise which I might have performed, I took no care 
about it, not valuing the forfeiture of my word.*" 

If, then, the case is so nice, though, in the strict- 
ness of speaking, such a disappointment may oblige 
an honest man to break his word, yet every honest 
man, who would preserve that character to himself 
ou^ht to be the more wary, and industriously avoid 
making such absolute unconditional promises, because 
we are to avoid the circumstances of offence. 

But as to the nature of the thing, 't is plain to me 
that a man may in such cases be obliged to break his 
word unwillingly ; and nothing can to a fraud or dis- 
honest action in that case, which is not either volun- 
tary in itself, or the occasion voluntarily procured. 
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OF RELATIVE HONESTY 



[h SI tuple and plain, without gloss and 



; in universal He that 



tnav uu\ 



hold 



reputation in one particular* may l>e justly 
witn infamv in auuther* A man may be 
punctual in his dealings^ and a knave in his rela- 
tioiKt; honest in his warehotif^, tuid a knave at his 
tttmdt; he may be a saint in his company, a devil 
ill hk fimiilv ; true to his word, and false to his 
ftndahip ; out Hhostti'vcT he be, he is no honest 
mmk An houe^t man is all of a piece the whole 
toolixtuf^ of his life ; hi^ geuemi conduct is genu- 
ine, «tKl aqyan^l accoi-ding to the rule^ of honesty ; 
y nrvcr mai into esttremeK and exceises on one 
band or otber. 
ttXMife?^ I find ihi,s thing which llicy call relative 
iy ven little thought of in the world* and that 
iii still Horse, 'lift very little understood. I'll 
jit down to bat a few examples s^nje of which 
atly happen among us, and will therefore be 
s fiunitiarly received. 

are relative obligations entailed on us in 
bmily cittrumstancest which are ju&t debts, and 
be puid, and which, in a w oixl, a man can no 
be nonest if he does not make conscience of 
£■11111 ' he rjiii in the case of the most un- 

fMli between man and man. 

Tile %ivhU innn children to parents, and from 
•tiw to tlnir husbiuids, are in a manner i^latively 
ibogMli and the obligation transferred into the 
■wfcr erf nJijriou^ duties*. God* the guide and com- 
— iJu of all sulioFtlination, has, as it were, tfiken 
A^t part into Hirt own bond. T is rather called 
• duty to Him than a rektive duty only. But if 
9m 1»ke this for a discharge to them of all relative 
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obligations to wives and to children, or that God 
had less required one than the other, thej must 
act upon very wrong principles. 

Nature, inaeed, dictates in general a man^s pro- 
viding subsistence for his family, and he is dedflired 
to be so far from a Christian that he is worse than 
an infidel that neglects it. But there are other 
parts of our obligations which honesty calls upon 
us to perform. 

A wife and children are creditors to the father of 
the family, and he cannot be an honest man that 
does not discharge his debt to them, any more than 
he could if he did not repay money borrowed to a 
stranger ; and not to lead my reader on to intricate 
and disputed particulars, I instance principally in 
those that nobody can dispute, as, first, education. 
By this I mean, not only putting children to school, 
which some parents think is all they have to do with 
or for their children, and indeed with some is all 
that they know how to do, or are fit to do ; I say, 
I do not mean this only, but several other additional 
cares, as : (1.) Directing what school, what parts of 
learning are proper for them, what improvements 
they are to be taught ; (2.) studying the genius and 
capacities of their children in what they teach them. 
Some children will voluntarily learn one thing, and 
can never be forced to leani another, and for want 
of which observing the genius of children we have 
so many learned blockheads in the world, who are 
mere scholars, pedants, and no more. (3.) But the 
main part of this debt which relative honesty calls 
upon us to pay to our children, is the debt of in- 
struction, the debt of government, the debt of ex- 
ample. He that neglects to pay any of these to his 
family is a relative knave, let him value himself 
upon his honesty in paying his other debts as much 
as he will. 
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Til A fttrauge notion men have of honesty and of 
tbrtr being honest men, a» if it related to nothing 
but tradesmeti or men who borrow and lend, or that 
'titlf was obtained by an ordinary o!J^iel■vance of 
bt and wrong between man and man. ''Tis a 
it ntixlfikc ; me name of an honest man is neither 

Sined, nor so soon lost as these mf^n 
ivid wm a very honest man, no t with- 
his p^tniou and revenge in the caiie of 
hin murder in the case of Uriah, or hi« 
idtitltrv in the case of Bathsheba. The intent and 
mm cfcsiigo of hi» life was upright ; and whenever 
htMl by the power of that temptation that over- 
cunt him» he m^e n^ain by re{>entance* 

iM. no vain men natter theiiiselve* with the pride 
oTtlieir honesty in niei-e matters of debtor and cred* 
itor, t hough tliat is ali>o atujolutely necessary and es- 
•eitial to an honest man* 

But tr»ce this honeiit man home to his family. 
b be a lymnt or a churl to his wife? Is he a 
inwer to the conch ict and behaviour of hi^ chit* 
itmt U he an Eli to their vices? Are tlicy iinin- 
^iKted, unctyrretti'd* unexhorted, ungovemeti, or ill 
mrnetl ? That man is a kna^-e, a relative knave ; 
m odtlter does his duty to God^ or payi the debt of 
ihutbatid, or of a parent, to his wife or his family. 

Sicoiid]yt ttftcr the debt of education, there is 
the debt of inductioTJ due from us to our children* 
Tbt drbt fnnn n parent is far from ending when the 
diildren WHue irtnn sichool, as the brutes who turn 
^ibeir young ofl* from them when ttiey are ju^t able 
piiit for them Jiclves. It is our busine*^% tfoubtJess^ 
~^ ^ ce them into the world, and tu do it in 
ner a% 8uiis the circumstHnces we are in» 
*to to their supply* and the inclinations and capaci- 
tiw of our children* This is a debt the want of 
fajriog which makei« many children too justly re* 
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proach their parents with Delecting them in their 
youth, and not giving them the necessary introduc- 
tion into the world, as might have qualified them to 
struggle and shift for themselves. 

Not to do this is to ruin our children n^atively 
on one hand, as doing it without judgment and 
without reganl to our &mily circumstances, and our 
children's capacities, is a positive ruining them on 
the other. I could very usefully run out this part 
into a long discourse on the necessity there is of con- 
sulting the inclinations and capacities of our children 
in our placing them out in the world. How many 
a martial spirit do we find damned to trade, while 
we spoil many a good pointer, and convert the able 
limbs and bones of a blockhead into the figure of 
a long robe, or a gown and cassock? 

How many awkward clumsy fellows do we breed 
to surgery or to music, whose fingers and joints 
Nature originally designed, and plainly showed it us 
by their size, were better suited for the blacksmith's 
sledge or the carpenter's axe, the waterman's oar or 
the carman's whip ? 

Whence comes it to pass that we have so many 
young men brought to the bar and to the pulpit with 
stammering tongues, hesitations and impediments 
in their speech, unmusical voices, and no common 
utterance ; while, on the other hand, Nature's crip- 
ples — bow-legged, battle-hammed, and half-made 
creatures — are bred tumblers and dancing-masters ? 

I name these because they occur most in our com- 
mon observation, and are all miserable examples, 
where the children curse the knavery of their fatners 
in not paying the debt they owed to them as parents, 
in putting them to employments that had been suita- 
ble to their capacities, and suitable to what Nature 
had cut them out for. 

I came into a public-house once in London, where 
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that waB a bljui^k tnulatto-looking man sitting, talk- 
ing wm warmly among some gentlemen, who, I 
ubirTeQ^ were listening very attentively to what he 
«id, tnd I sat in v^ir down and did the like. ^ was 
ritlignait ple^iiure I heard him distourise very hand* 
ummy on several weigh tv aubjecta* I founcf he was 
i my gutKl scholar, had ^leen very handsomely bred, 
ind that learning and ssttidy were his delight; and, 
acne than that, some of the best of science was at 
tint time his employment. At length I took the 
ftwdom to Bfik him if he was bom in England ? 
He rephed with a great deal of good humour in 
^tbt iiifuifter$ hut with an excess of re^ntmeni at his 
er, aJid with tears in his eyes, " Yes, yes, sir, I 
im a true-boni Englishman ; to my father's shame 
it .spoken^ who, being an Englishman himself, 
"" lind it in his heart to join himself to a negixi 
though he must neeass know the children he 
«boiiU beset wotdd cuD$e the memory of such an 

Iirtion, and abhor his very name for toe sake of it, 
T^ vcs,^ i!Ays he, repeating it again, ** I atn an 
lridi.%hnian, and born in lawful wedlock ; happy 
kaj it lieen for me, though mj father hatl gone to 
tke devil for whoi-edoin, had he Iain with a cook- 
maid, or pniduced me from t!ie meanest beggar- 
iromati in the street My tather might do the duty 
ofnaliife to his black wife ; but, GiU knows, he did 
BO joslioe to his children. If it had not been for 
this cbunned black fac% of mine,"^ sa^ s he, then sniil* 
i^ ** I had been bred to the law, or brought up in 
tiie itudy of divinity ; but my father gave me learn- 
^^ to no manner of purpose, for he Ttoew I should 
^ptvcr be able to rise by it to anything but a learned 
H|ril^ de chambt^. What he put nie to school for 
^HBranot imagine; he spoilea a good turpauHng 
*lltti he strove to make me a gentlt^man. When 
htliaci resolved to marry a slave tuid lie with a slave, 
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he should have begot slaves, and let us have beeix. 

bred as we were bom ; but he has twice ruined me 

first, with getting me a frightful face, and then goings 
to paint a gentleman upon me.^ 

It was a most affecting discourse indeed, and as 
such I record it ; and I found it ended iu; tears from 
the person, who was in himself the most deserving, 
modest, and judicious man that I ever met with 
under a n^ro countenance in my life. 

After this story I persuaded myself I need say no 
more to this case ; the education of our chilaren, 
their instruction, and the introducing them into the 
world, is a part of honesty, a debt we owe to them ; 
and he cannot be an honest man that does not, to 
the utmost of his ability and judgment, endeavour 
to pay it. 

All the other relative obligations, which family 
circumstances call for the discharge of, allow the 
same method of arguing for, and are debts in their 
proportion, and must be paid upon the same princi- 
ple of integrity. I have neither room nor is there 
any occasion to enlarge upon them. 
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^"^^ONmiRSATION k the brightest and 
■ ' most beiiutiful part of life: 'tis an 

emblem of the enjoyment of a future 
state, fur suituhle §ocietj is a heavenly 
life ; ^t is tliat part of life by which 
iiiil ure not only distinguishetl fi-om the iiiani- 
world, hut by i*hieh thty are di^tin^ii^hed 
otie a not her. Per hap?* I mny be more parti c- 
ukriy sensible of the Imnertt and of the pleasure of 
it^bunng been m efiecluullv niortified with the want 
of it But m I take it to be one of the peculiai-s of 
the mtional life that nian is a conversable creature^ 
>o it i» hij* most complete blessing in life to be ble,ssed 
tith suitable pen*onrt about him to converse with. 
Brimng it down fiTJiu genemb to pai'ticulars, 
QOthmg call i^ecomrnend a man mor^, nothing renders 
liim mort i^reeable, nothing ean be a better char* 
•rter to give of one tnan to another^ next to that of 
hi* bang an honest and religious man, than to say 
of him that he is very gooa company. 

How delightful U it to see a man » face always 
otrvprwl with jinnlen, and hi» miuI shining continually 
ip, the goodna*?* of his temper; to see an air of hu- 
"^ and pleasantnetiHsit ever ujxin his brow, and to 
him on all occa«iions the sanie^ ever agreeable to 
^f^ and to himself — ^a steatly calm of mind, a 
deir hesBiL and serene thoughts always acting the 
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mastership upon him. Such a man has something 
angelic in his very countenance ; the life of such a 
man is one entire scene of composure ; ^t is an antici- 
pation of the future state, which we well represent 
Dj an eternal peace. 

To such a man to be angry, is only to be just to 
himself, and to act as he ought to do; to be 
troublai or sad is only to act his reason, for as to 
being in a passion he knows nothing of it ; passion 
is a storm in the mind, and this never happens to 
him ; for all excesses, either of grief or of resent- 
ment, are foreigners, and have no habitation with 
him. He is the only man that can observe that 
Scripture heavenly dictate, ^ be angry and sin not ;^ 
and if ever he is very an^, 't is with himself, for 
giving way to be angry with any one else. 

This is the truly agi'eeable person, and the only 
one that can be called so in the world ; his company 
is a charm, and is rather wondered at than imitated. 
T is almost a virtue to envy such a man ; and one is 
apt innocently to grieve at him, when we see what 
is so desirable in him, and cannot either find it or 
make it in ourselves. 

But take this with you in the character of this 
happy man, namely, that he is always a good man, a 
religious man. Tis a gross error to imagine that 
a soul blackened with vice, loaded with crime, de- 
generated into immorality and folly, can be that 
man — can have this calm, serene soul, those clear 
thoughts, those constant smiles upon his brow, and 
the steady agreeablcness and ple&santry in his tem- 
per, that I am speaking of ; there must be intervals 
of darkness upon such a mind. Storms in the con- 
science will always lodge clouds upon the counte- 
nance, and where the weather is hazy within it can 
never be sunshine without ; the smiles of a disturbed 
mind are all but feigned and forged ; there may be 
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I poi diipositiorii but it will l3e too often and too 
etifleiitlv interrupted by tbe recoik of the mind, to 
fea»e the temper untouched and the humour fi-ee 
iiMi uriitifit!emt*d ; when the drum bents an alarm 
iitliiii, it h imposs^ible but the disturbance will be 
I d I *ct» vert^i w i t hou L 

ikrk the man of crime; sit close to him in com- 
pmj; at the end of the most exuberant e^cui'sion 
of Hi* liiirthi you will never fail to hear hh reflectinj 
faniliy whisper a ^^igh to hiui ; he will ^hakc it o 
\ ^ill see him cheek it and go oa. Perhaps he 
js it off, but at tlie end of every song, nay, per- 
llftpKof evcrr i^buvia^ it retunis; a \ind of involun- 
Wf ittdjieM Dit^ks ufjon all his jov ; he perceives it^ 
wacit detpii^ it^ afid gt^ai on ; but in the midiUe 
rfi long laugh in drops* a nigh ; it will be» it can he 
no otherwiHe ; and I never con verfred closely with a 
of levity in my life but I could jKi-ccive it most 
Ainly ; 't i« a kintl of respiration natund to a stifled 
^iiviction — a hesitation that w the consequence of 
tivatcd virtue, a little insurrection in the soul 
it the tyranny of profligate principles. 
Lit in the good man the CAlni is complete — it is 
ill nature, no counterfeit ; he is always in humour» 
W«UMe he is always composed: 

^K He \ culm nithoui, bcejiuse he 's clear withliL 

^V A filiit<*rl composure of mind can really proceed 
Bfrom nothing but a fund of virtue; and t)iis is tlie 
~ tOttOQ why it is my opinion that the common say- 
ing* that content of mind is happiness, is a vulgar 
mistake, unless it be gr&Qted that this content is 
fcit fotmded on auch a bosii as the mind ought to 
WcoTjJented with, for otherwiae a lunatic in ^dJam 
completely happy man : he ^ngn in hiJ* hutch* 

d&nc^ iuhJA chaim and i§ as contented m any 

*0 living* The possession or power which that 
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vapour or delirium has upon his brain makes him 
fancy himself a prince, a monarch, a statesman, or 
just what he pleases to be ; as a certain duchess is 
said to have believed herself to be an empress, has 
her footmen drawn up, with javelins, and dressed in 
antic habits, that she may see them through a win- 
dow, and believe them to be her ^ards ; is served 
upon the knee, called her majesty, imperial majesty, 
and the like; and with this splendour her distem- 
pered mind is deluded, forming ideas of things which 
are not, and at the same time her eyes are shut to 
the eternal captivity of her circumstances ; in which 
she is made a property to other persons, her estate 
managed by guardianship, and she a poor demented 
creature to the last degree, an object of human com- 
passion, and completely miserable. 

The only contentment which entitles mankind to 
any felicity is that which is founded upon virtue and 

i'ust principles, for contentment is nothing more or 
ess than wnat we call peace; and what peace where 
crime possesses the mind, which is attended, as a 
natural consequence, with torment and disquiet? 
What peace where the harmony of the soul is broken 
by constant regret and self-reproaches ? What peace 
in a mind under constant apprehensions and terrors 
of something yet attending to render them miserable ; 
and all this is inseparable from a life of crime : 

For where there 's guilt, there always will be fear. 

Peace of mind makes a halcyon upon the counte- 
nance, it gilds the face with a cheerful aspect, such 
as nothing else can procure ; and which indeed, as 
above, it is impossible effectually to counterfeit. 

Bow, mighty reason, to thy Maker*s name. 
For God and Peace are just the same ; 
Heaven is the emanation of His face. 
And want of peace makes hell in evVy place. 
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M Bi, vt meo of oatiotit tdl ub vhy 
Voo tm for bliss and wOd prosperity 
futflmiii mi iempGtts^ feuds mid wur — 
hhmki&B t0 be gamected tbcftiF 

M Dt wlii^ Mfft or happiness 

Cb bmh in w&ot of p€^*e posMU F 

Bkit dtmgm of Peace, how sweet are all those hoars 
VeRMBid In thy society ! 
Jlimet lo&e ibrir iit id powers, 
Aadtsn to jo}rs whcii joiuM to thee. 

Tht ditkottt aiiicle of life with peace 
h but tbe nitm of bappioess ; 
Itab in am btftdceiC ibapes can never fright, 
Thm cmn,yt •«« dmy beyond hLs night ; 
Tht ttoUe of P^wct^ i'iui calm liu- trown of Fate. 
»lt« of deaths can life iinttiip^ite, 
ril ilidf« could it admit of peoce^ 
Idbttiiige itfl nature* and its mime would cease ; 
qglM timnjiibniiinff blessing would de^roy 
I tih at dcKlh, and damn the plaee to joy ; 
? iBttaniorphQAis would be so stnirifire, 
tiwJd frisht Uie de^-ils* and make them bless the chang« | 
C^dif Ibe briffhtn^s^s would be to intense 
ThKj *d abtut the lightt and fly from thence. 

t beav'n* that utiknowti huppiness, 
fclto It will, 'I is best described by peaces 
i wHbottU otr stofmi wxthin ; 
r daagef theTCs, beoiuse no sin : 
t e»eatid bapptness, 
le dwells within whose name is Peace. 

I fkot fiftcrtllce for thee 

tcaUfeOeity? 

less is but an empty oamet 
P^,.—' wtthout hc«it or flame, 
lifcal Jton thy original derives — 
I dial with tliee* by whom it Uirefc 

[Bit I return to the subject of cotiverHation, from 

'itbia digresfftOD h made only to show that the 

of AgreeabW conversation is, atid can only be, 

' ill virtue; this alone is the thing that keepi 

in humaur, and always agreeable. 
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They mistake much who think religion or a strict 
morality discomposes the temper, sours the mind, 
and unfits a man for conversation. TTis irrational 
to think a man can^t be bright unless he is wicked; 
it may as well be said a man cannot be merry till he 
is mad, not agreeable till he is ofiensive, not in 
humour till he is out of himself. Tis dear to 
me no man can be truly merry but he that is truljf 
virtuous ; wit is as consistent with religion as re- 
ligion is with good manners ; nor is there anjiliing 
in the limitations of virtue and religion, I mean the 
just restraints which religion and virtue lay upon 
us in conversation, that should abate the pleasure 
of it ; on the contreuy, ^ey increase it. For ex- 
ample: restraints from vicious and indecent dis- 
courses ; there ^s as little manners in those things a£ 
there is mirth in them, nor indeed does religion oi 
virtue rob conversation of one grain of true mirtk 
On the contrary, the religious man is the only roan 
fully qualified for mirth and good humour, with this 
advantage, that when the vicious and the virtuous 
man appears gay and merry, but diifer, as they must 
do, in the subject of their mirth, you may always 
observe the virtuous man^s mirth is superior to t&c 
other, more suitable to him as a man, as a gentle- 
man, as a wise man, and as a good man ; and, gen- 
erally speaking, the other will acknowledge it, at 
least afterward, when his thoughts cool, and as hifl 
reflections come in. 

But what shall we do to correct the vices of con- 
versation ? How shall we show men the picture of 
their own behaviour? There is not a greater un- 
deiiaking in the world, or an attempt of more con- 
sequence to the good of mankind, than this ; but 
^t is as diflicult also as it is useful, and at best I shall 
make but a little progress in it in this work : let 
others mend it. 
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FirnKG OURSELVES FOR CONVERSATION 

Befi»m I eoter upon the thing which I call the 
nnonditj of conveniation, let me say a little about 
tfe many weak and foolkh ways by Khich men 
iliJTE, as it were, to unfit themselves for con versa- 
liQO. Ilaraan infrmniies furnish u% with i^verai 
ttaiigs that help to make us unconversable ; we need 
oot sttidv to increase the disadvantages we lie under 
on llutt -score. Vice and intemperance, not as a 
eriinc only, that I should speak of by it^lf, but even 
Uft distemper, unfit us for conversation ; they help 
tD DMlite uft cynical, moi-ose, surly, and rude. Vicious 

Sle boast of their polite carria^ and their nice 
rioor, how^ gav, how good-humoured, how agree- 
ible! For « while it may be so; but trace them 
umm of \iee, follow them till they come to yeai^, 
iod obeeni% while you live, you never see the 
hmifRtr lii^t, but tliey grow fierv, morose, positive, 
md petialAtiL An ancient dnuikard is a tiling in- 
deed not often »een, because the vice has one good 
boiJty with it, riE., that it seldom hands thctn on 
to old age; but an ancient and good-humoured 
dnsikanl I think I never knew, 

ll ieeota strange that men s^hnuld affect unfitting 
tkaamiwm for society, and stud^' to make themselves 
vneonvcnmble, whereas their being truly t^ociable as 
BOi is the thing which would most recommend them, 
lad that to the best of men, and best answ era to the 
bigbeftt felicity of life* Let no man value himself 
opsa beiri^ niomse and cynical, soitr and uncon- 
l^aUe^ — 'tis the reverse of a gootl man; a truly 
nUoas man follows the rule of the aposUe — ** Bte 
wbfei be oourtetnis, Ije humble ; in meekness es- 
[cveiy man better than ouftselves;^ whereas 
now is the reverse of the Christian 
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tnle ; ^t is interrupted with conceitedness and affecta- 
tion — a pride, esteeming ourselves better than every 
man ; and that which is worse still, this happens 
generally when indeed the justice of the case is 
against us, for where is the man who, thus overrul- 
ing himself, is not evidently inferior in merit to all 
about him ? Nay, and frequently those who put 
most value upon themselves, have the least merit 
to support it. Self-conceit is the bane of human 
society, and, generally speaking, is the peculiar of 
those who have the least to recommend them: 'tis 
the ruin of conversation, and the destruction of all 
improvement ; for how should any man receive any 
advantage from the conversation of others, who 
believes nimself qualified to teach them, and not to 
have occasion to learn anything from them ? 

Nay, as the fool is generally the man that is con- 
ceited, most of his own wit, so that very conc*eit is 
the ruin of him ; it confirms him a fool all the days 
of his life, for he that thinks himself a wise man is a 
fool, and knows it not ; nay, ^t is impossible he 
should continue to be a fool if he was but once con- 
vinced of his folly : 

If fools could their own ignorance discern. 
They 'd be no longer fools, because they *d learn. 

It will be objected here, indeed, that folly anc3 
conceit may be hurtful to conversation, may rol? 
men of the advantage of it, unfit one side for con- 
versing, and make it unprofitable, as well as unpleas- 
ant to the other ; but that this is nothing to the 
immorality of conversation ; that ignorance and con- 
ceit may be an infirmity, but is not always a crime; 
that the mischief of men's being fools is generally 
their own, but the mischief of their being knaves w 
to other people ; and this is very true. But ce^ 
tainly egregious folly merits one paragraph of re- 
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bule ; pcrhap** it may touch the jieu>ses of some weak 

brethmi one time or others fti>d the labour may not 

kloiL 
I oevCT saw a mare simple, or yet a more furioii!?i 
iliible quftrrel, than once between two of the 
eiiipty^ oinceited people that ever I knew in 
tie irorld ; and it Wii.s upon one calling the other 
ftwl, which, on Ijoth sides, wa^ unhappily very true. 
'HMrv fotight upon tlie spot, but were parted by the 
ftjmpiinv ; they challenged, and could not meet, 
tfjrir fncndji getting notice of it ; in short, it ruined 
tbm bfith ; tlicy made new appointments, and at Ia:8t 
deceivcti tlu^ir friends and fought again ; they were 
both nouncled, and one died ; the other flea the 
coontnr, and never rt»turticd. The Hrst owned he 
•Ha fcolt which was indeed some diniinution of his 
Wly, I sMf he knew him^felf to lie a fool, but could 
Oflt bear the other to tell him so, who was more a 
W than himt$clf. ITie other boldly asserted his 
«•« capiicttics to be infinitely greater than they 
«m!p «iid ilcspi*ed the fii-st to the lai^t degree, who 
luiEed, if he liail not more wit^ htid more modesty 
thui tlie other ; hut both, like fools^ fought about 
ootliiog, for »uch, indeetl, the question about their 
•it might very well have been called. 

Bat Jt ifi true, after all, the want of a conversable 
tonper, if firom m w*ant or defect of sense, may be an 
bfinniiv, not an immorality ; that is to say, the cause 
iiiitii «o in ib*t*If, hut it may be so in its consequences 
(bit mmy aUt\ for the convet^ation of fools is vanity in 
tbt abstract, I miglit here, indeed^ Hiid subject for a 
luge tract upon tlie infinite diversity of fools, and by 
connqoence the wondrous beauty of tlieir couversa- 
tum. I have on this cx*«^fiion reckoned up a list of 
i«d thirty aeveral sorts of fooK besides 
, whom I take t^ be the wicked fool 
1 havu divei-siified by their tempers and 
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humours, and in the infinite variety of their follies of 
several sorts, in every one of which they rob them- 
selves, and all that keep them company, of the 
felicity of conversation, there being nothing in them 
but emptiness, or a fulness of what is ridicmous, and 
only qualified to be laughed at or found fault with, 

I have likewise described some of their conversation, 
their vain repetitions, their catchwords, their laugh- 
ings and gestures, and adapted them to make the 
world merry. I have thougnts of running it on into 
foreign characters, and describe French, Spanish, 
Portuguese fools, and fools of Russia, China, and the 
East Indies ; but as this is something remote firom 
the design in hand, which is more senous, and done 
on a much better view, and likewise of an unmeasur- 
able length, like the weighty subject it is upon 
(for folly is a large field), so I refer it to another 
opportunity. 

The truth is, that part of conversation which I am 
now to speak of, or which I mean by what I have 
said upon this subject, is the weighty and serious 
part, and is not the mere common talk, or a conver- 
sation which fools are capable of ; ''t is exercised in a 
solid and well-tempered frame, and when regulated, 
as it ought to be, by virtue and good morals, is 
qualified to make mankind happy in the enjoyment 
of the best things and of the best company; and 
therefore the evils that creep into and corrupt this 
part of our conversation are of the more fatal 
quality, and worth our exposing, that people may 
see and shun them, and that conversation may lie 
restored among us to what it should be. 

L Of the ImmaraMy of Conversation in GentrdL 

Some may object against the term, the immor- 
aUty of conversation, and think the word improper 
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b ti* fubject; but to save any critic the dearly 

bdoviid lAlx>ur of cavilling in favour of ill manners 

md imbeetiTning behaviour, I sliall explain myself 

hftaet I go any fartlier. 
t call conver^iation i tumoral where the discourse is 

iodDccitti nbere *t is iiTcligious or profanej where '^t is 
ttruDodost or scandalous, or where ''t h slanderous 
hmJ ftbu«iiv€. In tlic^^ and such case^, k^gui cd 
^gm; ihuM iiilking lewdly, or talking profanelvj is 
•Q iminoclest actiim, Sucli is the power of words, 
fhit mankiud in able to act as much evil bv their 
tenms as by their haad^ ; the ideas that are formed 
ffl the mind front wliat we hear ai'e most piercing 
•iid pent3«ncntf and the force of example in tliis case 
■ nit more powerful than the force of ai^unient. 

Soim* of the warNt sins are nt*t to be committed 
htihr the tongue, as the mi of blaspljeiny^ spt^kin] 
tiwoit against the majesty of God, cursings an 
{■pfuntiaDa among men, lies, slanders, and a vast 
imty of pettv excursions which are grown modish 
^cttttOfD, ancf seem too small to be reproved 

Wmmre hen? in England^ after many years" degene- 
■ey, arrived to a time wherein vice is in generJdis- 
cOBiilcnaiiaefl by authority ; God in mercy to the 
*;^? ha* iuitpirHi our govemroent with a resolution 
ta diJMTOtinige it; the king, now his warn are over, 
tod hb foreign enemies allow him some ix'st, will, we 
haa^ declaim war against thi.s domestic enemy. 

jPbt late Queen Mary, of heavenly memory for her 
ptty Mnd blessed example, appeared in her time 
gduntly in tJie cause of virtue; magistrates were 
tncotiriigix] to puni^sh vice, new laws made to restrain 
ii imd j«-%tice seemed to be at work to reclaim it. 
But «lmt imn kings, or queens, or parliaments do ? 
bwn and proclamations are weak and useless things, 
onlaiaOfDe secret influence can aflect the practice 
of tbose wfaom do laws mn reach. 
•«uoi.-i [81] 
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To make laws against words would be as fruitless 
as to make a shelter against the lightning. There 
are so many inlets to the breach that the informers 
would be as numerous as the criminals, and the tres- 
pass as frequent as the minutes we live in. 

Conversation has received a genered taint, and the 
disease is become a charm. The way to cure it is 
not by forcible restraints on particulars, but by 
some general influence on the public practice. When 
a distemper becomes pleasant to a patient he is the 
harder to be cured ; he has a sort of aversion to the 
remedy because he has none to the disease. Our 
modem people have such a passion for the mode, 
that if it be but the fashion to be lewd, they will 
scandalise their honoiu", debauch their bodies, and 
damn their souls to be genteel. If the beaux talk 
blasphemy, the rest will set up for atheists, imd 
deny their Maker, to be counted witty in the defence 
of it ; when our tradesmen would be thought wise, 
and make themselves appear nice and learned in 
their conversation, nothing will satisfy them but to 
criticise upon things saci'ed, run up to discuss the 
inscrutables of religion, search the arcana even of 
heaven itself The divinity of the Son of God, the 
hypostatic union, the rational description of the 
state everlasting, nay, the demonstrations of un- 
demonstrable things, are the common subject of 
their fancied affected capacities. 

Hence come heresies and delusions. Men affect- 
ing to search into what is impossible they should 
clearly discover, learn to doubt because they cannot 
describe, and deny the existence because they cannot 
explain the manner of what they inquire after ; as 
if a thorough impossibility of their, acting by their 
sense upon objects beyond its reach was an evidence 
against their being. Thus, because the Trinity 
cannot appear to their reasoning, they oppose their 
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ng to itiJ reality ; tbey will divest the Son of 
Hi» divinity, and of the hypostatic union 
of tbe GiKlhead in the pernon of Cluint, becuu)se they 
OBDOt dktiiigui»th betvAet'n the actions done hy Him 
li ffimiediatorial capacity, in virtue of Hi** office, 
mi tfaofie actions which He did iti virtue of His 
OBoipoteiice atid Gmlhead. 

lit* in not mn immoniUtv and error in conversa- 
tim only, or not s*! muc^ so as I think it is a 
JQ^pnrDt upon it, a bla^t from Heaven upon the 
iDQpiiee ot the tongue. When prtiud men give 
ttoMlira a loose to talk bla.spheniou.sly to be 
llsKqdiit wittv^ their IVtaker gives them up to bu^- 
got Oaiutuible errors till they begin to beheve them, 
imI to broAch their own wicked hints, till they by 
cMmi li»ni to t^pouse and defend thetn^ m ehil- 
km tdl feigned «torit^ till they believe them to be 
km* Ifoyr town fopperies were visible only in the 
ink cxcttnuonH of dre^i, and behaviour, it would be 
fliiifactkin enough for a ttis»e man either to pity or 
lui^ at them ; but when wit h set on work, and 
imvtion mckecl to find out methods how thev may 
h mote tban »yjKTktively wicked^ when all the 
©the iiiind and lielp* of art, with the 
itlAiineiit^ of edtuntion, are rangetl in tiatHe 

^ HcAven, and Joined in confederacv to rnnke 

aAnkind more wickea than evei* the devil had the 
biiNidcitce to ^ire of them, thia calU out aloud 
fcr the bdp of all the powers of government, and 
iO the itmigth of wit and virtue, to detect and 
tuw ft* 

ladmi I hud some thoughts to leave upon record 
avdiiiclKiIy kind of genea!o|^y of this horrid per- 
hddaa oTvict^, which m increa^Hes in our age, I mean 
iiitremetii thi«* nation^ in which 'tis too ancient, 
Wiedt to trac* it back to ibi original ; yet since its 
mUe mapmat has been within the reacb of our own 
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memory, and it is, as I may say, the adopted child 
of our age, we may judge of the extent of its in- 
fluence, and may take a short view of it in miniature. 
None, indeed, can judge of the extent of its influences 
but such as have conversed with all sorts of people^ 
from the court to the plough-tail, where you may tocB 
sadly see the effect of it in the general debauching 
both the principles and practice of all »orts ana 
degrees of this nation ; but it will be an ungratefiml 
^task ; it would lead me to the characters of person^ 
and to write satires upon the times, as w^ those 
past as those present, which, indeed, is not my 
business in this work, and therefore I throw by 
some keen observations which I had made upon 
this subject, my business hei^ or at least mj 
design, being rather to instruct the age than to 
reproach it ; and as for the dead, they are gone to 
their place. 

St. Augustine observes, De civUate Dei, that the 
ancients justified their liberty in all excesses of vic^ 
which they practised in those times from the pat- 
terns of their gods ; that the stories of the rapes and 
incest of Jupiter, the lewdness of Venus ana Mars, 
and the like, made those crimes appear less heinous, 
since people had them frequently in the histories of 
the deities they worshipped, and that they must 
of necessity be lawful, seemg they were practised by 
those famous persons whom they had placed above 
the skies, and thought fit to adore. 

If modern times have received unhappy impres- 
sions from vicious courts, and princes have not taken 
the needful caution not to guide to evil by their ex- 
ample, instead of turning this into satire upon those 
that are past, I choose to give it another turn, which 
our kings, and people too, in time to come may make 
good use of, and I hope will not be ofiended at sup- 
posing that they will do so. 
[84] 
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1. To kiags or lovereigns in future reigns ; for I am 

^K OOIIji this intending the present reign : it may 

^H iHllloat offence be said, that they have a glori- 

^V oni advantage put Into their hands to honour 

^P tlleir Mftker* iirtd advantage their people, to 

Uie tmmi>rtitl ^lorr of their own memory^ by 

proifiptang virtue jirid dkcotiraging vice by their 

mppy cxAmplcs ; by removing the vicious habits 

<!i conversation from the eourt^modes^ and mak- 

liig viee unfashionable as it is unseemly. Why 

may not the royal example go as far to reform a 

tiaiitin a^i it has formerly done to deliaueh and 

mm it ,* But as thiis respeets the heads ^ of the 

|)eople, I desire to speak it with the deference 

at m ttibjeet, and close this discoume with only 

mjing, that I pray and wish it may be so. 

^ To the people^ with more freedom, 1 apply it 

thus : Let past examples be what they will^ the 

presenl reign encourages no crime ; why then 

fliottld our modem conversation receive this 

Uinl? Why should we be volunteers in the 

devil's service while the power mx are under 

ghnes us neither precept or example ? If we 

■re guilty, 't is by mere choice ; the crime is all 

our own, and we are patterns to oui^elves. 



^^rt 



Of Rearming ike Enors of Conversation. 

I lea%e this part as less gmtefuU and perhaps 

l»| mm ftk^ijicaiit than what I have yet to my 

subject ; *t is not so absolutelv material to 

3w his conversation came fii'st to be cor* 

jts how it shall be reformed or recovered. 

[ qtie«tkiii before us is^ by wliat method to re- 

'^ Ihia iniJierttble defection, and to bring back the 

to «oi3]e tolerable degree of good manner^ 

^Hiis was a!l wrftl^ in King Wililam*! raign. and t^ct^ to 
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that morality at least may regain its authority, and 
virtue and sobriety be valued again as it ought to be. 
This, I say, is a difficult thing to direct. 

■ Fadlis descensus Averno : 



Sed revocare g^radum. 

Hoc opus, hie labor est — Viig. jEnM, vi. 

Englished thus : 

It is easy into hell to fall. 

But to get back from thence is alL 

The method might be easiei' prescribed than prac- 
tised, though it cannot be perfectly prescribed 
neither. Something may, however, be scud by way 
of observation ; perhaps other well-wishers may here- 
after throw their mites into this treasury, ana some 
zealous reformers may at last make the attempt upon 
these foundations. 

1. A strict execution of the laws against vice. 
We have already and are every day making very good 
laws to reform the people ; but the benefit of laws 
consists in the executive power, which if not vigor- 
ously put forth, laws become useless, and it were 
better they were not made at all. I was once going 
to have added here a treatise, intituled, " An Essay 
upon the Insignificancy of Laws and Acts of Parlia- 
ment in England ; '*' but upon second thoughts, 
resolving to mingle no satire with my serious obser- 
vations, I omitted this also. The deficiency of our 
laws is chiefly in the want of laws to reform the law- 
makers, that the wheel of executive justice might be 
kept going. Of what use else can laws be ? 

2. An exemplary behaviour in our gentry, after 
whose copy the poor people generally write ; not but 
that I acknowledge it will be harder to reform a 
nation than it would be to debauch it, though virtue 
should obtain upon custom, and become the fashion, 
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indifuiUon does not stand neuter; but it 
^PouU be a great step to this reforniation if we 
onidftU join to discourage ini morality by example. 
Tlillif & man will be drunk or lewd, he shall, m a 
fiikf fohi a house, do it in the dark, and be ashamed 
flfiL If these two heads were brought to pass, I 
mtioii not but rcfonnation would come to «uch an 
kybt, thut if a poor man happened to be drunk he 
■hoald come and desire the constable to set him in 
tbe stockn for fear of a worse punishment ; and i f a 
ridi itian «wore an oath in his pa^ion^ he should neud 
Uk {bottnan to the next justice of the peace with hk 
fcr and get a discharge for fear of being infomied 
^pbit aad expoac^d. 

In order to the furthering this great work it 
ittlld be very nett*jssfirv, if possible^ to draw the 
picttiif of our modern vices, to let mankind see by a 
tnir light what they are doings and how ugly a phiz 
tir mivirt*^!* they court really appear** w ith w hen in- 
rbnatiotK which paints her in different coloui-s, h 
tiksi off 

U will be impoasible to bring vice out of fashion if 
•e CMitioi bring men to an undei^tanding of what it 
itd]y Ui but could we prevail upon a man to ex- 
tmigm hia via?, to di^ssect its parts, and view the 
mttCHD? of it ; to sen.* how disagreeable it is to him 
It a mail, as a gentleman^ or as a Chrti^tian ; how 
ihfiicihlt* and cuntempiible in its highest fnution ; 
iMfdeitntetive to his senses, estate^and reputation ; 
bow dishonourable^ and how beastly, in iti public 
appeimDeeii : §ucb a man would certainly be out of 
Iwf with it; and be but mankind once out of love 
wftk f ifv, the reformation is half brought to pass, 

lihall not prelctHi to invade the pix)vince of the 
iWiml, nor Cider ont* ailment from Scripture or 
hotkfcfice; for I am suppo&ed to be talking to men 
tiiai doubt or deny tbeni both. Divinity is not my 
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talent, nor ever like to be my profession ; the charge 
of priestcraft and schoolmen would not lie against 
me ; besides, it is not the way of talking that the 
world relishes at this time ; in a word, talking Scrip- 
ture is out of fashion. But I must crave leave to 
tell my reader that if there were no Grod or Provi- 
dence, devil or future state, yet they ought not to 
be drunken and lewd, passionate, revengeful, or 
immoral ; ^t is so unnatural, so unruly, so ungenteel, 
so foolish and foppish, that no wise man, as a man, 
can justify it so much as to his own reason or the 
memory of his ancestors. I suppose myself talking 
to men that have nothing to ao with God, and de- 
sire He should have nothing to do with them ; and 
yet even to such a vicious conversation, looked on 
without the gust of inclination, would appear too 
brutish to be meddled with, if we will but cnoose like 
men, not to say like Christians. Virtue and morality 
is more agreeable to human nature, more manly than 
vice and intemperance ; 't is more suitable to all the 
ends of life, to the being of society, to the public 
peace of families, as well as nations. Mankind would 
rather be virtuous than vicious, if they were to 
choose only for their own ease and convenience. 
Vice tends to oppression, war, and confusion ; virtue 
is peaceable and nonest ; vice is a poison to society ; 
no man is safe if men have neither sobriety nor 
honesty, for the innocent will be robbed by the 
thief, ravished by the lewd, and murdered by the 
drunkard. 

It might not be a needless digression if I should 
examine here whether whoring and diiinkenness be 
not the two mother sins of the times, the spring and 
original of all our fashionable vices. I distinguish 
this because other sins, as murders, thefts, rapes, and 
the like, are now come so much in vogue, we are 
content the laws should be executed for them, but 
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thtnk it v€iy harrl a man fthould be hang^ 
far vbonng or transported for being drunk. 

1 would not have any of our gentlemen think that 
vvkytfig the charge of our debauchery on the exam- 
wmAth^ g<^J^i ti^^ taken o§' anything of the blame 
TOD tbooe who have industiiou^ly pmpHgated the 
ipwdiog eril ainong their tenants and neighbours, 
hrtbetrown vicious example: and I could turn the 
iwb obwrtaiion info a satire on the manners of 
nr gimtk*tiM:n, and descTibe with what easiness our 
B|p«Umit!3t lt?t fall the reins of their authority, and 
cmiifeal llie pmctice of all manner of intemper- 
um and ezoesi among the fieople ; with what eager- 
Mi the pxir country men are called in to be made 
imk upon e%'erT occasion ; with what contempt 
Mif pTDion i^ hxikc^l upon either in town or country, 
tw ettber will not be dnnik« or cannot bear an ex- 
tmxt quantity of wine ; how our com moo mirth is 
SUed with *iong^ atid poems, recommending drunken- 
Bm and ie\*dnaii»; and mnipant vice i-ides riot 
Ihranrii the nation, But^ m atKive^ I avoid satire ; 
I Aill endeavour to treat this foul subject in a» civil 
Imsm as the case will bear, and only eitamine general 
(oairerMitjon tn particular heads, with !*ome vulvar 
mam af bifhaviour which are crept iuj and which 
aulhori:^ by custom. 



in, Cy Jtheisticai and Profane Duamrse, 

^■God Almighty Him^iclf is the least beholding to 

^^piagc of any that ever was from the Ijeginning of 

I^Bmo; for that l>eing arrived to a degree of know- 

^rip superior to all thjit went l>efore uh, or at least 

biimEig it to lie !«i, wliercby the greater glory 

nigkt accrue to Himself^ the Author of all wisdom, 

A5 etery gift, the brightest of all the heavenly 

*— "is made use of to put the greatest con- 
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tempt upon His majesty that mankind is capable 
of — to aeny His essence ; such an aflFront that the 
devils themselves never had the impudence to sug- 
gest to the world till they found man arrived to a 
degree of hardness fit for something never done be- 
fore. All the heathen nations in the world came 
short of this ; the most refined philosophers owned 
a first cause of all things, and that somethin^ 
superior, whose influence governed, and whose" 
was sacred and to be adored. The devil hin 
who is allowed to be full of enmity against the 
Supreme Being, has often set up himself to be wor- 
shipped as a Grod, but never prompted the most 
barbsirous nations to deny the being of a Grod ; and 
't is thought that even the devil himself believed the 
notion was too absmxi to be imposed upon the world. 
But our age is even with him for his folly, for since 
they cannot get him to ioin in the denial of a God 
they will deny his devilship too, and have neither 
one nor other. 

T? is worth observation, after the most convincing 
arguments that nature and reason can produce for 
the existence of a deity, what weak, foolish, ridicu- 
lous shifts the most refined of our atheistical dispu- 
tants fly to in defence of their notion, with what 
senseless pains they labour to reason themselves into 
an opinion which their own constitution, nature, and 
way of living give the lie to every moment ; with how 
little consistency they solve all the other phenomena 
of nature and creation ; that when in all other points 
they are capable of arguing strenuously, and are not 
to be satisfied but with strength of reason and sound 
argument, here they admit sophisms, delusive supposi- 
tions, and miserable shams and pretences to prevail 
upon their own judgments. This is touchea at in 
the following lines upon the system of Prometheus, 
which I could not omit upon this occasion, relating 
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I ^ beAtbetifl' igoomnce in the great doctrine of 



Tht grcst Framethean artist, poets fiay, 

Ftrat mtjde the mode) of a man In d&y^ 

Cuiitrlvrfi the form of parts, and when he had done, 

SMc vitat heat from the prolific buu ; 

Boi Dot ri poc^t telLi tis to this dmv 

W1m» umde Fmmetheu$ Hr&tp «na who the cUf, 

W» gave the ^reat prolific to the sui), 

Add wW^ the first productive work begun. 

Ah* Epininua, his philosophy will satisfy fmme peo* 
pli, ttlx) fancy the world was made by a strange 
fartuitcitt<% conjuTiction of atoms^ wnthout any pre- 
fai|jf!ut mfluerice, or without any immediate power, 
•fcfch Mr, Creech very well ti-anslates thus : 

Byft aonc bava dreamt of atoms stmn^y hurled 
Irto tiw dieceal order of the worlds 
And flo tpf ehanee eombtned, from whence begati 
IRbe cwrtli, the heaven, the »ea, and bea^t« and ntan. 

T(i which I cxtive leave to subjoin one complement^ 
b irjiy of confutation of this folly : 

WmmitbBg first that aomelhing must bestow 
Fimmfi* tm those atoms that did so. 

The ai^piments for the existence of a deity are so 
■Hiyt w> nicely handled, and so unansweralJle* that 
"ito ncrtjlewi to Attempt anything that way ; no man 
in Ilia wiU nectls any further demmistration of it 
tkao what he mny (tiul within himself, nor is it any 
put of iIk? work I am up<^n ; I have only a few 
Ikmgh to Bsk of our uKxlern athc^iats. 

L Whether their more serious thoughts do not 
itikct opon them in the very act, and give the lie 
t0 tbetr argument** My Lord Rochester^ wlio was 
«fnf«l to an extraortljnary pitch in tlii^ infernal 
Inminff^ acknowledged it on \m deathbed ; the sense 
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nature has upon her of the certainty of this great 
truth, will give some convulsions at so horrid an 
act. 

Nature pays homage with a trembling bow. 

And consdous men but faintly disallow ; 

The secret trepidation racks the soul. 

And while he says, no God, replies, ** Thou fooL** 

S. I would ask the most confident atheist, what 
assurance he has of the negative, and what a risk he 
runs if he should be mistaken ? This we are sure of, 
if we want demonstration to prove the being of a. 
Grod, they are much more at a loss for a demonstra- 
tion to prove the n^ative. Now, no man can an- 
swer it to his prudence, to take the risk they run, 
upon an uncertain supposititious notion ; for if there 
be such a thing as a First Cause, which we call Grod, 
they have very little reason to expect much from 
Him who have made it their business to aflront Him 
by denying His existence. Nor have they acted in 
their denial like wise men, for they have not used so 
much as the caution of good manners ; but as if they 
were as sure of His nonentity as of the strongest 
demonstration, they have been witty upon the thing, 
and made a jest of the supposition, turned all mat- 
ters of faith into ridicule, burlesqued upon religion 
itself, and made ballads and songs on the Bible. 
Thus Rochester has left us a long lewd song, begin- 
ning thus : 

Religion^s a politic cheat. 

Made up of many a fable ; 
Ne*er trouble the wise or the great. 

But only amuses the rabble. 

Now, I am not in this discourse entering into any 

of the arguments in these grand questions on one 

side or other — that would be to make this work a 

collection of polemics ; nor am I casuist enough for 
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i work — but I am observing or remarking 

the w)ckeclne§s of the treating tiiese subjects 

*iti) levity and ignorance in the common road of 

ttmvrmition. 

Melliiriks thi*se gentlemen act with more courage 

litjNC'n'tion ; for if it should happen at la^t that 

* Aumhl be a Ginl, and that He ha^ the power 

rr^ajtiiand punishments in His hand, as He must 

'lift or dSAAe to be almighty^ they are but in an ill 

If tt «hiMi]d so fjfill out, as who can tell, 
But titric may be a God« a heaveci, a heU, 
Mankind had best consider well for fear« 
Tilioiild be too Ute when tbeir tnis takes appear. 

do tbejt iti ^V opinion, discover any great wit 
t; there is if t might pass fur a judge, some- 
flat, ^something that shocks the fane>> in all 
^ satire upon religion that ever I saw; as if the 
w? were not ski much an atheist as the poet, but 
ulkft the hint, and could not favour a blasphemous 
fcitJi fto much fi-etnlom and spirit that at other 
it hnA shown ; which is a notice that thei^e is 
I tacit sense of the DeitVn though they pi^tend to 
iJrtif it, lodged in the understandfing ; that it is not 
ihfcd without some difficulty, and struggles hard 
•Hb the fancy, wlien the party strive to be more 
tlui ordifinrily insolent with his Maker* 

In t |j1 uf% 03 'tis one of the worrit immo- 

iifitk ivei>«ation when it is profane* so blas- 

plitiuy is the extreme of profanencss ; you cannot 
tsota company with an atheist but you have it 
discourse ; he is always putting some 
or foolish pun upon religion, affronting the 
ill* Power, or ridiculir^g his Maker; all his wit 
imit into it, as all (hs^eascH run into the plague 
t time of inftt tion^ and you must have patience 
bbtar it or quarrel with htm. 
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Below these we have a sort of people who will 
acknowledge a Grod, but he must be such a one as 
they please to make him ; a fine, well-bred, good- 
natured, gentleman-like deity, that cannot have the 
heart to damn any of his creatures to an eternal 
punishment, nor could not be so weak as to let the 
Jews crucify his own son. These men expose relig- 
ion, and all the doctrines of repentance, and fiuth m 
Christ, with all the means of a Christian salvation, 
as matter of banter and ridicule. The Bible, they 
say, is a good history in most parts, but the story 
of our Saviour they look upon as a mere novel, and 
the miracles of the New Testament as a I^end of 
priestcraft. 

Further, besides these, we have Arians and Sodni- 
ans, the disciples of an ancient heretic who went out 
of the church always at the singing the Gloria Patrij . 
that he might be out of the noise, and would sit 
down at the doxology of the prayers, to note his dis- 
owning the godhead of Jesus Christ. 

These are iniquities, as Job said, should be pun- 
ished by the judges (chap. xxii. ver. 20), and these 
are the things which have given such a stroke to the 
ruin of the nation'^s morals ; for no method can be 
so direct to prepare people for all sorts of wickedness 
as to persuade them out of a belief of any Supreme 
Power to restrain them. Make a man once cease to 
believe a God, and he has nothing left to limit his 
appetite but mere philosophy ; if liere is no supreme 
juoicature, he must be his own judge and his own 
aw, and will be so ; the notion of hell, devil, and 
infernal spirits are empty things, and have nothing 
of terror in them, if tne belief of a Power superior 
to them be obliterated. 

But to bring this particular case nearer to the 
point of conversation, the errors of which lie before 
me : though we live in an age where these horriA 
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dtgrtm of impiety are too much practised, yet we 
ht in a place where religion h professed , the name 
- of God owned m\d worshipped, religioo and the doc- 
^L trinci of Chnstjanity e§tkblii^hed ; and as it i» so^ 
^m ft ooghi B£ niLich to be preserved by the civil power 
H km the horrid iuvasion of athei.sts, dei.st^ aod 
r kntica, «a the public peace ought to be defended 
P tfumi freebooters^ thieves, and invaders. 

Ti% very iitiprolMlile any reformation of manners 
iluMiki be brought to pa^ss, if the debauching the 
li%iotit principles of the nation goes on with an 
iBiiiUaiued liberty. How incongruous is it to the 
ibeonitioii ^ of govemmetit, that a man «%hall be pun- 
iimi for dninkenness and set in the stocks for swear- 
i^ but «hall have liberty to deny the God of 
I htatfii and dispute again^^t the very sum and sub- 

es of the Christian doctrine, shall banter the 
tme ftnd make ballads of the Pentateuch, turn 
ke prineiplea of religion — the salvation of the 
Ihe deatn of our Saviour, and the revelation of 
mt litwpel — into ridicule* And fihall we pi^tend 
to reforfnation of mannens and suppressing inimora]]- 
tia^ while i^uch as this i» the general mixture of con- 
ttmtian ? If a mmi talk against the government, 
m wpemk scurrilously of the King, he is had to the 
Old Bailey, and from thence to the pillorj^ or whip- 
pii^post, and it is fit it should be vo ; but he may 
nw treason against the Majesty of heaven, deny 
tnt godhead of His Redeemer, and make a jest of 
the Holy Ghoat — and thus affront the Power we all 
adorr — and yet pass witli impunity. Perhaps some 
k thr cocnpany may have courage enough to blame 
*^^ and vincficate their religion with a *' Why do 
talk *o ? " but where is the man or the ma^n- 
that ever vindicated the honour of his Maker 

thia 1b a nmprlnt for ** di^cJartttka. "^ 
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with a resentment becoming the crime P If a man 
give the lie to a gentleman in company he takes it 
as an affront, flies into a passion, quarrels, fights, 
and perhaps murders him ; nay, some have done it 
for an absent friend whom they have heard abused ; 
but where is the gentleman that ever thought him- 
self so much concerned in the quarrel of his Maker 
but that he could hear Him affronted. His being 
denied, the lie given to His divine authority, nay, 
to His divine being, and all His commands ri(liculed 
and exposed, without any motion of spirit to punish 
the insolence of the party, and without drawing his 
swoi*d in the quarrel, or letting him know he does 
not like it? 

Methinks I need not make an apology for this, as 
if I meant that quarrelling and fighting were a proper 
practice in the case ; the law does not admit it in 
any case, nor is it reasonable it should ; and Grod 
Almighty is far from desiring us to run any risk in 
His service. But I choose to bring the cases into a 
parallel, to signify that I think it is a vulgar error 
m our behaviour not to show our resentment when 
we hear the honour and essence of Grod slighted 
and denied, His majesty abused, and religion ban- 
tered and ridiculed in common discourses. I think 
it would be very reasonable to tell a gentleman he 
wants manners when he talks reproachfully of his 
Maker, and to use him scurvily if he i-esented it. 
It would very well become a man of quality to cane 
a lewd fop, or kick him downstairs, when his inso- 
lence took a loose at religion in his company, else 
men may be bullied out of their Christianity and 
lampooned into profaneness, for fear of being counted 
fools. 

Besides, it is in this as in all other like cases ; he 
that will talk atheistically in my company, either 
believes me to be an atheist like himself, or ventures 
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tobpoie tjpon nie ; and by imposing upon me, either 
iBONnittf me a fool thai cannot tell when I am put 
tqwo, or II coward that dai'ie not resent it. 

Iptm which aiTotint, even in gtwid manners, it 
ought to Im? avoidL*il ; for it cannot be introduced 
into an V iwirt of conversation where the company are 
notttl) alike, without the greatest affront upon the 
flat that can be offcr^ them. 



I\^ Cff Ltwd and ImnuMleM Dlscmine, 



ITilktng bawdy, that sodomy of the tongue, has 
|tlie HKMt of ill nittinieri and the ]e.i^t of a gentleman 
hi it of any pirt of common discour.«ie. Sir George 
Mftcken/ie haji very handj^niely exposed it in its 
pmper colours ; but it may not bean intrench meat 
it all upon his province to say something to it in 
tttriie obeenmtiotia. 

Th» piirt ii the peculiar practicG of such persons a^ 
Vf bardcned to a flcgree beyond other men, proficients 
fill ikbiuicherj , whose lives are so continually devoted 
lewdness that their mouths cannot contain it; 
govern their tongues no better Uian their 
ave willing to be thought what really they 
In these it is neither so strange nor so much a 
nme as in others ; these are pei-sons not to be re- 
litnrd* Thits part of my obj*ervwiion is not designed 
' tlit^ir u«e ; they are not to lie talked out of their 
Ifice; they mujst go on and run their len^h* Noth- 
^l or mi hospital ever brings them to a 

they re[>ent ^metiine^ in that emblem 

rf hdli a fluxing house, and, under the surgeon^'s 

liand^ widi a little they had been wi^yer; but they 

[fclbw one sin with another, till their carcass stinks 

their diM^roun^ and the body becomes too 

_ the soul to stay any longer in it. From 

no discoume in to be expected but what u 
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agreeable to the tenor of their lives ; for then to talk 
otherwise would be strained and eccentric, and be- 
come them as little as it would be tedious to them ; 
but for a sentleman, a man of seeming modesty and 
a man of behaviour, not arrived to that class m the 
deviPs school, for such a one to mix his discourse 
with lewd and; filthy expressions, has something in it 
of a figure which intend more liian is expressed. 

Either we must believe such a one to be veiy lewd 
in his practice, or else, that not being able vet to 
arrive to such a d^ree of wickedness as he ciesires, 
he would supply uiat defect with a cheat, and 
persuade you to believe he is really worse than 
ne is. 

Which of these two characters I would choose to 
wear I cannot tell, for he that desires to be worse 
than he thinks he is, is certainly as bad as he desires 
to be ; and he that is so bad as to let fly the excres- 
cences of it at his mouth, is as wicked as the devil 
can in reason desire of him. 

But I descend from the wickedness to the in- 
decency of the matter ; its being a sin against Grod 
is not so much the present argument as its being 
unmannerly — a sin against breeding and society, a 
breach of behaviour, and a saucy, insolent affront 
to all the company. 

I do not deny but that modesty, as it respects the 
covering our bodies, was at first an effect of the fall 
of our parents into crime, and is therefore said still 
to be the consequences of criminal nature, and no 
virtue in itself, oecause no part of the body had 
been unfit to be exposed if vice had not made the 
distinction necessary. 

But from this very aigument lewd discourse ap- 
pears to be a sill against custom and decency ; for 
why must the tongue industriously expose thin^ 
and actions at which Nature blushes, and whidi 
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custom, let the original be what it will, has dedicated 
to priracy and retirement ? What if it be tnie that 
•titpe is tlie eonjtequeiice of dn^ and that tnodef^ty is 
not to original virtue; itcaniiat but beallriwed that 
in has thereby brought u* to a nec'i^siity of nmkitig 
Bwdcsty J*e a virtue^ and sin would have a double 
i/itucnpe upon us if^ after it had tiiack us ashamed, 
it jjiciuld make us not ashamed again. 

T is, in my opinion, a mistake when we say sin 
«it the imniediate clause of shame ; ''t was sin indeed 
pn a nudity to our natures and actions; the in- 
iMaioei wfajcn served a.H a glory and covering, being 
fmtt, then shanie came in as the effect of the con- 
idoiii siniier ; so the text savs, they knew that they 
v«iv QakedL Shame was the effect of nakedness, 
m mLednew was the eifeet of Kin. 

From hence, then, I argue, and this is the reason 
of HIT imming it, that to be ashamed of our naked- 
1MB ii a token of our wisdom and a nionumeut of 
o« just ammm of the first Hin Umt made it kg, and 
m mudi m duty now as any other part of our 
rfpeutanee. 

To give the tongue then a liberty in that which 
6mt is so much reason to blush at^ argues no sense 
of the fsriginal degeneracy. Where is the man that 
putakei riot of Adam's fall, bos no vicious con- 
teKtcsd habit and nature conveyed to him from his 
pjwjd predeoiisor ? Let him come forth, let him go 
Hiked and live by himaelf, and let his pt>sterityjmr- 
tike of his innocence; his tongue cannot offend, 
M(hiDg CBM be indecent for hitn to say^ nothing 
ttMamdy for him to see. 

But if thrae gentlemen think it proper to cover 
their nakedness with their clothes, methinks they 
AcMilfl not be alw&yg uncoveHng it again with tbeir 
tooguos; if there are some needful things which 
WM raqtair^ to be done in secret, and which they 
— I99J 
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by inclination choose to act in private, what reason-^: 
can they give for speaking of them in public ? 

There is a strange incongruity in the behaviour o^ 
these people, that they fill their mouths with the= 
foul repetition of actions and things which their- 
own practising in private condemns them for, nay^ 
which they would be ashamed to do in public ; such^ 
men ought to act the common requirements oF" 
Nature in the most publickest places of the streets^ 
bring their wives or whores to the exchange and Up 
the market-places, and lie with them in the street^ 
or else hold their tongues, and let their mouths have 
no more the stench of their vices in public than 
their actions. 

And why, of all the rest of the parts of life, must 
the tongue take a peculiar licence to revel thus upon 
Nature, as if she had a mind to reproach her with 
the infirmities she labours under ? The customs we 
are obliged to, though they are clogs upon Nature 
and a badge of original aefection, yet neither is 
there anything so odious or so burdensome that 
these gentlemen should triumph over the nuree that 
brought them up. 

Take the lewdest and most vicious wretch that 
ever gave his tongue a loose in this hateful practice, 
€md turn him about to his mother, you shall hardly 
prevail upon him to talk his lewd language to her; 
there is something nauseous and surfeiting in that 
thought. This talking bawdy is like a man going 
to debauch his own mother ; for it is raking into 
the arcana and exposing the nakedness of Nature, 
the common mother of us all. 

If, as a famous man of wit pretended, lying with a 
woman was the homeliest thing that man can do, 't is 
much more true that talking of it is the homeliest 
thing that man can say. 

Nor is there to me any jest in these things, any 
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ippwimnpe of niirth. There mfty be ftome pleasure 
in widttt! actions iw the w orld rate^ pleassurej but I 
roust pnifeKi 't i* dull, and for want of other more 
taste« that tliere should be pleasure in the 
*ris a profaning of Nature, and bringing 
ibx»G things she has hallowed to secrecy and 
t to tlie scandalous ind^rency of public 
and jest. 
But men, who have always something to say for 
their Ibily, tell m \ in eustoni only which haj^ made 
inj of Utese things uncominon^ and there ""s no sin in 
speaking that which thure wm no sin in doing. 
Let us grant them that custom only has done this ; 
ijf cuatoin hits made these things uncommon, and 
or» at Ica^t, b^mished them from the voice 
tion» 't is* a *in then again.'^t cu.^tom to 
them Aga in, I >a w fn I cu sto ms become al lo w ed 
an«l ouglit to be pre^icrved. Custom is a 
tcAsKin in such conceal m en ti ; if custom has 
them up, let them remain so, at lea,st, till 
can give a better reimnj far calling them abroad 
in tban custom has given for restraining them* 
has mailc th€«e things uncommon^ because 
t sin w^hich first made Nature naked left her so 
ted by some of her parts more than others, 
€ eouti not but blush at those where sin had 
up its peculiar residence. Now, as I noted 
no man can with any tolerable satisfaction 
^font the parts till he has first extracted and sepa- 
iited the wn which, having possessed them, covered 
ftem at Gf^t with shame. He that can do this may 
go mked and talk anything, 
Aadt for the ^ame reason, no man can justify talk- 
rdiy but he that at the ?ianie time throws away 
thcs ft>r to cover himself with his handit and 
^tojver himself with hi's tongue are cxjntradictions 
■A Uieir own imturei and one condemns the other. 
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He that scorns the decency of words should also 
scorn the decency of dothes, let his body be as bald 
as his discourse, and let him scorn the sname of one 
as well as the shame of the other. 

It is no sin, they say, to talk of what it is no sin to 
do ; and, I may add, it is no sin at all to show what 
it is no sin to describe. Why is the eye to be less 
offended than the ear, since both are but the common 
ormns of the understanding ? 

But the weather and inconvenioices of the climate 
are urged for clothing our bodies, and I urge decency 
and good manners for the government of our tongues ; 
and let any one contend it with me that thinks he can 
prove that the obligation of the first is greater than 
the obligation of the last. 

Much more might be said to this, but I make but 
an essay, and am unwilling to run out into a long 
discourse. 

OP TALKING FALSELY 

By talking falsely, I do not design to enter upon 
a long dissertation upon the sin of lying in general 
I suppose all men that read me will acknowledge 
lying to be one of the most scandalous sins between 
man and man, a crime of a deep dye, and of an 
extensive nature, leading into innumerable sins, that 
is, as lying is practised to deceive, to injure, betray, 
rob, destroy, and the like. Lying in this sense. Is 
the concealipg of all other crimes ; it is the sheep^s 
clothing hung upon the wolfs back, it is the Ptuui- 
see^s prayer, the whore^s blush, the hypocrite\s paint, 
the muiderer^s smile, the thief s cloak; 'tis Joab^s 
embrace and Judas^s kiss ; in a word, it is mankind'^s 
darling sin and the deviFs distinguishing character. 

But this is not the case I am upon, this is not the 
talking falsely I am upon, but a strange liberty which 
(particularly in conversation) people take to talk 
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Uidj, mthoul charging themselves with any offence 

in it wiher against God or man* This is to he con- 

1 lidered in two or three parts, not but that it has 

, DiiuiT more. 

I llie liberty of telling stories, a eommon vice 

in di*eoun*€. T^he main end of thiii extraordinary 
L ptrt of tittk-tattle is to divert the company ani 
^fe eQ&ke them laugh ; but we ought to cxinsider whether 
^■tti| ^i-TV empty satisfaction^ either to ourselves or 
^Hpiii, IS to be purtha^sed at so gi^eat an expense as 

uitl of conscience and of a dishonour done to truth- 
Tiii Hcarce fit to say how far some people go in 

Ws foUy, to call it no worne, even till sometimes 

Pthey bring the general credit of their conversation 
hUi decay, and people that ai'e used to them learn 
to I*y no stress upon anything they say. 

For onoe, we will suppase a story to be in its 
^ihitimce true, yet to what monstrous a bulk doth 
it grow by that frequent addition put to it in 
tbercktJon« till not only it comes to be improbable, 
hit even impossible to be true; and the ignorant 
idflir is no tJckled with having made a good stor^ 
of it, whatever it was when he found it, that he js 
Hind to the absurdities and inconsistencies of fact 
inidiitton, and tells it with a full face even to those 
,tlttt mrv able to confute it by proving it to be 

Ijossihle, 
onfe heard a man, who would have taken it very 
' to be tliought a liar, tell a story, the facts of 
itiich were impos.%ible to lie true, and yet assert it 
l*ith so much assurance, and declare so positively 
|lKil he bad been an eye-witnass of it himself, that 
' wa» nothing to do but, in reispert to the man, 
him alone arid say nothing. A gentleman Who 
^bj\ ami whose good breeding restrained his 
' m, turned to him and said, '* Did you see thia 
done, airf'" — **Ves, I did, sir,'' says the 
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relater. — " Well, sir,'* replies the gentleman, " since 
you affirm that you did see it, I am bound in r^ard 
to you to believe it ; but upon my word, ^t is such a 
thing, that if I liad seen it myself, I would not have 
believed it." This broke the silence, set all the 
company a-laughing, and exposed the falsehood more 
than downright telling him it was a lie, which 
might, besides, have made a broil about it. 

It is a strange thing that we cannot be content to 
tell a story as it is, but we must take from it on one 
side or add to it on another till the fact is lost 
among the addenda, and till in time even the man 
himself, remembering it only as he told it last, reallj 
forgets how it was originally. This being so gener- 
ally practised now, nothing is more common than to 
have two men tell the same story quite differing one 
from another, yet both of them eye-witnesses to the 
fact related. These are that sort of people who, 
having once told a story falsely, tell it so often in the 
same or like manner, till they really believe it to be 
true. 

This supplying a story by invention is certainly a 
most scandalous crime, ana yet very little regarded 
in that part. It is a sort of lying that makes a great 
hole in the heart, at which by degrees a habit of 
lyins enters in. Such a man comes quickly up to a 
total disregarding the truth of what he says, looking 
upon it as a trifle, a thing of no import, whether any 
story he tells be true or no, so it but commands the 
company, as they call it, that is to say, procures a 
laugh or a kind of amazement, things equally agree- 
able to these story-tellers, for the business is to affect 
the company ; either startle them with something 
wonderful never heard of before, or made them laugh 
immoderately, as at something prodigiously taking, 
witty, and diverting. 

It is hard to place this practice in a station equal 
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to iH folly; ^tis a meanness below the dignity of 
me. Tliey that lie to gain, to deceive, to 
betray^ as above» have some end in their 
; and though they cannot give the design 
fcr to occufie of their crime, yet it may be given as 
tkerauon and foundation of it; but to lie for sporti 
^ fer Ain, OS the boy» expre^^s it^ is to play at shuttle- 
B oxk with your«oul, and load your conscience for the 
^» Ben lake of being a fool, and the making a mere 
^PmBboneiy of a story, the pleasure of what is below 

^^ And J et, how common is this folly ? How is it 
^Mk thamcter of some men's conversation that they 
^Mir made up of &tory [ And how mean a 6gure is it 
H&f bmr m company 1 Such men always Isetray 
Qmr emptiness by this, and having only a certain 
ouinbi*r of tales in their budget, like a pedlar with 
Ilia packy they can only at every house show the same 
wait o%er agaiUt tell the mnie §tory over and over, 
111 the je»t is quite worn out ; and to convince us 
* it much of it^ if not allj is bom of invention, 
leldiiin tell it the same way twice, but vary it 
in the incist mnterial factii ; so that though it 
I? he n:metTiheted that it wa^ the same story, 
ou^ht twver to be remembered that it was told % 
c same man* 

With what teni[>er should I speak of these people? 

'^Tiat word» am expre^is the meanness and oaaenefls 

rf tbc mind that can do thu?i« that sin without de- 

rign, and out only have no end in the view, but even 

fto itflcction in the net ? The folly is grown up to 

1 Ubit, and they not only mean no iU^ but indeed 

Biean nolhfn|^ at all in it. 

It is a atnujge length that some people run in this 

~ life; and it k so odd, so unaccountable, 

LL. .^^^.^^^ 't iH difficult to describe the man, tlion^h 

wt £fficu]t to describe the fact* What idea can be 
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formed in the mind of a man who does ill without 
meaning ill ; that wrongs himself, affronts truth, and 
imposes upon his friends, and yet means no harm ; 
or, to use nis own words, means nothing ; that if he 
thinks anything, it is to make the company pleasant? 
and what is this but making the circle a stage, and 
himself the Merry Andrew ? 

The best step such men can take is to lie on ; and 
this shows the singularity of the crime. It is a stranee 
expression, but I shall make it out. Their way is, 
I say, to lie on, till their character is completely 
known, and then they can lie no longer ; for he whom 
nobody believes can deceive nobody, and then the 
essence of lying is removed ; for the description of a 
lie is, that it is spoken to deceive, or ^t is a design to 
deceive. Now, he that nobody believes can never lie 
any more, because nobody can be deceived by him. 
Such a man^s chai*acter is a bill upon his forehead, 
by which everybody knows, ** Here dwells a lying 
tongue.'' When everybody knows what is to be had 
of him they know what to expect, and so nobody is 
deceived ; if they believe him afterwards 't is tneir 
fetult as much as his. 

There are a great many soiis of those people who 
make it their business to go about telling stories ; 
it would be endless to enumerate them. Some tell 
formal stories forged in their own brain without any 
retrospect either on persons or things, I mean, as to 
any particular person or passage known or in being, 
and only with the ordinary introduction of ** There 
was a man,'' or ** There was a woman," and the like. 

Others again, out of the same forge of invention, 
hammer out the very person, man or woman, and 
begin, " I knew the man," or, " I knew the woman," 
ana these ordinarily vouch their story with more 
assurance than others, and vouch also that they 
knew the persons who were concerned in it. 
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He selling or writing a parable^ or an illusive alle- 
gmhistorVt ^^ quite a difierent case^ and h always 
moptishied finom thi.'; other jesting with truths that 
it ii dtf^ned and effect uallv tuiTied for instructive 
uul apri^t ends, and has ib» moral justly applied. 
Js«di me the hii^toricalpiirables in the Holy Scnpture* 
ludi **Tlie Pilgrim's Ppogreas,^ and such^ in a word, 
ttt adventu^e^4 of your fugitive friend, ** Robinson 

Others make no scruple to relate real stories with 
iaomneimbla omiMions and additions; I mean» stories 
thidi hmvB a real existence in factn^ but which, by the 
barburoiiH way of relating, become as romantic and 
&W AS if they had no real origin ah These tales, 
Ek lim old " Galley of Venice^'" which had been so 
flftai tiew vamped, doubled, and redoLihled» that 
there was not one piece of the firi^t timber in her, 
kftvc been told wrong so often, and so many ways, 
till there would not be one ciix-umstance of the real 
Ajt left in the relating. 

lW« are many more kinds of these, such, namely, 
•I af« perm»nal and tnalictuiLs, full of .blander and 
rfwae; but these are not of the kinds I am speaking 
rf; the present business is among a kind of white 
ibrikt ^*^^ do no harm or injury to any but to them- 
•dtw; thep^ are like the grasshopper, that spends his 
tilDe to divert the traveller, and does nothing but 
*tine himself. The conversation of these men is 
Ml of rtnpiines-s their words are levity itself, and, 
•cccwiiing tu the text, they not only tell untruths, 
kttt '*the truth is not in them." There is not a 
I Jettl^ Awe or reverence of truth upon their minds ; 
[jtbn thing of no value to them, it is not regarded 
^ their discourse, and tbev give themselves a liberty 
"ic perfettly unconcerned al>out the thing they 
\m the story they tell, whether it be true or no, 
"his iJt a mowt aboniiimbte practice on ajiother 
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account, namely, that these men make a jest of their 
crime. They are a sort of people that sin laughing, 
that play upon their souls as a man plays upon a 
fiddle, to make other people dance and wear itself 
out ; they may be said to make some sport indeed, 
but it is all at themselves — they are the hearers' 
comedy and their own tragedy, and, like a penitent 
jack-pudding, they will at last say, ^* I have made 
others merry, but I have been the fool.*" 

I would be glad to shame men of common-sense out 
of this horrid piece of buiFoonery ; and one thing I 
would warn them o^ namely, that their learning to 
lie so currently in story will insensibly bring them to 
a bold entrenching upon truth in the rest of their con- 
versation. The Scripture command is, " Let every 
man speak truth unto his neighbour." If we must 
tell stories, tell them as stories, and nothing wilfully 
to illustrate or set it forth in the relation. If you 
doubt the truth of it say so, and then every one will 
be at liberty to believe their share of it. 

Besides, there is a spreading evil in telling a false 
story as true, namely, that you put it into the 
mouths of others, and it continues a brooding 
forgery to the end of time. It is a chimney-comer 
romance, and has in it this distinguishing article, 
that whereas parables and the inventions of men, 
published historically, are once for all related, and, 
the moral being drawn, the history remains allusive 
only as it was intended (as in several cases ^ may be 
instanced within our time^ and without), here the 
case alters; fraud goes unto the world's end, for 
story never dies ; every relater vouches it for truth, 
though he knows nothing of the matter. 

These men know not what foundations they are 
laying for handing on the sport of lying, for such 

1 The " Pilgrim's Progress." {Defoe.) 

« The " Family Instructor " and others. {Defoe,) 
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tkj make of it to posterity, not only leaving the 
am^ but dictating the very materials for the 
pncboe; like &mi]y lies handea on from father to 
nil, till what b^un in foigery ends in history, and 
n make our lies be told tor truth by all our chil- 
dren that come after us. 

If any man object here that the preceding volumes 
of (his work seem to be hereby condemned, and tlie 
histoiy which I have therein published of myself 
ensured, I demand in justice such objector stay his 
ccDsore till he sees the end of the scene, when all 
that mystery shall discover itself, and I doubt not 
bat the work shall abundantly justify the design, 
ttd the design abundantly justify the work. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

AN ESSAY ON THE PRESENT STATE OF RELIGION 
IN THE WORLD 

IN that part of my work which may be called 
history, I have frequently mentioned the un- 
conquerable impressions which dwelt upon 
my mind and filled up all my desires, immova- 
bly pressing me to a wandering, travelling 
life, and which pushed me continually on from one 
adventure to another, as you have heard. 

There is an inconsiderate temper which reigns in 
our minds, that hurries us down the stream of our 
affections by a kind of involuntary agency, and makes 
us do a thousand things, in the doing of which we 
propose nothing to ourselves but an immediate sub- 
jection to our will, that is to say, our passion, even 
without the concurrence of our understandings, and 
of which we can give very little account after 'tis 
done. 

You may now suppose me to be arrived, after a 
long course of infinite variety on the ^tage of the 
world, to the scene of life we call old age, and that I 
am writing these sheets in a season of my time when 
(if ever) a man may be supposed capable of making 
just reflections upon things past, a true judgment of 
things present, and tolerable conclusions of things to 
come. 

In the beginning of this life of composiu^ (for now, 
and not till now, 1 may say that I began to live, that 
is to say, a sedate and composed life), I inquired of 
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njielf Tciy seriously one day what was the proper 

bynndnorold age* The answer was very natural, 

lod iricft^wl returned quick upon me, namel), that 

tio things i^efe niy pre*.eut work, as above: 

I I RdAectioii uiicn things past. 

K 1 Serioiis application to tning^ ftiture. 

^L Hiving resolved the bu-siiiess of hfe into these 

^pl^l^ I begati itninediately with tho Brst ; and m 

^■^Wnetimc?? I took toy pen and ink to disburden my 

I libo^eliU when the subject crowded in faht upon lue, 

^■^ I have here coiuniunicated some of my obsena- 

^^KflOt for the benefit of tho«$e that come after me> 

^m About the time that I was upon these inquinee^^ 

^ beiog at a friend'^ houBe, and talking much of my 

koff IsmvdA, as you know tiuvellers ai'e apt to do, 

laQienred an ancient gentlewonian in the company 

QrieDed with a great deal of attention, and, m I 

tlkKiglii, with some {ilea^sure, to what I was saying; 

^•od after I hml done, *' Pray, sir^ says she, tuniing 

^Hjer speedt to me, ** gi^^e me leave to ask you a queif- 

^^00 or two*** — '* With idl my hearty raadam,"^ said 

I; 10 we began the following short dialogue: — 
^B Olrl Geni. l*rav\ sir, in all your travek, can you 
^Bill what is the world a-doingr' What have you 
^Vwaened to W the priiR-ipal business of mankind P 
" Rah. Cm. TiTilv, fnmtam, 't is very hard to an- 
iter such a queMtion, the people being so diftei^entty 
|j|#2iployed, ftoine one way, and some another ; and 
^Bprlicularly accoitling to the several parts uf llie 
^Bvorld through which our ob^Tvaticms ai^ to nni* 
^T^ iccording to the differing nianners^ customs, and 
Qititmstanees of the [Hxiple in every place. 

ObL Gmi. Aim ! sir, that in no answer at all to 
'n^ becau^ I am nut a judge of the differing cus- 
lommild manners of the people you speak of; but 
tt &ere not one eonnnon end and design in the 
ft*t«nj of meup which seemw to run through all their 
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actions, and to be formed by Nature as the main e 
of life, and by consequence is made the chief biac 
ness of living? Pray, how do they spend th-^ 
time ? 

R. C. Nay ; now, madam, you have added a ques 
tion to the rest of a different nature from what, iF . 
take you right, you meant at first. 
Old Gent. What question, sir ? 
J?. C. Why, how mankind spend their time ; for I 
cannot say that one-half of mankind spend their 
time in what they themselves may acknowledge to be 
the main end of life. 

Old Gent. Pray, don'^t distinguish me out of my 

question ; we may talk of what is the true end of 

^life, as we understood it here in a Christian country, 

^ another time ; but take my question as I offer it, 

\ what is mankind generally a-doing as their main 

I business ? 

i?. C. Truly, the main business that mankind 
seems to be doing is to eat and diink ; that "*s their 
enjoyment, and to get food to eat is their employ- 
^ ment, including a little their eating and devouring 
one another. 

Old Gent. That 's a description of them as brutes. 
R. C. It is so in the first part, namely, their liv- 
ing to eat and drink ; but in the last part they are 
worse than the brutes ; for the brutes destroy not 
their own kind, but all prey upon a different species ; 
and besides, they prey upon one another for neces- 
sity, to satisfy their hunger, and for food ; but man 
for baser enas, such as avarice, envy, revenge, and 
the like, devours his own species, nay, his own flesh 
and blood, as my Lord Rocnester very well expresses 
it: 

But judge yourself, V 11 bring it to the test. 
Which is the basest creature, man or beast ? 
Birds feed on birds, beasts on each other prey. 
But savage man alone does man betray. 
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immffy^ thej kill for food« 
t mux, t0 do bimself no good 
\ teeth and ckwSy by Nature armed they btmti 
f KaiuTe'^ aUowance to suppy their wai^t : 
"" I with smiles f embraces, ^iendship, {>raise, 

ily his fdUaw'a life betrays. 
^iHl votunlary pains works bis oistress, 
1^ ibr necessity, but wantonness, 

(Hi Gfnt, Al] this I believe is true ; but this does 
' question yet. There m certainly some- 

.: them which is esteemed as more par- 
Icularl y the end of life and of living than the r^t ; 
[.vliitii they apply in com m on as the main busi- 
^i and which is always esteemed to be their wis- 
lo be employed in. Is thei-e not something 
tfcii is spparently the gre^t business of living? 

£ C Why^ retdly, madam, I think not. For ex- 

^■|ik : great part of the norld, and a greater part 

by fcr than wc iumgine, is resolved into the lowest 

A g uju» cy of hunmn nature, I mean^ the savi^ life ; 

^km the rbi*-*f t?nd of life seems to be merely to eat 

^ drink, that is to say, to get their food, just as 

Uw brutal life is employed, and indeed with very 

StUe difftrtnce between them ; for exeept only 

vpeedi anil idolatry, I see nothing in the life of ^ome 

'We natJon!» of people* and for ought I know, fon- 

Uining mil lions of souls, in which the life of a lion 

I €r an dephiuit in the desserts of Arabia is not equal. 

(MGeni, I could mention many things, sir, in 

»tiich they might differ, but that is not the present 

4aig I iaquire about ; but* pi^yf sif j i^ not i^ligion 

tte principal busings of mankind in all the parts 

of tlie world ? for I think you gmuted it when you 

ikamed idnlatr}% which they* no doubt* call religion. 

A C. Really, madam, I cannot say it is ; because, 

*w with ignorance on one hand, and hypocrisy on 

^ other* \ is very hard to know where to find reli- 

lion b the world* 

LW-iU.-^ [118] 
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Old Gent. You avoid my question too laboricnisly, 
sir; I have nothing to do either with the ignorance 
or hypocrisy of the people ; whether they are Uindly 
devout, or Knavishly and designedly devout, is not 
the case ; but whether religion is not apparently the 
main business of the world, the principal apparent 
end of life, and the employment of mankind. 

R. C What do you call religion ? 

Old Gent. By religion, I mean the worshipping 
and paying homaee to some supreme being; some 
Grod, known or unknown is not to the case, so it be 
but to something counted supreme. 

R. C. It is true, madam, there are scarce any na- 
tions in the world so stupid but they give testimony 
to the being of a Grod, and have some notion of a 
supreme power. 

Old Gmt. That I know also, but that is not the 
main part of my question ; but my opinion is, that 
paying a Divine worship, acts of homage and adora- 
tion, and particularly that of praying to the Supreme 
Being which they acknowledge, is derived to man- 
kind from the light of Nature with the notion or 
belief itself. 

R. C. I suppose, madam, you mean by the ques- 
tion then, whetner the notion or belief of a Grod in 
general, and the sense of worship in particular, are 
not one and the same natural principle. 

Old Gent. I do so, if you and I do but agree 
about what we call worship. 

R, C. By worship, I understand adoration. 

Old Gent, But there you and I differ again a 
little ; for by worship, I understand supplication. 

R, C. Then you must take them both in together, 
for some part of the Indian savages only adore. 

Old Gent. I confess there is much adoration, where 
there is little supplication. 

R. C. You distinguish too nicely, madam. 
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Otd Geni. No, no, I 
U wni^ip : I allege that 



IS mere sii 



distinguish in what I 

the adoration of those 

ppH cation : you say they lift 



poor m^tigm 

tr natiik to their idols^ for fear they should 
fthetu. 

J2L C\ I do sav so, and it is apparent. 
Oid GtHi. ^Vhy, that is the same thing, for then 
Ifaev lift up their hand« to him, that h to saj^ pray 
la hiiti not to hurt them ; for all the worship in the 
«orld« e^pet iaily the outwaixl performance, may be 
Rvdnsd into Mip{}Hciition. 

JL C I **tfree witli you in that, if you mean the 
ippiient end uf wunihip. 

Oid GenL Why, dia not your man Friday and 
the ftairage woman you tell us of^ talk of their old 
idcd they called Bcnamuckee ? jVnd what did they 
hf 
#. C It is very true they did. 
Old Gent. Ancl did not Friday tell you they went 
5p to the hilK and said ** O *" to him ? Pray, what 
m tbe meaning of sfciying ** (> ""* to him, but " O do 
not hurt us; fur thou art omnipotent^ and canst kill 
111: h^ our di^tempei^ ; tor thou art infinite, 
uA canst do all things : O give ui* what we want, 
far thou art hountiful : O spare us, for thou art 
•mftil : ^ and so of all the other cont-eptions of a 
God? 

tL C* Well, madanu I grant all this ; pray what 
4>you infer from it r* What is the reason uf your 
i{tintion ? 

Wrf Gent. O sir* I have many inferenci^ to draw 

from it for roy awn ob^rvation ; I do not set U(i to 

itotnict you, 

I thought this »eriou« old lady would have cntcr- 

"^ * farther discourse with me on so fruitful a 

l>ut fthe declined it, and left me to my own 

itatiun, which, indeed, she had raised up to an 
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unusual pitch ; and the first thing that occurred to 
me, was to put me upon inquiring after that nice 
thing I ought to call religion in the world, seeing 
really I found reason to think that there was much 
more devotion than religion in the world ; in a 
word, much more adoration than supplication ; and 
I doubt, as I come nearer home, it will appear that 
there is much more hypocrisy than sincerity — of 
which I may speak by itself. 

In my first inquiries, I looked back upon my own 
travels, and it afforded me but a melancholy reflec- 
tion, that in all the voyages and travels which I 
have employed two volumes in giving a relation of, I 
never set my foot in a Christian country ; no, not in 
circling three parts of the globe ; for excepting the 
Brazils, where the Portuguese indeed profess the 
Roman Catholic principles, which, however, in dis- 
tinction from paganism, I will call the Christian re- 
ligion — I say, except the Brazils, where also I made 
little stay, I could not be said to set foot in a Chris- 
tian country, or a country inhabited by Christians, 
from the bay of Larache, and the port of Sallee, by the 
Strait's mouth, where I escaped from slavery, through 
the Atlantic Ocean, the coasts of Africa on one siae, 
and of Caribbee, on the American shore, on the other 
side ; fi*om thence to Madagascar, Malabar, and the 
bay and city of Bengal, the coast of Sumatra, Ma- 
lacca, Siam, Cambodia, Cochin China, the empire 
and coast of China, the deserts of Karakathie, the 
Mongol Tartars, the Siberian, the Samoiede barbari- 
ans, and till I came within four or five days of Arch- 
angel in the Black Russia. 

It is, I say, a melancholy reflection to think how 
all these parts of the world, and with infinite num- 
bers of millions of people, furnished with the powers 
of reason and gifts of Nature, and many ways, if not 
every way, as capable of the reception oi sublime 
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as we are, am yet abancloned to the grosjcesi 
ice and depravitv ; and that not in religion 
hut even in all tfie de>iirable parti* of human 
kdge, ftnd (specially science atid acquired 
fedgiL 
MThit the Divine wi?idom has deteftnined concern- 
Kiuls of so many niillions, it is hard to con- 
nor i« it njy present design to inquire ; but 
may lie ftllowed heit*, as a remark ; if they are 
tmiTixl to iiiert*y in a future state, according to the 
ii|lillioi) of Hilt ne, as having not dnned against saving 
%bt| tlieti their ignorance and pagan darkness is 
not K curse^ but a folicitv ; and there are no un- 
kippy people in the world, but those loj»t among 
ChrMMtfi^ for their sirn^ agaia<it i^vealed light ; nay^ 
tfcm being bom in the regions of Christian light* 
*iid under the revelation of the Gospel doctrines, is 
Rot to much a mercy to l>e acknowledged as some 
tiadi u>, and it may in a negative manner be true 
tkt the Christian religion is an efficient in the con- 
demE&tiiin of ftinners, and Ioscm nioi-e than it saves, 
'bic'h is impious but to imagine. On the othcu' 
buMl, if all those nation.^ arc included under the 
of rtenud atfeence from God, which is hell 
tbe nbtttmi't* then what l>ecomcs of all the scepti- 
dorinnai of its bi*ing inconsistent with the mercy 
I goodnesH of an intinifc and l>eiieJicent Being to 
^OIldaDti fvo great a part of the world, for not beiiev- 
% to Him of w liom they never had any knowledge 
orimtmetjon ? Hut I desiit? not to l)c the pr*>motcr 
<3ftiQiit8warabl« doubts in matters of I'eligion ; much 
le» irciuld I promote cavils at the foundations of 
idigbii, rtther ns fci its profesision or practice, and 
MCfebrv I only name tilings* I return to mv in- 
fon after religion as we generally understand the 

And to this I confine myself in mv present in- 
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(j^uiries to the particular nations profeBsing the Chris- 
tian religion only ; and I shall take notice afterward 
what influence the want of religion has upon the 
manners, the genius, and the capacities of the 
people, as to all the improvable parts of human 
Knowledge. 

The Moors of Barbary are Mahometans, and that 
of the most unpolished and d^^erate sort, espe- 
cially of that part of the world where they live ; they 
are cruel as beasts, vicious, insolent, and inhuman as 
degenerated nature can make them : moral virtues 
have so little recommended themselves to any among 
them, that they are accounted no accomphshment, 
and are in no esteem ; nor is a man at all respected 
for being grave, sober, judicious, or wise, or for 
being just in his dealings, or most easy in his con- 
versation ; but rapine and injury is the custom of 
the place, and it is to recommend a great man that 
he is rich, powerful in slaves, merciless in his govern- 
ment of them, and imperiously haughty in his whole 
household. Every man is a king within himself, and 
regards neither justice or mercy, humanity or civil- 
ity, either to those above him or those below him, 
but just as his arbitrary passions guide him. 

Religion here is confined to the biram and the 
ramadan, the feast and the fast, to the mosque and 
the bath ; reading the Alcoran on one hand, and 
performing the washings and purifications on the 
other, make up their religious exercises ; and for 
the rest, conversation is eaten up with barbarisms 
and brutish customs ; so that there is neither society, 
humanity, confidence in one another, or conversation 
with one another ; but men live like the wild beasts, 
for every man here really would destroy and devour 
the other if he could. 

^Hiis guided me to a just reflection, in honour of 
the Chiistian religion, which I have often since made 
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oi^ and which on tlm cx^cd&ioii I wUl make a 
ion to, viz., that it is to be? said for the repu- 
tation of the Christian rt4igion in general, and by 
»hidi it is juiitly distinguished from all other re- 
liptm^ that wherever Christianity hfm been planted 
ur pfufe!>fMc*d nationally in the worlds even where it 
hn nut hiul a 8avin|^ inHuence, it has yet had a 
dfjliaiitig intlncncc*. It has opeiiitud upon the man- 
iicfi, tlie tnomis, the politics^ and wen the tempers 
iiiddi?*pci*4ition» of the [)eople ; it has red need them 
^ the pmetice of virtue* and to the true niethod^ 
of living ; haji weaned them from the barbarous 
ci^iitiis they had been used to, infusing a kind of 
hmntnity and jioftne.^^ of disposition into their very 
naturei ; civilising and softening them, teaching 
Ihcm ti> love a regularity of life^ and filling them 
titli priaciplew of generous kindness and beneficenee 
not to another ; in a word, it ha.s taught them to 
W like men, and act upon the foundations of 
denMmcTp humanity, love, and good neighhouT'hood, 
•tiitftble to the nature and dignity of God's iniage» 
fcrnl to the rules of justice and equity, which it 
Mructn them in. 

>iay^ farther, 1 must observe also, that a^ ihe 
Ctrotiati religion has worn out, or been removed 
ftiND aiiv country, and they have returned to heathen- 
MBI a na idolatry^ so the barbarisms have returned, 
■^j^BlRtotni^ of the heathen nations have been again 
^^^Bfvlt the very nature and temper of the people 
hkft been agnin Imt, all their getierous principleai 
liftve fiineiken theot, the ssuftness and goothiess of 
their di»po«iition» have worn out, and they have re- 
turned to cruelty, inhumanity, rapinen, and blood. 

It is true, and it may be named m an objection 
to thti remark of mine, that the Romans though 
beatli«fii» and the Grecians by the study of philos* 
ophy in particular persons, and by the excellency 
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of their government in their general or national 
capacity, were filled with notions of virtue and 
honour, with most generous and just principles, and 
acted with an heroic mind on many occasions ; prac- 
tising the most sublime and exalted height of virtue, 
such as sacrificing their lives for their country with 
the utmost zeal ; descending to great examples of 
humanity and beneficence, scorning to do base or 
vile actions, as unworthy the Roman name, to save 
their lives ; and a gi*eat many most excellent exam- 
ples of virtue and gallantry are found in the his- 
tories of the Roman Empire. 

This does not oppose, or rather indeed illustrates, 
what I say ; for with all the philosophy, ell the 
humanity and generosity they practised, they had 
yet their remains of barbarity, were cruel and un- 
merciful in their natures, as appeared by the bar- 
barity of their customs, such as throwing malefactors 
to wild beasts, the fightings of their glatliators, and 
the like ; which were not only appointed as punish- 
ments and severities by the order of public justice, 
but to show it touched the very article I am upon, 
it was the subject of their sport and diversion, and 
these things were exhibited as shows to entertain 
the ladies ; the cutting in pieces forty or fifty slaves, 
and the seeing twenty or thirty miserable creatures 
thrown to the lions and tigers, was no less pleasant 
to them than the going to see an opera, a mas- 
querade, or a puppet-show is to us ; so that I think 
the Romans were very far from a people civilised 
and softened in their natures by the influences of 
religion. And this is evident because that as the 
Christian religion came among them, all those cruel 
customs were abhorred by them, the famous theatres 
and circles for their public sports were overthrown, 
and the ruins of them testify the justice of my ob- 
servation at this very day. 
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^M Nor «iU it be denied if I should carry this yet 

^Biotber, and observe, that even aniong Christians, 

^ptiiaie who are reformed, and farther and farther 

' Qmitiatiised, are still in proportion rendered more 

^^kunan* more soft and tencier ; and we do find* 

^ptitbout being partial to ourselves, that even the 

^" IViti?«tant countries are much distinguished in the 

liumanity and softnesji of their tenipei^ ; the meek, 

nuiTiful disposition extends more among ProteJitants 

Itaii among tJie Fapisiti*, as I could very particularly 

danonxinitx* from history and experience. 

But tc* It; turn back to the Moors, where I left off; 
thcY are an instance of that cruelty of disposition 
wfcrdi wsB anciently in their nature^ and how in a 
eoutttiT abutdoncd' of the true Christian religion, 
'«;r it has hec^n first planted and profe.ss«?d among 
Ilbem^ the retuni of heathenism or Mahometanisni 
)lii» brought baik with it all the Imrbarisms of a 
Bition void nf religion and good nature, 

I mm enough of these dreadful fH.'opIe to think 
thou at this time the worst of all the luiHons of the 
^^lorid; a nation where no Kuch thing as a generous 
^bprit, or a temper with any compassion mixed witli 
^Rf is to be found ; among w horn Nature appeam 
Bltripped of aJl the additional glorii^ which it oerivef 
^ tmn reltgiati^ and yet whereon a Christian fiouri^hing 

Idititd) hiid stood sevei-al hundj-ed years. 
From these I went among the negroes of Africa ; 
■lanj of tliem I ^w without any the It-ajit notion of 
I Deitv among them, much lens any form of worship ; 
wit I had not any oceaijion to converse with them on 
piori!, other than I have done since by accident* but 
tiTii away to the Brazils. Here I fomid the natives, 
«id llmt even beAjre the Portuguese came among 
thtin^ and »iut*c also, had abutidance of R'ligion, such 
« it Wat; but it wa^ all so blood v, so cruel, consist- 
i>ig of murders^ human Hacrifices, witchcrafts, »oreene% 
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and oonjurings, that I could not so much as call them 
honest pagans, as I do the negroes. 

As for me cannibals, as I have observed in the dis- 
course of them, on account of their landing on my 
island, I can say but very little of them. As to their 
eating human flesh, I take it to be a kind of martial 
rage rather than a civil practice, for it is evident they 
eat no human creatures out such as are taken prison- 
ers in their battles, and, as I have observed in giving 
the account of those things, they do not esteem it 
murder, no, nor so much as unlawful I must con- 
fess, saving its being a practice in itself unnatural, 
especially to us, I say, saving that part, I see little 
difference between that and our way, which in the 
war is finequent in heat of action, viz., refusing 
quarter ; for as to the difference between eating and 
killing those that offer to yield, it matters not much. 
And this I observed at the same time, that in their 
other conduct those savages were as human, as mild, 
and gentle as most I have met with in the world, 
and as easily civilised. 

From these sorts of people I come to the Indians ; 
for as to the Madagascar men, I saw very little of 
them, but that they were a kind of negroes, much 
like tliose on the coast of Guinea, only a little more 
used and accustomed to the Europeans by their often 
landing among them. 

The East Indians ai'e generally pagans or Mahom- 
etans, and have such mixtures of savage customs 
with them, that even Mahometanism is there in its 
corruption ; neither have they there the upright just 
dealing, in matters of right and wrong, which the 
Turks in Europe have, with whom ^t is generally very 
sate trading, but here they act all the parts of thieves 
and cheats, watching to deceive you, and proud of 
being thought able to do it. 

The subjects of the Great Mogul have a seeming 
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pcJiie govemment, and the inhabitants of Ceylon are 

-tirKicr very strict discipline, and yet what difficulty 

do wf find to tnule with them ? Nay, their very 

liciimmiy rendern thciii fmudulent, and in some places 

t\ cannot turn their tljought;* to being honest. 

thina is, faniouH for wisdom, that is to say, thut 

.having such a lioundless conceit of their own 

we are obhgc^d to allow them more than 

the truth is, they are justly said to l>e 

ion among the foolish ones, and may as 

tly bt* calktl a nation of fools among the wii*e ones. 

A* til their religion, 't is all summed up in Confii-"' 

dui§ miucitiui, wlio^ theology I take to be a rhapsody 

raoionil concluiiioni* ; a foundation, or what we may 

I oil dements of polity, moi-ality, and superstitionf 

hiddled logether in a rhapsody of wonls, without 

ntiAmcy^ and, indited, with very little reasoning 

*Ht ; then *t if« really not so much as a refined pagaii-4 

ttn, for there are, in my opiriioTi, much more regular 

I dodrii^ among s^onie of tlie Indians that are pagans, 

iti America, than therx^ are in China ; and if I may 

bdieve the accouiit given of tlie government of 

Uonteznaia in Mexico, and of the Uncas of Cuseo 

. m Pifu, their wor§hip and religion, such as it was, 

l»M carried on with more regularity than these in 

ICliina, As to the human ingenuity, m they call it, 

' Uie Chinese, I shall account for ]t by itst^f. The 

; dj3««overies of it to me appeat-ed in the 

tiio*, and even in them infinitely s^hort of what 

i found among the Europecm nations. 

let us take these people to piece!* a little, and 
ine into the great penetration they are so 
i for* Fii-^t of all, their knowIe*lge has notT 
Utiiem that Icngtii in religious matters which the 
cvMtiiDoti notions uf philosophy would have done, 
ttidto which they diu leail the wise heathens of old 
the Grecian and Homati Empires, for they. 
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having not the knowledge of the true Giod, pre- 
served, notwithstanding, the notion of a God to be 
something immortal, omnipotent, subHme; exalted 
above in place as well as authority, and therefore 
made heaven to be the seat of their gods, and the 
images by which they represented their gods and 
goddesses had always some perfections tnat were 
really to be admired as the attendants of their gods, 
as Jupiter was called the Thunderer for his power, 
father of gods and men, for his seniority ; Venus, 
adored for her beauty; Mercury for swiftness; 
Apollo for wit, poetry, music; Mars for terror 
and gallantry in arms, and the like. But when we 
come to these polite nations of China, which yet we 
cry up for sense and greatness of genius, we see them 
grovelling in the very sink and filth of idolatry; 
ptheir idols are the most frightful monstrous shapes, 
not the form of any real creature, much less the 
images of virtue, of chastity, of literature, but horrid 
shapes, of their priests' invention ; neither hellish or 
human monstei-s, composed of invented forms, with 
neither face or figin-e, but with the utmost distor- 
tions, formed neither to walk, stand, fly, or go, 
neither to hear, see, or speak, but merely to instil 
horrible ideas of something nauseous and abominable 
into the minds of men that adored them. 

If I may be allowed to give my notions of worship, 
I mean as it relates to the objects of natural homage, 
where the name and nature of God is not revealed, 
as in the Christian religion, I must acknowledge the 
sun, the moon, the stars, the elements, as in the 
pagan and heathen nations of old ; and above all 
these, the representations of superior virtues and 
excellences among men, such as valour, fortitude, 
chastity, patience, beauty, strength, love, learning, 
wisdom, and the like — the objects of worship in 
the Grecian and Roman times — were far more 
[124] 
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dipble and mon* mtional objects of Divine riglits 
HiiD the itlolii of China and Japan^ where, with all 
th* efonoiJiy of their State niaximii and rules of 
civil govern in en t, which we insist so much on as tests 
of tknr wii^oni^ their frreat capacities and under- 
«tan4in*fs their worship is the most brutish^ and the 
^ecb of their wj^p^^iip j htj coanjeii t. the ninst nn- 
Tltialv, inrnrni^f en^ yith_ rpjijsnn Qf thp nalnrg ^f 
SiipoD, of any the world can show ; bowing down 
to* mere holjgublin, and doing their reverence not 
to the work of mens hand.^ only* but the ugliest, 
IweRti frightfuUefet things that man could make ; 
inuges 80 fmr from lieing lovely and amiable, as in 
the nature of worship is implied, that they are the 
tiK»t dete?itable and nauscoa^j even to nature. 

How i% it possible these people can have any claim 
to tlie cltaracter of wise, ingenious., polite, that could 
wfe themselves to be oven*heImed in an idolatry 
nfiigiiatit to common-sense, even to nature, and 
be tifought to choose to adore that which was in 
rtidf the most o<lious and contemptible to nature ; 
Hot merely terrible, that so their worship might 
pDceisd from fear, but a complication of natures 
iTersions ? 

I cannot oitiiU that being in one of their temples^ 
irmther in a kind of oratory or chapel, annexed to 
one part of the great palace at Peking* there ap- 
pcarrd a niandarin with his attendant**, or^ as wc 
wny *A\\ a great lord and his retinue, prostrate be- 
'"f^ Ihe image, not of any one of God^s creatures^ but 
• crciitttre of mere humati forming, such as neither 
^•1 ilive, nor was like anything that had life, or 
W ever been seen or heard of in the world. 

The like initige, or something worse, if I could 

Sfeit a true i-cjuiHentatiun, may be found in a gar- 
Eiiehapel, if not defat^ by wiser heads, of a great 
T«rtariaii mandarin^ at a sniall distance from Nan* 
[185J 
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king, and to which the poor abandoned creatures 
pay their most blinded devotions, 

P It had a thing instead of a head, but no head ; it 
had a mouth distorted out of all manner of shape, 
and not to be described for a mouth, being only an 
unshapen chasm, neither representing the mouth of 
a man, beast, fowl, or fish; the thing was neither 
any of the four, but an incongruous monster; it had 
feAf hands, fingers, claws, legs, arms, wings, ears, 
horns, everything mixed one among another, neither 
in the shape or place that Nature appointed, but 
blended together and fixed to a bulk, not a body, 
formed of no just parts, but a shapeless trunk or log, 
whether of wood or stone, I know not ; a thing that 
might have stood with any side forward, or any side 
backward, any end upwanl, or any end downward, 
that had as much veneration due to it on one side 
as on the other — a kind of celestial hedgehog, that 
was rolled up within itself, and was everything every 
way ; that to a Christian could not have been worthy 
to have represented even the devil, and to men of 
common-sense must have been their very souPs aver- 
sion. In a word, if I have not represented their 
monstrous deities right, let imagination supply 
anjrthing that can make a misshapen image horrid, 
frightful, and surprising; and you may with justice 
suppose those sagacious people called the Chinese, 
whom, forsooth, we must admire — I say, you may 
suppose them prostrate on the ground, with all their 
pomp and pageantry, which is in itself not a little, 
worshipping such a mangled, promiscuous-gendered 

{^creature. 

Shall we call these a wise nation who represent 
God in such hideous, monstrous figui*es as these, and 
can prostrate themselves to things ten thousand 
times more disfigured than the devil? Had these 
images been contrived in the Romans^ time, and 
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beea lei up for the god of ugliness, as they had 
tlifiir god of beauty, they might, itideed, have been 
tbougbt exquisile, but the Romans would have 
ipmied Buch an image out of their temples. 

Nothing cau render a nation so completely foolisKl 
md nniple as «uch an extravagance in matters of re- 
IkiiKU worship; for if gro^ ignorance in the notion 
« i Godt wnich is so extremely nnturalj will not 
miotKtrAte a natioo unpolii^het], foolish, and weak, 
CT«n fiext U> idiufjHm, I know nothing that wiU. J 

But let me trace tim m^ nation that we talk so 
omch of, and who not only think themselves* wise, 
but luive drawn us in to pay a kind of homage to 
tkrir low* prized wit» 

GfJii^mmcnt and the mechanic arts ar^ the two 
ttittii things in which otir people in England, who 
liiv«mlmirL*t! them su much, pretend they excel As 
to their goveniment, which consists in an absolut e 
|lEMMrn% w hich, by tlie way, is the ea^siest way of rul- 
'OJC in the wurld where the people are disposed to 
<^y m blindly ^^ the mandarin commands or gov- 
*^ni* imperiously, what policy is rec|uii"t?d in govem- 
^^'i? a people oi* whom it is said, that if you command 
^lictii to hang thenisclves, they will oiify cry a little^ 
^ then submit i m media tefy ? Tlieir maxims of 

E^immcnt may do well enough among theojselves, 
^ t miii U8 they would be all confusion. In their 
jit is not so, only because whatever the man- 
ijm is a law^ and God Himself has no power 
interest among them to contmdict it, unless He 
Kiifes to execute it brevi manu from heaven^ 
Host of their laws consist in immediate judgment^ 
■^"^ nns, just ii^taHations, and fair protection 

ITieir punishments are cruel and ex- 
»nt, suiih as cutting the hands and the feet off 
theft, at tlie same time relea^sing murders and 
flugmot crimes. 

tl*7] 
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Their mandarins are their judges in veiy many 
cases, like our justices of the peace; but then they 
judge by customs, oral tradition, or immediate 
opinion, and execute the sentence immediately, with- 
out room or time to reflect upon the justice of it, or 
to consider of mitigations, as in all Christian coun- 
tries is practised, and as the sense of human frailty 
would direct 

But let me come to their mechanics, in which 
their ingenuity is so much cried up. I aflirm there 
is little or nothing sufficient to Duild the mighty 
opinion we have of them upon, but what is founded 
upon the comparisons which we make between them 
and other pagan nations, or proceeds from the won- 
der which we make that they should have any know- 
ledge of mechanic arts, because we find the remote 
inhabitants of Africa and America so grassly igno- 
rant and so entirely destitute in such things ; whereas 
we do not consider that the Chinese inhabit the 
continent of Asia, and though they are separated 
by deseits and wildernesses, yet they are a continu- 
ous continent of land with the parts of the world 
once inhabited by the politer Medes, Persians, and 
Grecians ; that the first ideas of mechanic arts were 
probably received by them from the Persians, Assyr- 
ians, and the banished transplanted Israelites, who 
are said to be carried into the regions of Parthia and 
the borders of Earakathie, from whence they are 
also said to have communicated arts, and especially 
handicraft, in which the Israelites excelled, to the 
inhabitants of all those countries, and, consequently, 
in time to those beyond them. 

But let them be received from whom they will, and 
how long ago soever, let us but compare the im- 
provement they have made with what others have 
made ; and, except in things peculiar to themselves, 
by their climate, we shall find the utmost of their in- 
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Kcnuitf amounts but ta a very trifle, and that they 
in-ouidorie e%'en in the be*it of their works by our 
odmary art is t^^ whoj*e iontatioiiM exeeed their origi- 
DAk bejond all <Mnipari§on. 

For eianiple, they have gunpowder and mms* 
»bet!»er tbcy have learned to make them by flirec- 
tion of Euix*iieans^ which is most likely, or that they 
fouwd it out by tiiere strength of invention, as some 
*iwld advance, though without certainty, in their 
fitonT — be it which it will, as I say, it matters not 
mtK'li^ tJieir (wwder is of no strength for the need- 
ful opemtjon» of .niege^, mines, batteries, no, nor 
Jbribooting of birdn, as ours h^ without great quan- 
titif* put together ; their gun& are rather an ostenta- 
tion thfin for execution, cUimsy, heavy^ and ill*inade ; 
m\htr have thev arrived to any tolerable degree of 
knowledge in tfie nrt of gunnery or engineering, 
lliey hav*e no bombs^ caR^asse.s, hand-grenades ; their 
iitifkjal fireworks are in no degix^e ctHiipamble or to 
beiifliiitd with ours; nor have they arrived to any- 
thing in the military skill — ^ in niai-shalling armies, 
Wulling arnvN, diJiripline, and the exereiiie in the 
jWd — ^ a!* the Eun>ix^anft have ; all w hich is depend- 
Wf on the improvement of fireanns, &c in which, 
if Miry have hiid the Uj<e of gunpowder so many age» 
***toine di^am, they must be unaccountable ulock- 
^>««d» that they have made no farther improvement ; 
M if it is but lately, they are yet apparently dull 
^ough in the managing of it, at least tompared to 
*liat ouglit to \)Q expetteil of an ingenious people, 
•wch as our |K?ople cry them up to be, 

I Qiight Ko from tliis to their navigation, in which 
it ii true they outdo most of their neigh Ijours; but 
*h*t is all tlieir ftkill in w^iiling compared to ours? 
'^Tiithf r do they go ? and how manage the little and 
Mi*h barks and junks they have? What would 
^y do with them to trRverse the great Indian, 
f<c>i.fm-9 [129 J 
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American, or Atlantic oceans? What ships, what 
sailors, what poor, awkward, and ignorant doinss 
are there among them at sea ! And when our peojue 
hire any of them, as sometimes they are obliged to 
do, how do our sailors kick them about, as a parcel 
of clumsy, ignorant, unhandy fellows ! 

Then for building of ships, what are they? and 
what are they able to do towards the glorious art 
of building a large man-of-war ? It is out of doubt 
vrith me, that all the people of China could not 
build such a ship as the ^* Royal Sovereign "" in a 
hundred years; no, not though she was there for 
them to look at and take pattern by. 

I might go on to abundance more things, such as 
painting, making glasses, making clocks and watches, 
making bone-lace, fi*ame-work knitting ; all of which, 
except the two first, they know little or nothing; 
and of the two first nothing compared to what is 
done in Europe. 

The height of their ingenuity, and for which we 
admii*e them with more colour of cause than in other 
things, is their porcelain or earthenware work, which, 
in a word, is more due to the excellent composition 
of the earth they make them of, and which is their 
peculiar, than to the workmanship ; in which, if we 
had the same clay, we should soon outdo them as 
much as we do in other things. The next art is 
their manufacturing in fine silks, cotton, herba, gold, 
and silver, in which they have nothing but what is 
in connnon with our ordinary poor weavers. 

ITie next mechanic art is their lacquering, which 
is just, as in their China ware, a peculiar to their 
country, in the materials, not at all in the work- 
manship ; and as for the cabinet-work of it they are 
manifestly outdone by us ; and abundance is every 
year sent thither framed and made in England, and 
only lacquered in China, to be returned to us. 
[180] 
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I might run the like parallel through most of the 
things these people excel in, which would all appear 
to be so dencient as would render all their tamed 
wisdom and capacity most scandalously imperfect. 
But I am not so much upon their cunning in arts 
as upon their absurdity and ridiculous folly in relig^ 
ious matters, and in which I think the rudest bar- 
barians outdo them. 

From this wise nation we have a vast extent of 

ground, near two thousand miles in breadth, partly 

under the Chinese government, partly under the 

Muscovite, but inhabited by Tartars of Mongol Tar- 

tary, Karakathie, Siberian, and Samoiedes pagans, 

whose idols are almost as hideous as the Chinese's, 

and whose religion is all Nature — and not only so, 

but Nature under the greatest degeneracy, and next 

to brutal. Fatl^er 1^ P-nrnf^ gives us the pictures 

of some of tfieir house idols, and an account of their 

worship ; and this lasts, as I have observed, to within 

a few days of Archangel. So that, in a word, fix)m 

the mouth of the Straits, that is to say, from Sallee 

over to Caribbee, from thence round Africa by the 

Cape of Grood Hope, across the vast Indian Ocean, 

and upon all the coast of it, about by Malacca and 

Sumatra, through the straits of Singapore and the 

coast of Siam northwards to China, and through 

China by land over the deserts of the Grand Tartary 

to the river Dwina, being a circuit three times the 

diameter of the eai*th, and every jot as far as the 

*hole circumference, the name of God is not heard 

of, except among a few of the Indians that are 

Mahometans ; the Word of God is not known, or the 

Son of Grod spoken of. 

Having some warmth in my search afler religion, 
occasioned by this reflection, and so little of it 
appearing in all the parts which I had travelled, I 
I'esolved to travel over the rest of the world in books, 
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for my wandering days are pretty well over ; I say, 
I resolved to travel the rest in books ; and sure, said 
I, there must appear abundance of serious religion 
in the rest of the world, or else I know nothing at 
all of where I shall find it 

But I find by my reading, just as I did in travel- 
ling, that all the customs of nations, as to religion, 
were much alike ; that, one with another, they are 
more devout in their worship of something, whatever 
it be, than inquisitive after what it is they worship ; 
and most of the altars of worship in the world might 
to this day be inscribed to the unknown Grod. 

This may seem a strange thing ; but that wonder 
may cease when further inquiry is made into the par- 
ticular objects of worship which the several nations 
of the world bow down to, some of which are so 
horrid, so absurd, as one would think human nature 
could not sink so low as to do her homage in so 
irrational a manner. 

And here, being to speak of religion as idolatrous, 
it occurs to me that it seemed strange that, except 
in Persia and some part of Tartary, I found none of 
the people look up for their gods, but down ; by 
which it came into my mind that, even in idolatry 
itself, the world was something degenerated, and their 
reason was more hoodwinked than their ancestors\ 

By looking up and looking down, I mean, they do 
not, as the Romans, look up among the stars for their 
idols, place their gods in the skies, and worship, as 
we might say, like men, but look down among the 
brutes, form idols to themselves out of the beasts, 
and figure things like monsters, to adore them for 
their ugliness and horrible deformity. 

Of the two, the former, in my opinion, w^as much 
the more rational idolatry, as particularly the Per- 
sians worshipping the sun ; ana when I had a par- 
ticular account of that of Bengal, it presently occurred 
[182 J 
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to my thoughts that there was something awful, 
something glorious and godlike in the sun, that, in 
the ignorance of the true God, might rationally 
bespeak the homage of the creatures ; and to whom 
it seemed reasonable, where reason was its own judge 
only, without the helps of Revelation, to pay an 
adoration as the parent of light, and the giver of 
life to all the vegetative world, and as in a visible 
manner enlivening and influencing the rational and 
sensitive life, and which might, for aught they knew, 
at first create, as it did since so plainly affect, all 
things round us. 

This thought gave birth to the following excur- 
sion, with which I shall close this observation : 

Hail ! ^rious lamp, the parent of the day. 
Whose Deams not only heat and life convey ; 
But may that heat and life, for aught we know. 
On many, many distant worlds bestow. 
Immense, amazing globe of heavenly fire. 
To whom all flames ascend, in whom all lights expure. 
Rolling in flames, emits eternal ray. 
Yet sdtf-sufficient suffers no decay. 
Thy central vigour never, never dies. 
But life the motion, motion life supplies. 
When lesser bodies rob us of thy beams. 
And intercept thy flowing, heavenly streams ; 
Fods by mistake eclipse thee from their sight. 
When \ is the eyes eclipsed, and not thy light 
Thy absence constitutes effectual night 
When rolling earth deprives us of thy light ; 
And planets all opaque and beggarly. 
Borrow thy beams, and strive to shine like thee ; 
In their mock, lifeless liffht we starve and freeze. 
And wait the warmth of thv returning rays. 
Thy' distance leaves us all recline and sad. 
And hoary winter governs in thy stead : 
Swift thy returning vigour, warm and mild. 
Salutes the earth, ana gets the world with child. 
Great soul of nature, mm whose vital spring 
Due heat and life difiused through everything : 
Goveni*st the moon and stars by different ray. 
She queen of night, thee monarch of the day. 
The moon, and stars, and earth, and plants obey. 
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WheQ daiker nations see fhee placed oo high* 

And fsel thy wannth their genial heat nappfy ; 

How impeicOTtible thy influence 

Slides througn their veins, and touches every sense ; 

Bv giimmermg nature led, they bow their knee* 

Mis&Jce their God, and sacrifice to thee. 

Mourn thy declining steps, and hate the night. 

But when in hope of thy approaching light. 

Bless thy return, which hnnm the cheerful day. 

And to thy wond*rous light nlse adorations pay. 

Nor can we blame the justice of the thought. 

In minds by erring reason onlv taught 

Nature, it seems, instructs a oeitv. 

And reason says there *s none so bright as thee. 

Nor is thy influence so much a jest. 

There 's something shoclcs our nature in the rest : 

To malce a God, and then the tool adore. 

And bow to that that worshipped us before. 

The nonsense takes off all the reverence. 

That can*t be worshipping that is not sense. 

But when the spring of Nature shows its face. 

The glory of its rays, the swiftness of its race. 

Stupendous height and majesty divine. 

Ana with what awful splendour it can shine. 

Who that no other news from heaven could hear, ) 

Would think but this was God, would think and fear. > 

No other idol ever came so near. ) 

Certain it is that the Persians, who thus paid 
their adoration to the sun, were at thatt time some 
of the wisest people in the world. Some tell us that 
the great image that Nebuchadnezzar set up for all 
his people to worehip, was represented homing the 
sun in his right hand ; and that it was to the repre- 
sentation of the sun that he commanded all nations 
and kindreds to bow and to worship. If so, then 
the Assyrians were worshippers also of the sun as 
well as the Persians, which is not at all improbable 
We read also in the Scripture of those nations whc 
worshipped all the host of heaven, a thing mud: 
more rational, and nearer of kin to worshipping th< 
great Grod of heaven than worshipping tne whoU 
host of the earth, and worshipping the most abjed 
and loathsome creatures, or but even the repre 
[134] 
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of those crea hires, which was still worse 
r the other. 

But what are all the absurdities of lieathenism, 
•hich at laat are resolved into the degeuei^aey of 
loiiikiDdf and their being fallen from the knowledge 
of tKe true God, which wa«i once^ as we have reason 
to beheve, diffused to all mankind ? I say, what 
«t these? And how much ground for just reflec- 
do th<?y B^ftbrd um, compared to the gross things 
tice which we find every day among those 
'bo profess to have had the clear light of 
_ relation ? 

many self-contradicting principles do they 
How contmry to their profesaioii do they 
t? How does one side bum for what another 
abhon? And how do Christians, taking that 
fcblc name for a general appellati<iri» doom one 
tikotlurr tn the devil for a few aisjigreeing clauses of 
the lamc religion, while all nrofe:^^ to worship the 
*me I>eity, and to cx[ieet tne same salvation ? 
Witii what preposterous enthusiasms do some 
|:le iiieir knuwkdge, and with as gross at)surdi- 
otbern their demotion? How blindly sui>ersti* 
m ; how furious and i^ging in tht->ir zeal ? How 
ud, inexorable, and even inhuman and barbaroua 
«ne another, when they differ? as if religion di- 
sital us of humanity, and that in our worshipping 
" uf nieix*y, and in who^e €ompais4«ions alone it 
that we iiave niom to hope, we should, to please 
' wene Him, banish humanity from our natun.% 
abow oo compJi^^HtQu to tha^e that fall into our 

my tmvelling through Portugal, it was my lot 

iCDineto Lisbon while they held there one of their 

U of justice called AuioHU*ft^ that is to say, a 

of justice of the Inquisition. It is a subject 

been hajidled bv many writers, mid iuaeed 
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exposed by some of the best Catholics ; and my 
present business is not to write a history, or engage 
in a dispute, but to relate a passage. 

They carried in procession all their criminals to 
the great church, where eight of them appeared first, 
dressed up in gowns and caps of canvas, upon which 
were painted all that man could devise of nell "'s tor- 
ments, devils broiling and roasting human bodies, 
and a thousand such frightful things, with flames 
and devils besides in every part of the dress. 

Those I found were eight poor creatures con- 
demned to be burnt, and for they scarce knew what, 
but for crimes against the Catholic faith, and against 
the blessed Virgin, and they were burnt. One of 
them, it w£is said, rejoiced that he was to be burnt, 
and being asked why, answered that he had much 
rather die than be carried back to the prison of the 
Inquisition, where their cruelties were worse than 
death. Of those eight, as I was told, some were 
Jews, whose greatest crime, as many there did not 
scruple to say, was that they were very rich ; and 
some Christians were in the number at the same 
time, whose greatest misery was that they were very 
poor. 

It was a sight that almost gave me a shock in my 
notion of Christianity itself, till I began to recollect 
that it might be possible that Inquisitors were scarce 
Christians, and that I knew many Catholic countries 
do not suffer this abominable judicature to be erected 
among them. 

I have seen much, and read more, of the unhappy 
conduct, in matters of I'eligion, among the other na- 
tions of the world professing the Christian religion ; 
and upon my wora I find some practices infinitely 
scandalous, some which are the common received 
customs of Christians, which would be the abhor- 
rence of heathens ; and it requires a strong attach- 
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Best to the foundatiDH, which is indeed the princi- 

pilpttitireligim^ to guard our minds against being 

omded eveii at the Christian religion itself^ but I 

got 0vcr timi part afterward. 

Let it not offend the ean* of any tine lover of the 

iriiEtjan religion that I ol>serve some of the follies 

Iht profesi^rs of the Chriatian religion, assuring 

l^\ts fitr from Ijeing my de^aiipi to bring the least 

iouula] upon the profession itself. 

And here, tlierefui-e, let me give the words of a 
judidiHi-H [>eraon who travelled from Turkey through 
IuIt. His words aix^ thesie : — 

** When I was in Italy I rang^ over gt^at paii of 
tbe piirimony of St. Peter* where one would think, 
lEdcvd^ the fm^ of religion would be plainest to lie 
ifiii, mmi without any din^uise ; butni in short, I 
^Jownd tliere the face of religion, and no more- 



At Rome there was all ttie pump and glory of 
Jipous hnhita ; the Poj>e and the t-aitlinals walked 



a reiigiouM gravity, but hved in a i-eligious 

' , kept up the ponip of religion and the dignity 

■ i^iousi titles: but, like our Lortlls observation 

«i the PhariMH?!H I found within they were all raven- 

wolve** 

The rehgious justice they do there is particularly 
' mbtst AJid very much retommends thenu lire 
protects iimnlerers and assaMhins^ and then 
iTcn the civil magistrates over to Satan for doing 
jtttioe, lliey interdict whole kingdoms^ and shut 
«p the churchc* for want of pa>*iiig a f^^^ ec<'le«iftstic 
Aitt, and so put a stop to it^ligion for want of their 
money. I found the courtesans were the most con- 
»tint nx'rtturcs at the church, and the mojsit certjiin 
plifie for aii ai^signation with another man^i* wife waa 
ttpmier*. 

**Tlie Coiirt of Incjuisition burnt two men for 
^KUdi^ diabonourably of the biased Vii^n, and 
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the missionaries in China tolerated the worshipping 
the devil by their new convert. A Jew was likewise 
burnt for denying Christ, while the Jesuits joined 
the paganism of the heathen with the high mass, 
and sung anthems to the immortal idols of 
Tonquin. 

" When I saw this I resolved to inquire no more 
after religion in Italy, till by accident meeting with 
a quietist, he gave me to understand that all religion 
was internal, that the duties of Christianity were 
summed up in reflection and ejaculation. He in- 
veighed bitterly against the game of religion which 
he said was playing over the world by tne cleigy ; 
and said Italy was a theatre, where religion was the 
grand opera, and the Popish clergy were the stage 
players. I liked him in many of his notions about 
other people's religion; but when I came to talk 
with him a little closely about his own, it was so 
wrapped up in his internals, concealed in the cavities 
and dark parts of the soul, viz., meditation without 
woi-ship, doctrine without practice, reflection without 
reformation, and zeal without knowledge, that I 
could come to no certainty with him but in this, 
that religion in Italy was really invisible."" 

This was very agi-eeable to my notions of Italian 
religion, and to what I had met with from other 
people that had travelled the country, but one obser- 
vation of blindness and superstition I must give 
within my own knowledge, and nearer home. When 
passing through Flanders I found the people in a 
certain city there in a very great commotion. The 
case was this. A certain scelerate (so they call an 
abandoned wretch given up to all wickedness) had 
broken into a chapel in the city, and had stolen the 
pix or casket wherein the sacred host was deposited; 
which host, after rightly consecrated, they believe to 
be the real body of our blessed Saviour, being trnn- 
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substantiated, as they call it, from the substance of 
bread. 

The fact being discovered, the city, as I said above, 
was all up in a tumult; the gates were shut up, 
nobody suffered to go out, every house was searcheo, 
and the utmost diligence used ; and at length, as it 
was next to impossibility he should escape, he was 
discovered. 

His execution was not long deferred. But first 
he was examined, and I think by torture, what he 
had done with the sacred thing which was in the pix, 
which he had stolen ? And at length he confessed 
that he had thrown it into a house of office, and was 
carried with a guard to show them the place. 

As it was impossible to find a little piece of a 
wafer in such a place, though no pains were spared 
in a most filthy manner to search for it ; but, as I 
lay, it could not be found ; immediately the place 
was judged consecrated ipso JactOy turned into an 
oratory, and the devout people flocked to it to 
expiate, by their prayers, the aishonour done to the 
Lord Goa by throwing His precious body into so 
vik a place. It was determined by the wiser part 
that the body would not fall down into the place, 
but be snatched up bv its inherent power, or by the 
holy angels, and not be suffered to touch the excre- 
ments in that place. However, the people continued 
their devotions for some time just in the place where 
it was, and afterwards a large chapel was ouilt upon 
it, where the same prayers are continued, as I sup- 
pose, to this day. 

I had a particular occasion to come at a very ac- 
curate account of Poland by a Polish gentleman, in 
whose company I travelled, and from whom I learned 
aD that was worth inquiring of about religious affairs 
in Plrusaia on one side and Muscovy on the other. 
Ab fiir Poland, he told me they were all confusion 
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both in Church and in State ; that notwithstandii^ 
their wars they were persecutors of the worst kind, 
that they let the Jews live among them undisturbed 
to such a degree, that in the country about Lembuig 
and Kiow there were reckoned above dO^OOO Jews ; 
that these had not toleration only but many privi- 
leges granted them, though they denied Christ to be 
the Messiah, or that the Messiah was come in the 
flesh, and blasphemed His name upon frequent oc- 
casions ; and at the same time they persecuted the 
Protestants, and destroyed their churches, wherever 
they had power to do it. 

On the other hand, when I came to inauire of 
those Protestants, and what kind of people they 
were who suffered so severely for their religion, I 
found they were generally a sort of Protestants 
called Socinians, and that Lelius Socinus had spread 
his en'ors so universally over this countrv that our 
Lord Jesus Christ was reduced here to little more 
than a good man sent from heaven to instruct the 
world, and far from capable of effecting by the 
influence of His Spirit and grace the glorious work 
of redeeming the world. As for the divinity of the 
Holy Ghost, they have no trouble about it. 

Having given this account of knowledge and piety 
in the countries inhabited by Christians of the 
Roman Church, it seems natural to say something 
of the Greek Church. 

There are in the Czar of Muscovy'*s dominions 
abundance of wooden churches, and had not the 
country been as full of wooden priests something 
might have been said for the religion of the Mus- 
covites, for the people are wonderfully devout there; 
which would have been very well, if it had not been 
attended with the profoundest ignorance that was 
ever heard of in any country where the name of 
Christian was so much as talked of. 
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But when I came to inquire about their worship, 
I found our Lord Jesus Christ made so much a 
meaner fimire among them than St. Nicholas that I 
concludea religion was swallowed up of superstition, 
and so indeed I found it was upon all occasions : as 
to the conduct of the people in religious matters, 
their ignorance is so estaolished upon obstinacy, 
which is the Muscovite's national sin, that it would 
be really to no purpose to look any longer for a 
reformation among them. 

In short, no man will, I believe, say of me that I 
do the Muscovites any wrong when I say they are 
the most ignorant and most obstinate people in the 
Christian world, when I tell the following story of 
them. 

It was after the battle at Narva, where the late 
King of Sweden, Charles XII., defeated their great 
army, and after the victory extended his troops 
pretty fiur into their country, and perhaps plundered 
them a little as he advanced ; when the Muscovites, 
we may be sure, being in the utmost distress and 
confusion, fell to their prayers. We read of nothing 
ihey had to say to God Almighty in that case; 
but to their patron saint they addressed this ex- 
traordinary prayer : 

" thou, our perpetual comforter in all our adver- 

fflties ! thou infinitely powerful St. Nicholas, by what 

sin, and how have we highly offended thee in our 

sacrifices, genuflections, reverences, and actions of 

thanksgiving, that thou hast thus foi*saken us ? We 

had therefore sought to appease thee entirely, and 

we had implored thy presence and thy succour 

against the terrible, insolent, dreadful, enraged, and 

undaunted enemies and destroyers ; when, like lions, 

bears, and other savage beasts that have lost their 

young ones, they attacked us after an insolent and 

terrible manner; and terrified and wounded, took 
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and killed us by thousands, us who are thy people^ 
Now, as it is impossible that this should nappenia 
without witchcraft and enchantment, seeing th^ 
great care that we had taken to fortify ourselves, 
afler an impregnable manner, for the defence and 
security of tny name, we beseech thee, O St. Nicho- 
las, to be our champion, and the bearer of our stand- 
ard, to be with us Doth in peace and in war, and in 
our necessities, and at the time of our death, to pro- 
tect us against this horrible and tyrannical crew of 
sorcerers, and to drive them far enough off from 
our frontiers, with the recompense which they may 
deserve.*" 

It may be hoped I may give a better €uxK>unt of 
religion among the Protestants than I have among 
the Roman and Grecian Churches ; and I will^ if 
in justice it is possible. 

The next to tne nations I have been mentioning, 
I mean in geographical order, are those refonn«l 
Christians called Luthemns ; to say no worse of 
them, the face of religion indeed is altered much be- 
tween these and the latter. But I scarce know what 
name to give it, at least as far as I have inquired 
into it, or what it is like. 

It was Popery and no Popery ; there was the con- 
sub, but not the transub. The service differed in- 
deed from the mass, but the deficiency seemed to be 
made up very much with the trumpets, kettle-drums, 
fiddles, hautboys, &c., and all the nieiry part of the 
Popish devotion ; upon which it occurred to me 
presently, that if there was no danger of Popery 
among the Lutherans, thei*e was danger of supersti- 
tion ; and as for the pious part, I saw very little 
of it in either of them. 

By religion, therefore, the reader is desired to un- 
derstand here not the principles upon which the sev- 
eral nations denominate themselves, so much as the 
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in which they dt^ifover themselves to be sin- 

profevsion which they make, I liad ao 

here tu enter into the inquiry after the 

ilch eierv nation profess*ed to believe, but 

inner in wiiich they practised that religion 

•hich they really profesfted ; for what is religion to 
• rithaut practiee ? And although it may oe true 
there can be no true reli^on where it is not 
upon right principles ; yet, that which I 
here, and wliich ti> me is the greatest griev- 
tna atnnng Christians, is the want of a religious 
pnctser even where there are right principles at bot- 
tom, and where there is a profession of the orthodox 

In brief, I am not hunting after the profession of 

idlgtan, but the practice. The Hi-sit I find ahnostt in 

r 9my nation — tiujla gens tarn barbara ; but the 

I ain like to travel through the hif^toriei^ of all 

mtcndoni with my R^aR-h^ and perhaps may hardly 

ible, when I have done^ to tell you where it is* 

All the Mitire of this inquiry will look this way ; 

' 'where Goci haii not given a people the blessing of 

' le knowledge of Ilim^df, it would call for our 

IVj not repi-oach* It would be a very dull satire 

' that a man should be witty upon tiie negroes 

AfHcst for not knowing Christ, and not under- 

nding f lie dttrtrine of a Saviour ; but if turning 

t our m**fi<*m Christians of Barbadoes and Jamaica 

not ti.%'tthini^ them, not instructing them, and 

for refusing to bapti/^ theuu there the s^itire would 

be pointed and Nca^nable, au we ahall hear farther 

f^tid-hy, 

to retum to the Lutherani^ for there I am 
to he at thiii time, t meant atnong the 
and cities of Bmndenburg. Saxony, &c., — I 
opportunity here to view a court aJfecting 
lEilkntry, amgniBt^uce, and guy tliing!t, to auch a 
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height, and with such a passion, to exceed the whole 
world in that empty part of human felicity called 
show, that I thought it was impossible to pursue it 
with such an impetuous torrent of the affections 
without sacrificing all things to it which wise men 
esteem more valuable. 

Nor was my notion wrong ; for the first thing I 
found sacrificed, as I say, to this voluptuous humour 
was the liberties of the people, who being by consti- 
tution or custom rather under absolute government, 
and at the arbitrary will of the prince, are sure to 
pay, not all they can spare, but even all they have, 
to gratify the unbounded appetite of a court given 
up to pleasure and exorbitance. 

By all I have read of the manner of living there, 
both court and people, the latter are entirely given 
up to the former, not by necessity only, but by the 
consent of custom and the geneml way of manage- 
ment through the whole country ; nay, this is earned 
to such a height that, as I have been told, the king's 
coffers are the general cesspool of the nations, whither 
all the money of the kingdoms flows, and only dis- 
perses again as that gives it out — whether by run- 
ning over or running out at its proper vent, I do not 
inquire ; so that as all the blood in the human body 
circulates in twenty-four hours through the ventricles 
of the heart, so all the money in the kingdom is said 
to pass once a year through the king'^s treasury. 

How far poverty and misery may prompt piety 
and devotion among the poor inhabitants, I cannot 
say ; but if luxury and gallantry, together with 
tyranny and oppression to support it, can subsist 
with true religion in the great men, then, for aught 
I know, the courts of Prussia and Di^esden may be 
the best qualified in the world to produce this thine 
called religion, which, I have hitherto seen, is hara 
to be found. 
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It ii tiue, that the magnificeoee of the wisest king 
in tine, world to Jerusalem was esteemed the felicity 
of his people ; but it seems to be expressed very 
ilnDiirt not as a tadiuiony of hi^ glory only, but 
ifflktfoim^hiTig condition of his people at the same 
tiiBC| under the prosperous circumstances which his 
wagn brought them t^j, vi^, that he made gold to 
b for plenty like the stones in the streets, amply 
dpeBuig the Bouriihing condition of his people 
wifBt him* 

I have likewise ' read^ indeed, and heard much of 
tttfluoe kind of the King of Prussia, and that even 
ftnzi hi* own subjectjs, who were always full of the 
imrou^s and truly royal qualities of that prince ; 
Mvii the first king of the country, which before 
m ftduketlotii or electorate only. The sum of their 
ist, that hi^ uiajesty was so true a father of 
jntry and of his people, that his whole care 
[the flourishing of their trade^ establishing their 
imtifactures increasing their numbers, planting 
bmgflen — French, Swiss, and other nations — 
amo^g them to instruct and encourage thera; and 
bring no way accessory to any of tlieir oppressions, 
but irlieving and redressing all their grievances a.^ 
dPtm and as soon as they came to liisi know ledge ; 
', indeed, I could not but entertain a gieat regard 
e character of so just and good a prince. But 
could infer from that was, that a government 
be tjkTannicaUand yet the king not be a tyrani; 
[the grievance*, to the jjcople are oftentune« much 
[ Kame. A nd e v cry adm i ui strati on , w he re the con * 
Btitin is thus stated, as it seems to be in most, if 
I alt of thtr northern courts, Protestant a^ well as 
»tiems tncorisisti^nt with the true ends of gav- 
™t ; the thing we call goveniment was certainly 

ilii^hed for the pnisj>eriiy of the people ; whereas, 

IB tile contfBnir, in all those German eourtSf where I 
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have made my observations, the magnificence of the 
court and the prosperity of the people stand like 
the two poles ; what excess of light you see at one is 
exactly balanced by so much darkness at the other. 

Ana where, pray, is the religion of all this ? that 
a whole nation of people should appear miserable 
that their governors may appear gay ; the people 
starve, that the prince may be fed ; or rather, the 
people be lean, that their sovereign may be fat ; the 
subjects sigh, that he may laugh ; be empty, that he 
may be full ; and all this for mere luxury, not for 
the needful defence of the government — resisting 
enemies, preserving the public peace, and the like, but 
for mere extravagance, luxury, and magnificence, as 
in Prussia ; or for ambition, and pushing at crowns, 
and the lust of domination, as in Saxony. 

But to come back to the religious transactions 
of these countries : how are the ecclesiastics, jealous 
of their hierarchy, afraid to reform farther lest, as 
they gave a mortal stab to the perquisites and vails 
of God Almighty's service in the Romish Church, 
modern reformation might give the like to them? 
For this reason they set a pale about their Church, 
and there, as well as in other places, they cry to 
their neighboui-s, "Stand off, I am holier than 
thou ; ^ and with what persecution and invasion — 
persecuting for religion, and invading the principles 
of one another. If there was any peace among 
them, it was that only which passes all understand- 
ing. It presently occurred to me, what charity can 
here be where there is no peace? and what religion 
where there is no charity ? And I began to fear I 
should find little of what I looked for in those odd 
climates. 

I had travelled personally through the heart of 
France, where I had occasion to look round me often 
enough in my route from the foot of the Pyrenean 
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nmnUim to Toidoiise^ from thence to Paris and 

(klfti*, Hi'tv I found the jje<iple so merry imd yet 

^JDIfcniblc!, that I knew not where to make any 

nl. The poverty of the poor was no great 

tbt it M^ined to lea\e thetu no room to nigh for 
ijDj'thbig but their buitk^ns, or to pray for an v thing 
but bffsad* But the temper of the people was so 
ndttlk, that I thought ttiey went always dancing 
to cklinrh and came Hinging out of it. 

I fimiKl a world of teachers here^ but nobtKly 
tarilL The litreeis were everywhere full of priests^ 
Kiatlie churches full of wonit^n ; but a^s for nsli^on* 
I tmmd most of the clei^v were fio far from having 
OQch of iU tliat few of them knew what it waa, 
Sw«r turely was a nation so full of truly blind 
pEldai; for nothing can be more grossly ignorant 
tf id^on than many of their clei^y are, nothing 
ittnr ?oid of mora Is than many of those to whom 
otber people go to cimfe^"^ their sins. 

I miiilr ;tiome int]uiry about religion ; and among 

^ tie»i I bap[)ened to fall in eotnpany with a good 

Huguenot mmguitu ; and he told me very 

ly that the state of i-eligion in France stood 

First, that for Mome ymm ago tt wtia put to 

teit by the king^ and that wag when the edicts 

f out to banish and ruin the Hugitenots; **At 

'^tfcb time,^ said he, *' we thought there had been 

^ gretti deal of religion in it i out r*^lly, when it 

to the push,"' syiid he, ''it was haid to tell 

we should Hnd it The persc-eution, m it was 

it at first, would be ingrateful to the more 

tti Roman Catholic:^, ana that some would be 

too good to do the drudgery of the devil. 

ire were inistaken ; the best felf in with peree- 

cutkm when it was done by other bands and not 

their own, and those that would not do it ac- 

Imowltdged tliey rejoiced that it was done; which 
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showed,^ said he, ^ that the Catholics either had no 
principle, or acted against principle, which is much 
as one. And as for us Huguenots,^ says he, ^we 
have shown that we have no religion lost among us; 
for, first, some run away for their relimon and jet 
left it behind them, ana we that stayea behind did 
it at the price of our principles. For now,'* savs he, 
" we are mere hypocrites, neither Papists nor Hugiw- \ 
nots, for we go to mass with Protestant hearts; and ; 
while we call ourselves Protestants, we bow in the 
house of Rimmon." — " Where, then,'' said I, ** is the 
religion once boasted of here to be found?"— 
" Indeed," said he, " it is hard to tell you, and 
except a little that is in the galleys, I can give yoa 
no good account of it." This, indeed, was confimng 
the remains of a flourishing church to about 850 con- 
fessoi's, who really suffered martyrdom for it — for it 
was no less. So I minuted down French religion 
tugging at the oar, and would have come away. 

But it came into my thought to ask him what he 
meant by telling me that those who run away for 
their religion out of France left mast of it behind 
them ? He answered, I should judge of it better if 
I observed them when I came into my own country; 
where, if I found they lived better than other people, 
or showed anything of religion suitable to a people 
that suffered pei-secution for their profession, I should 
send word of it ; for he had heard quite otherwise 
of them, which was the reason why he €md thousands 
of others did not follow them. 

It happened, while I was warm in my inquiries 
thus after religion, a proclamation came out in 
London for appointing a general thanksgiving for* 
great victory obtained by the English forces and 
their confederates over the French at [Ramillies]- 
I care not to put names to the particular times of 
things. 
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I started at the noise when they cried it in the 
streets. Ah ! said I, then I have found it at last ; 
and I rejoiced, in particular, that having looked so 
much abroad for religion I should find it out at 
home. Then I began to call myself a thousand 
fools, that I had not saved myself all this labour 
and looked at home first ; though, by-the-bye, I had 
done no more in this than other travellers often or 
indeed generally do, viz., go abroad to see the world 
and search into the curiosities of foreign countries, 
and know nothing of their own. 

But to return to my observations. I was resolved 
to see the ceremonies of this pious piece of work ; 
and as the preparations for it were prodigiously 
great, I inquired how it would be ; out nobody 
oould remember that the like had ever been in their 
time before. Every one said it would be very fine, 
that the queen would be there herself, and adl the 
nobility ; and that the like had never been seen 
since Queen Elizabeth^s time. 

This pleased me exceedingly; and I began to 
form ideas in my mind of what had been in former 
times among religious nations ; I could find nothing 
of what I was made to expect, unless it was Solomon^s 
dedication of the temple, or Josiah'^s great feast of 
the reformation ; and I expected God would have 
a roost royal tribute of praise. 

But it shocked me a little that the people said 

there had never been such a thanksgiving since 

Queen Elizabeth's time. What, thought I, can be 

the reason of that ? and musing a little, O ! says I 

to myself, now I have found it ; I suppose nobody 

gives Grod thanks in our country but queens. But 

this looked a little harsh, and I rummaged our 

histories a little for my farther satisfaction, but 

oould make nothing of it. At last, talking of it to 

a good old cavalier, that had been a soldier for King 
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Charles, " Oh,"" says he, "I can tell you the reason 
of it; they have never given thanks,'^ says he, ** be- 
cause they have had nothing to give thanks for. 
Pray," says he, " when have they had any victories 
in England since Queen Elizabeth'^s time, except two 
or three in Ireland m King William^s time? and 
then they were so busy, had so many losses witii 
them abroad, that they were ashamed to give thanks 
for them.^ 

This I found had too much truth in it, however 
bitter the jest of it ; but still heightened my expec- 
tation, and made me look for some strange serious- 
ness and religious thankfulness in the appearance 
that was to be on the occasion in hand; and ac- 
cordingly I secured myself a place, both without and 
within the church, where I might be a witness to 
every part of the devotion and joy of the people. 

But my expectations were wound up to a yet 
greater pitch when I saw the infinite crowds of 
people throng with so much zeal, as I, like a cbaii- 
tabie coxcomo, thought it to be, to the place of the 
worship of God ; and when I considered that it was 
to give Grod thanks for a great victory, I could think 
of nothing else than the joy of the Israelites, when 
they landed on the banks of the sea and saw 
Pharaoh'^s army, horses, and chariots, swallowed up ; 
and I doubted not I should hear something like the 
song of Moses and the children of Israd on the 
occasion, and should hear it sung with the same 
elevation of soul. 

But when I came to the point, the first thing I 
observed was that nine parts of ten of all the com- 
pany came there only to see the queen and the show, 
and the other tenth part, I think, might be said to 
make the show. 

When the queen came to the rails, and descended 
from her coach, the people, instead of crying out 
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MloiB&iiiiAbt blessed be the queen Umt cometh in the 
of the Ijordj'" I say, the people cried '' Mui-der "* 
'Help^ for God's sake,"^ trending upon one 
other, and stifling one another at such a rate^ 
in the rear of the two hnes or crowds of people 
through which the queen passed it looked some- 
tluiuf lilte a battle where the wounded were retired 
lo f&e oekI to get surgeons to eotiie to them ; for 
tWe lay heaps of women and children dragged from 
innQg ih^ feet of tlic crowd, and ga^pin*^ for brcuHL 
1 wmt among !K)mc of them, and asked them what 
aiiip tticrn go into sucli a crowd ? ajid their answer 
9^ nil tl»* imine, ^* O sir, I had a mind to see the 
nvii, iv* the rest did.^ 

[Well, I hatl my answer here indeed ; for in short* 
vhate busiiien^ of the thanksgiving without doon* 
lo aee the queen, that waii plain ; so I went 
*ny to niy standi which, for no less than three 
gunigaii, I oad secured in the chuR^i. 

WImb I mtue there it wa« my fate to be placed 

helmcfi the vicnU whert^ the men uf God performed 

Uir im^'ice of Hu pnustv and sung out the anthems 

wmi the 7V liatm^ which celebrated the religious 

apit of the clay. 

j|A* lo the men theniM^lves, I liked their office, 

¥e»tments, and their appearance; all looked 

111 and gmve enough, suitable in some respects 

\\ht soteninity of a ixOigioiH triumph ; and I ex- 

fiTied they would lie as stilenui in tlieir |KTform- 

•Dw» as the Lcvites that blew the trumpt'ts at 

^!i»,iir»n\ feiLsi, when all the people shouted and 

I Gml 

I observed these grave people, in the intenals 
if wonihippit^ 6w^ when it was not their turn 
^ HM^^ or reao, or pray, bentowcd some of the rest 
^tWir time in taking "muff, adjusting their pt^nikes, 
; about at the mir ladies, whisperings and that 
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not very softly neither, to one another, about this 
fine lady, that pretty woman, this fine duchess, and 
that great fortune, and not without some indecen- 
cies, as well of words as of gestures. Well, says I, 
you are none of the people I look for ; where are 
they that give God tnanlcs? 

Immediately the organ struck up for the Te DeuM, 
up starts all my gentlemen, as if inspired fix>m above, 
and firom their talking together, not over-modestly, 
fall to praising God with the utmost precipitatioD, 
sin^ng the heavenly anthems with all the grace 
and music imaginable. 

In the middle of all this music and these exalted 
things, when I thought my soul elevated with Divine 
melody, and began to be reconciled to all the rest, 
I saw a little rustling motion among the people, as 
if they had been disturbed or frighted. Some said 
it thundered, some said the church shook ; the tnie 
business was, the Te Deum within was answered 
without by the thunder of a hundred pieces of 
cannon and the noise of drums, with the huzzas 
and shouts of great crowds of people in the streets. 
This I did not understand, so it did neither disturb 
nor concern me ; I found indeed no great harmony 
in it ; it bore no consort in the music, at least as I 
understood it ; but it was over pretty soon, and so 
we went on. 

When the anthem was sung, and the other services 
succeeded them, I, that had been a little disturbed 
with the lucid intervals of the choristers and the 
gentlemen that sat crowded in with them, turned my 
eyes to other places, in hopes I should find some 
saints among the crowd, whose souls were taken up 
with the exalted raptures of the day. 

But, alas ! it was all one, the ladies were busy 
singling out the men and the men the ladies. The 
star and garter of a fine young nobleman — beautiful 
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m person, rich in habits and sparkling in jewels, his 
blof ribbon intimating his character — drew the eyes 
of to aumy women oW their prayer-books, that I 
think hta grace ought to have been spoken to by the 
fergrrs to have withdmwn out of the church, that 
be tnight not injure the service, and rob God 
Jmighty of the homage of the day. 
As for the queen, her majesty was the star of the 
ifi ind infinitely more eyes were directed to her 
tm irere lifted up to heaven, though the last was 
the bt^need of the whole processiion. 

id L thi^ is mighty fine, that "s true ; but 

e religion of all this? Heavens bless nie, 

«m1 I, out of thiis crowd, and I '11 never mock God 

4ajr mofic here when the queen conies again- Cannot 

timt people go and see the queen where the queen 

! sc?eii, but must they come hither to profane 

wrh with her^ and make the queen an idol ? 

in a gieat pahsion I 'w as, both at the people 

at the manner of the day^ m you may easily 

•it by what follows. 

N*R — I had nvade some other satirical reflections 

Upon the conduct uf the day ; but as it looks too 

home, I am not willing that poor Robinson 

iL-K)e nbould disoblige anybody. 

1 cunfesLs the close of the day was still more extrav- 

at ; for there the thanksgiving was adjourned 

the chnrch to the tavern, and to the street ; 

iwlead of the deeenev of a religious triumph, 

wa^ indeed a triumph of religious indecency ; 

It* /mthems, 7> Drum, and thanksgiving of tKe 

I in the rlrunkenness, the bonhres, and the 

,» :ijuj craekeni of the stieet 

How iiir religion is concerned in all this, or 

vbellier God Almighty will accept of thcj^e noisy 

^ for Ihanksm rings, that I ha%e nothing to 
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do with ; let those people consider of it that &:in 
concerned in it. 



OF DIFFERENCES IN RELIGION 

T is known alone to the Divine Wisdom why He 
has been pleased to suffer any part of religion, and 
the adoration paid to His majesty, the supplications 
made to Him, and the homage which His creatures 
owe to His glorious being, to be so doubtfully di- 
rected, or so differently understood by His creatures, 
as that there should be any mistakes or disagree- 
ments about them. 

How comes it to pass, that the paying a reverence 
to the name and being of Grod should not be as in- 
capable of being disputed in the manner of it as in 
the thing itself? That all the rules of worshipping, 
believing in, and serving the great Grod of heaven 
and earth, should be capable of being understood 
any more than one way ? And that the infallible 
Spirit of Grod, who is our guide to heaven, should 
leave any one of its dictates in a state of being 
misunderstood ? 

Why have not the rules of religion, as well those 
of doctrine as of life, been laid down in terms so 
plain, and so impossible to be mistaken, that all men 
m the world, in every age, should have the sarte 
notions of them, and understand them, in every tittle 
of them, exactly alike ? Then as heaven is but one 
blessed great port, at which all hope to arrive, there 
would have been but one road to travel the journey 
in ; all men would have gone the same way, steered 
the same coui-se ; and brethren would no more have 
fallen out by the way. 

God alone, for wise and righteous reasons, because 
He can do nothing but what is wise and righteous, 
has otherwise ordered it, and that is all we can say 
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of it; as to the reason and justice of it, that is 
a thing of which, like as of the times and of the 
seasons, we may say, knoweth no man. 

In the state of uncertainty we are now in, so it is ; 
two men, believing in the same God, holding the 
same fSsiith, the same Saviour, the same doctrine, and 
aiming at the same heaven, yet cannot agree to go 
to that heaven, or worship that God, or believe m 
that Saviour, the same way, or after the same man- 
ner ; nay, they cannot know, or conceive of God, or of 
heaven^ or of the Redeemer, or indeed of any one prin- 
dpleof the Christian religion, in the same manner, or 
form the same ideas of those things in their minds. 

It is true, the different capacities and faculties of 
men are in part a reason for this, by which it is 
occasioned, that scaixre two men together have the 
tame notions and apprehensions even of one and the 
same thing, because their understandings are led by 
different guides, and they see by different lights. 

.But this is not all ; they are not alike honest to 
the light they have. Three men read the same doc- 
trinal article, say it be of the Trinity, or of any 
other, and they all examine the foundation of it in 
the Scripture ; one thinks verily he has found out 
the mystery effectually, goes on with his inquiries, 
wad brings every Scripture and every passa^ to cor- 
reipond exactly with his first notion, and thus he 
confirms himself immovably in his opinion ; and it is 
sodear to him, that he can not only never be argued 
out of it, but can enteiiain no good opinion of any 
njan that conceives of it in any other way, but takes 
ium for an enemy to the orthodox doctrine, and that 
he merits to be expelled out of Christ's Church, de- 
nied the Christian communion, and, in short, treats 
him with no respect, no, nor thinks of him with 
charity. 
Another comes to the same Scripture, and in quest 
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of the same doctrine, and he reads over the same 
texts, and receives notions fix)m them directly oppo- 
site to the other, or, at least, very remote fix)m them ; 
he follows in his search through all the corroborating 
texts and is confirmed in his first opinion from them 
all ; he grows as immovable in his received construc- 
tion of the Scripture as the other, and all is so clear 
to him, that he not only can never be argued out of 
his opinion, but can entertain no good opinion of 
any man that conceives of it any other way, but 
takes him for an enemy to the orthodox doctnne. 

The third man, he reads over all the same texts 
of Scripture, but doing it with an indifiTerency as to 
the substance, and whether he receives right infor- 
mation or no, truly he comes away with a calmness 
of mind as to the substance ; and as he went with no 
great concern about being certain, so he comes back 
as uncertain as he went. 

These three men are enough to fill the whole 
world full of disputes about religion. The first two 
meet, and being equally positive of their being infal- 
libly guided, eaually warm in defending their opin- 
ions, and eaually tenacious of them, and above all, 
equally voia of charity to the other, truly they fiJI 
out, part, condemn, censure, revile, and as oppor- 
tunity and power offers, at last persecute one anotner, 
and all one another'^s adherents. 

The third, half informed, indifferent man, be 
comes in between these two, laughs at them both* 
says they are a parcel of furious Christians, that the 
thing is not absolutely necessary to be kno^-n, that 
it is no article of faith, so as that without deciding 
it a man cannot be saved ; says they are a parcel oi 
fools to fall out thus about what they cannot be 
certain of, and which they may go to heaven though 
they should not undei'stand it till they come there; 
and thus the world comes to be divided. 
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CoiiW they differ with humility, they would differ 
with dmrity, but it h not to be in religion, what- 
WW it may be in civil or politic affairs ; for there i:* a 
tiling called wml, which men call a grace in religion, 
lad &teem a duty^ and thi^i makes men fall out 
iii rdigious matten^ with a more fatal warmth and 

I sort anintosity than in other cases, according to 

[Btvitbrsii — 

Zed mftkes men fights like tnad or drunk, 
Poif Dftme Religion as for pimk, 

Xor is this the fate only of the Christian religion, 

Lfji'JV^ 'tis more so there than in any other, but ''tis 

me in other case^ as between the Persians and 



furks abiiut Uie 



of their 



>phet 






succesiiors 

of old between the heathen 
tid the Jews; and the Assyrian monarch prepared 
« fery furnace for those that would not fall down 
*4id worship the great image that he had set up. 
la the primitive time^ of God's Church, the 
hhitfani did the like by the Chn.stians, and CAm- 
ad Itoms was the common cry; but when the 
iurx:h cume to its halcyon days. Cons tan tine the 
mit gAve peace to the Christians, and it was but 
m liltk* while that they enjoyed that peace before 
they fell out by the way. The A nan heresies rose 
up^fttul differing opinions rent the State into fac- 
inaat the Cburcli into schisms, and in the space of 
J»o mgns the Arians persecuted the orthodox, and 
urthixiox the Allans^ almost with the same fury 
the heathen had persecuted them both witn 

From thence to our time persecution has been the 
pwtice even of all parties, as they have been clothed 
»itb [loweft and as their differences have moved 
them; for eammple, in all the Christian countries, 
Uiere t& a mortal feud between Popish and the 
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Protestant ; and though, indeed, the former have 
carried their zeal farthest, yet the latter have Dot 
been able to say they have not persecuted in their 
turn, though not with fire and &ggot. 

What wars and bloodshed molested Europe on 
the account of religion in Grermany ! Especially till 
the general pacification of those troubles at the 
treaty of Westphalia, when the Protestants, having 
had the apparent advantage of the war, obtained the 
everlasting settlement of their religion as well as 
liberties through the whole empire. 

Since those times, what persecution, in the same 
country, between the Lutheran and Calvinist 
churches, and how little charity is among them, in- 
somuch that the Lutherans to this day will not 
aUow the Reformed Evangelic churches, so the Cal- 
vinists are called, liberty to assemble for worship 
within the gates of their cities, or give them Chris- 
tian burial. 

I avoid looking too near home, or searching in 
Scotland and England, among the unhappy divisions 
of Episcopal and Presbyterian, Church of England 
and Dissenter, and this I do because it is at home; 
but it is too evident that all these come either from 
men''s being negligent of right informations, or too 
tenacious when they have it ; for it is evident, if all 
men would be honest to the light they have, and 
favourable to their neighbours, we might hope that, 
how many several ways soever we chose to walk 
towards heaven, we should all meet there at last 

I look upon all the seeds of religious dissension as 
tares sowed by the devil among the wheat ; and it 
may be observed, that though, as I have already 
said, the Assyrians persecuted the Jews, and the 
Romans the Christians, yet where the devil is im- 
mediately and personally worshipped, there we meet 
with little or no persecution ; for Satan, having a 
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Ind of peaet^ble dominion there, offens them no 
ortoftHUice ; he deiiiiies no innovation for ever ; be 
hb the sweetne^ of it, and lets it r11 alone. 

Bttt jf once they talk of other gods before him, he 
hhr Jess cMsy ; tnere he is continually sowing strife 
lod hitching divisions among them, for, tike all 
rtler inonaix'h*^ the devil loves to reign alone. 

It would be too long a tai*k here to reckon up the 

mwd sorts of difTei'ences in religion even among us 

in EnglmicU where, if two happen to differ, presjeiitly, 

I like St Paul to St Peter, they withstand one another 

I b the face ; that h to say, uarry on the dispute to 

fibutroost extremity. 

But tbene is another question before me, and that 
1* Qot only why there arc such differences on the 

C'fit of religion, and why are religious differences 
bcr fuid more irreeoneikble than other breaches^ 
bnt why are there more differences of this kind 
iiiKicig lis than among any other nation in the 
' rid? 

Certainly tliia pushing on our religious broils to 

extremity is the peculiar of thiN country of 

jiand, wwf is not the same thing in other phice^ ; 

Ibe variety is such here, that 't is said there ai-e 

several comnjunion;* or communities of religious 

in England than in all the other Protestant 

t3ountiie» in the world. 

TTic best and most charitable answer that I can 
kink of to mve for this h to compUment ouniclves 
id m\\ 't h tx-cause we are the most religious nation 
I the w orld ; that is to say, that we in general set 
lore ieriously to work to inquire into the substance 
and nature of religion ; to examine principles, and 
'tigh the reasons of things^ than other people, being 
nwfe concerned for and anxious al^out the affaii^ of 
God, of heaven, and our souls ; that thinking, as we 
Oti^t to do, that religion is of the utmost conceim 
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to us, and that it is of the last moment to us to be 
certain about it and well-grounded in the points 
before us, particularly whether we are rightJy in- 
formed or not. This anxious concern makes us 
{'ealous of every opinion and tenacious of our own, 
>reaks much in upon the custom of submitting our 
judgments to the clergy, as is the case in countries 
where people arc more indifferent in their search 
after these things, cmd more unconcerned in the 
certainty or uncertainty of them. 

I must acknowledge that I think the true and the 
only iust reason that can be given for this matter, is 
not that we are more furious than other people, more 
censorious and rash in our judgment, that we have 
less charity, or less patience, in debating religious 
points than other people ; but the truth is, that we 
nave less indifference about them, and cannot sit 
down contented with a slight and overly inquiry, or 
a cursory or school answer to the doubts in question; 
but we make it a thing of absolute necessity to be 
fully informed of, and therefore, are earnest in the 
inquiry, and knowing the Scripture to be the great 
rule of faith, the standard for life and doctrine, we 
fly thither and search for ourselves, not having 
Popery enough to expect an infallible judge, not 
indifference enough to acquiesce in the judgment of 
the clergy, and perhaps a little too tenacious of our 
own interpretation even in things we are uninstructed 
about. 

This, indeed, I take to be the true reason why 
religious disputes increase so much here,. and why 
there are such separations and schisms among us, 
more than there are in any other nation in the 
world. 

I know much of it is laid to the door of the con- 
fusions they were all in here during the bloody in- 
testine wars in the years 1640 to 1656, and the 
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liWh* given to all opinions to set up themselves at 
tiat trme : btit I waive that bs a que^^tion that tends 
to jjiorc division* I J>elieve the rea?son I have given 
for it »tiiDd$ as well grounded^ and a.s likely to be 
tppmred, an any I can give, or as aiij tt»at has been 
pven in this case. 

I'hertr h another difficult question which stil! re* 

mmm before ys, and that is, what remedy can we 

■pply to this malady ? And firsts I most answer 

negatively, not to have us be less reIigiou% that we 

tniijht differ Ie«js about it* but to have us exercise 

toore charity in our disputes, that we might differ 

llDOT^ Hke men of temper, and more like Chrij^itians 

we do. This is striking at the root of relig- 

I differences; for if they were carried on mildly, 

•fith a peaceable spirit, willing to be informed, a 

dinpuHttion to love as brethren, though in every- 

Uiing not like-minded — our variety of opinions 

wtmld not then have the name of differences, we 

nuld not separate in communion and in charity, 

we did not agree in everything we were to 

or not to believe about religion, 

t h hard that we should say thc^ differences are 

consequences of a nation having more religion 

Ui4fi their neighboui^ since we have still this one 

~ too little ; and as I suppose us to have more 

3n, I must be obliged to grant we have not 

m^h more ; for if, as we have just ?o much more 

t'Hgiiin as is sufficient to make us quarrelsome in 

Higious disputes, we had yet as much more as were 

tflScii-nt to make us pencWble again after it, then 

& <ihi)uld he religious to pui-pose. 

So thalp in a woi-d, our oeing so religious as above 

only an unhappy middle composition between the 

'^•^quinng and fully *in formed Christian on one hand, 

^^n the cai-eless, indifferent, unconcerned temper 

nt takt-!i up with auv thing on the other hand. 

i^m. — n [161 J 
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And this I take to be a mst though short account 
of our differences in England about religion. 

It might be a very useful question to start here, 
namely, where will all our unhappy differences end ? 
I, that am not willing to give tne worst-natured an- 
swer, where the best and kindest will hold water, 
am for the present disposed to answer in general, 
rather than descend to particulars, viz., in heaven. 
There all our unkind, unchristian, unneighbourly, 
unbrotherlv differences will end. We shall freely 
shake hands there with many a pardoned sinner that 
here we bid stand off; embrace many a publican 
that here we think it a dishonour to converse with ; 
see many a heart that we have broken here, with 
censures, reproachings, and revilings, made whole 
again by the balm of the same Redeemer's blood. 

There we shall see that there have been other 
flocks than those of our fold, other paths to heaven 
than those we shut men out fix)m ; that those we have 
excommunicated have been taken into that superior 
communion ; and those we have placed at our left 
hand have been there summoned to the right hand ; 
all separations will be there taken away, and the 
mind of every Christian be entirely reconciled to one 
another ; no divisions, no differences, no charging 
sincere minds with hypocrisy, or embracing painted 
hypocrites for saints ; everything to be seen and to 
be known as it really is, and by a clear light ; none 
will desire to deceive, none be subject to be deceived. 

There we shall look upon all we have done and 
said in prejudice of the character of our brethren 
with a just change, and sufficiently repair to one an- 
other all the injurious things we have said, or indeed 
but thouglit, of one another, by rejoicing in the 
common felicity and praising the Sovereign Glorv 
that had received those we had foolishly rejected, 
and let those into the same heaven whom we had, in 
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the abundance of our pride and the penury of our 
charity, shut out. 

How many actions of men which we, seeing only 
their outside, have now censured, shall we find there 
by that penetration that cannot err, be accepted for 
their inside sincerity ? How many an opinion that 
we condemn here shall we see then to be orthodox ? 
In a word, how many contradicting notions and 
principles which we thought inconsistent with true 
religion shall we find then to be reconcilable to 
themselves, to one another, and to the fountain of 
truth? 

All the difficulties in our conceptions of things in- 
visible will then be explained ; all the doctrines of 
the immutability of the Divine counsels will then be 
reconcilable to the changeable events of things, and 
to the varieties often happening in the world. The 
unchangeableness of the Eternal decrees will then 
appear ; and yet the efficacy of praying to God to 
do this, or not do that, to pfia*don, forgive, spare, 
and forbear, which we now say is inconsistent with 
those unchangeable decrees, shall be reconcilable 
to that unchangeableness in a manner to us now 
inconceivable. 

And this is the foundation of what I now advance, 
viz., that in heaven all our differences in religion will 
be reconciled, and will be at an end. If any man 
ask me whether they cannot be ended before, I an- 
swer, if we were all thoroughly convinced that they 
would be reconciled then, we should certainly put an 
end to them before ; but it is impossible to be done. 
Men''s convictions of the greatest and most certain 
truths are not equal to one another, or equal to the 
weight and significancy of those truths ; and there- 
fore such a general enect of this affair cannot be 
expected on this side of time. 

There is one very great reconciler of reUgious dif- 
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ferenoes in this world, which has sometiiiies been 
made use of by Providence to heal the breaches in 
Qiristian charity among religious people, and it is, 
generally speaking, very effectual ; but it is a bitter 
draught, a potion that goes down with great re- 
luctance, and that is persecution. This generally 
reconciles the differences of Christians about the 
lesser matters in religion. The primitive churches, 
while under the Roman persecutions, had a much 
greater harmony among themselves, and very few 
schisms and divisions broke out among them. tVhen 
they did differ in any particular pomts, they wrote 
healing epistles to one another, contended with 
modesty and with charity, and referred willingly 
their notions to be decided by one another. They 
did not separate communion, and excommunicate 
whole churches and nations, for a dispute about the 
celebration of Easter, or unchurch one another for 
the question of receiving and rebaptizing of penitents, 
as was afterwaixls the case. The furnace oi aiBiction 
burnt up all that dross, the fury of their persecutors 
kept their minds humble, their zeal for religion hot, 
and their affection for and charity to one another 
increased as their liberty and their number were 
lessened. 

Thus Bishop Ridley and Bishop Hooper, the first 
a rigid Church of England bishop, the other almost 
a Presbyterian, or at least a Calvmist, like Peter and 
Paul, differed hotly, and withstood one another to 
the face in the very beginning of the Reformation ; 
but when they came to bum for their religion, fire 
and faggot showed them the reconcilablcness of all 
their disputes, convinced them that it was possible 
for both to hold fast the truth in sincerity and yet 
entertain differing notions of the rites and outsides 
of the Divine economy, and at the stake they ended 
all their disputes, wrote healing letters to one an- 
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other, and became fellow-martyrs and confessors for 
that very profession which was so intermixed with 
censure ana dislike before. 

And let all that think of this remedy remember 
that whenever these Quarrelsome Christians come, by 
persecution or any otner incident, to be thus recon- 
ciled in their charity, they find always a great deal 
to ask pardon of one another for with respect to 
what is past; all their violence, heat of zeal, and 
much more heat of passion, all their breach of char- 
ity, their reproaches and censures and hard words, 
which have passed between them, will only then 
serve to bring them together with more affection, 
and to embrace more warmly ; for, depend upon it, 
all the differences in religion among good men (for 
I do not mean essential, doctrinal, and fundamental 
differences), serve only to make them all ashamed of 
themselves at last. 



OF THE WONDERFUL EXCELLENCY OF NEGA- 
TIVE RELIGION AND NEGATIVE VIRTUE 

N^ative virtue sets out like the Pharisee with 
"God, I thank thee;'' it is a piece of religious 
pageantry, a jointed baby dressed up gav, but, 
stripped of its gewgaws, it appears a naked lump, 
fit only to please children and deceive fools. T is 
the hope of the hypocrite, it is a cheat upon the 
neighbourhood, a dress for without doors, for 'tis 
of no use within ; 't is a mask put on for a character, 
and as generally it is used to cheat others, 'tis so 
ignorantly embraced that we cheat even ourselves 
with it. 

In a word, negative virtue is positive vice, at least 

when it is made use of in any or the two last cases ; 

namely, either as a mask to deceive others, or as a 

naist to deceive ourselves. If a man were to look 
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back upon it to see in what part he could take up his 
nest, or lay a foundation of hope for the satis&ction 
of his mind as to future things, he would find it 
the most uncomfortable condition to go out of the 
world with that any man in the world can think. 

The reason is plain; compare it with the pub- 
lican, whom such a man despises. ^* Here is my 
landlord a drunkard, one of my tenants is a thie^ 
such a poor man is a swearer, such a rich man a 
blasphemer, such a tradesman is a cheat, such a 
justice of the peace is an atheist, such a rakish 
fellow is turned highwajnnan, such a beau is de- 
bauched ; but I — I that am clothed in n^atives, 
and walk in the light of my own vaniiy — I live a 
sober, regular, retired life, I am an honest man ; I 
defraud nobody ; no man ever heard me swear, or 
an ill word come out of my mouth; I never talk 
irreligiously or profanely, and I am never missed out 
of my seat at church. God, I thank thee ! I am 
not debauched, I am no highwayman, no murderer,^ 
&c. Now, what is the difference of all these? I 
must confess, speaking of all these together, and of 
what is usually the end of them, I think a man had 
better be any of them, nay, almost all of them to- 
gether, than the man himself, and my reason is in 
a few words as follows. 

All these know themselves to be wicked persons ; 
conscience, though for a time oppressed and kept 
under, yet upon all occasions tells tnem plainly what 
their condition is, and oftentimes they repent. Tis 
true, sometimes they do not ; God is pleased some- 
times to treat them in the vindictive attribute, and 
they are cut off in their crimes, insensible and stupid, 
witnout a space or a heart to repent ; and therefore 
let none take hope in their profligate living from 
what I am going to say. 

Again, others, though they do repent, and God is 
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pl«ied to give them the grace? to return to Him aa 

penitmUy come to it very wte* and sometimeii under 

i ifvea* hand^ a^ perhaps on a deathbed^ or under 

9smvt disaster, and oftentimes at the gallows. 

I But utill, I sa>% those men, though they sin^ they 

do it ai^ a criaie^ and when they come to be told of 

^^ it often they ai'e brought to repent. But the nega- 

^t tive Christian I ^peak of is so full of himself^ so 

^1 p^rtiuitded that he k good enough, and religious 

^■wiough already, that he has no thoughts of any- 

^■|kbg unless it be to pull off his hat to God Almighty 

^^^P^ and then, and thank Him that he ha^ no need 

rf Him. This is the opiate that doses his soul even 

to the last gaap ; and it in ten thoumnd to one but 

the lethargic dream fihootj him through the gulf 

rit once^ ana he never opens his eyes til! he arrives 

1*1 that light wliere all tnings are naked and open ; 

[there he »ees ton lute that he hm been a cheat to 

aitriikt'lf, and has been hurried by his own pride in a 

itlotitl of neg:ativei in to a state of potsitive de^trtictioii 

I without remedy, 

J I am reading no paiiicular mane's fate ; God for- 

Whidi I restrait] it to no circumstance^i, I point out 

^^Opereom; it is too solemn a thing to make it a 

■^tire ; 't is the state, not the man, I speak ot l^et 

^ guilty applv it to themselves^ and the proud 

P*o4 man humfele himself and avoid it 

I have obierved that many fall into this case by 

iIl * exeeeive vanftv of being thought well of by 

|*'*^r neiglibours, obtaining a character. Sec* It is 

■lehision very fatal to many ; a good name is in- 

1a pnxjioas ointment, an^ in some cases is better 

lite* But with your pardon, Mr* Negative, it 

"**«it be a good name for good deeds, or otherwise 

^15ood name upon a bad life is a painted whore, 

**^*^t tias a gay countenance upon a rotten, diisea^ed* 

^'^^•lupted carcaiiet. 
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Much to be preferred is the general slander of a 
prejudiced a^ and a state of universal calumny, 
where the mind is free from the guilt they charge. 
Such a man, though the world spits upon and 
despises him, looks in with comfort, and looks up 
with hope. 



- Hie mums aeneus esto. 



Nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa. — Horace. 

Greneral contempt, universal reproach, is a life 
that requires a world of courage and steadiness of 
mind to support ; but be this my portion in this 
world, with a heart that does not reproach me with 
the guilt, much rather than to be a man of n^atives 
only, and who all the world caresses with their good 
wishes and good opinion, but is himself empty of 
real virtue, a hypocrite at bottom, a cheat, and 
under the delusion of it ; whose portion is with 
hypocrites, and who can neither look in, or look up, 
with pleasure, but must look without himself, for 
all that can be called good, either by others or by 
himself. 

As at the great and last day the secrets of all 
hearts shall be disclosed, so I am persuaded the 
opinion we have of one another here, will be one of 
the things which will be there, and perhaps not till 
then fully rectified ; and we shall be there tnoroughly 
enlightened, we shall find room to see that we have 
been much mistaken in our notions of virtue and 
vice, religion and irreligion, in the characters of our 
neighbours. And I am pei*suaded we shall see many 
of our acquaintances placed at the right hand of a 
righteous Judge, whose characters we have oppressed 
with slanders, and who we have censoriously placed 
at His left hand here ; and many a painted hypo- 
crite, who has insulted his neighbour with, ** Stand 
off, I am holier than thou,"' or whom he has turned 
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from with disdain, and with a " This publican ! " 
placed at the left hand, who we made no doubt we 
should have seen at the right hand in triumph. 

This is a support to the mind of a good man, even 
when his enemies, as David says, *^ gnash upon him 
with their teeth, and have him in derision,'*^ that is 
to say, when he is run dovra by universal clamour, 
and damned by the tongues of men, even for this 
world and another. 

Happy the man, who with exalted soul. 
Knows how to rate the great, the prosperous fool. 
Who can the insults of the street contemn. 
And values not the rage or tongues of men. 
He, like the sun, exists on his own flame. 
And, when he dies, is to himself a fame. 

But take this with you as you go, that as negative 
praise will build no man comfort, so negative virtue 
will not support the mind under universal contempt. 
Scandal is much worse than slander ; for the first is 
founded upon real guilt, the other attacks innocence. 
Nothing is a scandal, but what is true ; nothing is a 
slander, but what is &lse. 

He that fortifies himself against reproach, must 
do it with a certain reserve of real ana solid virtue 
and piety ; it must be uprightness and integrity 
that must preserve him ; nothing but a fiind of what 
is good can support the mind under the reproach of 
being all that is bad ; I do not mean neither that 
the man must be perfect, have no follies or failings, 
have made no excursions, have nothing to be laid 
to the charge of his character ; for where then shall 
the man be found I am speaking of? And I may 
be said to be describing the black swan, a person 
that is not, and never was to be found; but the 
right way of judging men, and the way which alone 
can be just, is to judge of them by their general 
conduct ; and so a man may in his own mind justly 
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denomiiiate himadf : as every good arttoa doeB not 
denomiiiale me to be a good mm^ ao neUiitet does 
ev«^ fialinj^ every folly, iio» nor every Msandaloos 
action, dencHninate me a hypocrite^ or a widced 
man ; otherwiae some of iiie most eminent saints in 
Scriptural and of every age since the Scripture was 
written, ate gone to tte devil; and U will be hard to 
say there was ever a good man in the world. 

Bat I retom to my snbiect, tiie nqptive good 
man ; and let me examine nim a little in hisjost 
character, in his conduct, public and private. He is 
no drunkard, but is intoxicated with the jnide of his 
own worth ; he is a good neighbour, a common arbi- 
trator and peacemaker in other fiunilies, but a cuxaed 
tyrant in ms own ; he appears in a puUic place of 
worship for a show, but never enters into his closet 
and shuts the door about him, to pray to Him that 
sees in secret ; he is covered with the vainglorious 
and ostentatious part of charity, but does all his 
alms before men, to be seen of them ; he is mighty 
eager in the duties of the second table, but regara- 
less of the first ; appearingly religious to be seen and 
taken notice of by men ; but between Grod and his 
own soul no intercourse, no communication. What 
is this man ? and what comfort is there of the life 
he lives ? He knows little, or perhaps nothing, of 
fiiith, repentance, and a Christian mortified life ; in 
a word, he is a man perfect in the circumstances of 
religion, and perfectly a stranger to the essential 
part of religion. 

Take this man'^s conversation apart, enter into the 
private and retired part of it, wnat notions has he 
of misspent hours, and of the natural reflux of all 
our minutes, on to the great centre and gulf of life, 
eternity ? Does he know how to put a right value 
upon time ? Does he esteem it the life-blo^ of his 
soul, as it really is, and act in all the moments of it, 
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as one that must account for them ? Alas ! this is 
of no weight with such a man ; he is too full of him- 
self to enter into any notions about an account, 
either for misspent time, or anything else misdone ; 
but persuading himself that he never did anything 
amiss, entertains no notion of judgment to come, 
eternity, or anything in it. 

What room has a man to expiate, in his thoughts 
upon so immense and inconceivable a subject as that 
of eternal duration, whose thoughts are all taken up, 
and swelled top-full with his own extraordinary self? 
It would be impossible for any man in the world to 
entertain one proud thought of himself, if he had 
but one right idea of a future state. Could such 
a man think that anything in him, or anything he 
could do, could purchase for him a felicity that was 
to last to eternity ? What ! that a man should be 
capable in one moment (for life is not that in length 
Compared to eternity) to do anything for which he 
should deserve to be made happy to eternity? 

If, then, you can form no equality between what 

lie can do and what he shall receive, less can it be 

funded upon his negative virtue, or what he has 

^rbome to do ; and if neither his negative nor his 

Jxjsitive piety can be equal to the reward, and to the 

eternity that rewai-d is to last for, what then is 

tDecome of the Pharisee? he must think no more of 

liimself, for all his boasts ; neither of his negatives 

^or his positives, but of a rich unbounded grace, that 

:siewards according to itself, not according to what we 

c;an do ; and that to be judged at the last day ac- 

crording to our works, if literally understood, would 

\)e to be undone ; but we are to be judged by the 

sincerity of our repentance, to be rewarded according 

"to the infinite grace of God, and purchase of Christ, 

with a state of olessedness to an endless eternity. 

Indeed this eternity is not a meditation suitable 
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to the man I am talking of; ^tis a sublime thought, 
whidi Us bloated imagination has never descended 
to or encaged in ; and whoi it comes he is like to 
have as little comfixrt of it as he has had thought 
about it. 

This thought of eternity raises new ideas in my 
mind, and I cannot go forward without a digression 
upon so important a subject ; if the read^ approves 
^thought, h« win not qiianel aboat its tieiiig a 
uigrssBion. 

ETERNITY 

Hsfl I ndglily cirele» unoooceived abysit 
Centre ofwonds to oome, and grave of this ; 
Great golf of Natnre, in wiiose n^gli^ womb* 
Lies aUtiiat tUng called Ptat» tiiat no&iing calM 

Ever and never, both begun in thee. 

The weak description of eternity. 

Mere sounds which only can thy bein^^ confess ; 

For how should finite words thee infinite express ? 

Thou art duration's modem name. 

To be, or to have been, in thee are all the same. 

Thy circle holds the pre-existent state 

Of all that 's early, or that shall be late. 

Thou know'st no past or future ; all in thee. 

Make up one point. Eternity : 

And, if things mortal measure things sublime. 

Are all one great ubiquity of time. 

To end, begin, be bom, and die. 
The accidents of time and life. 

Are nonsense in thy speech, Etemity 
Swallows them all, in thee they end their strife; 
In thee the ends of Nature form one line. 
And generation with corruption join. 

Ages of life describe thy state in vain. 
Even death itself, in thee, lives o'er again. 
Thy radiant, bright, unfaded fEu;e, 
Shines over universal space. 
All limits from thy vast extent must flee. 
Old everlasting 's but a point to thee. 
Ten everlastings make not one Etemity. 
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'o ^bee tilings paiit cd^t as things that are ; 
" tUngs to come, as if they were ; 

. J wast thr firf^t great when, while there was yet no where 
^*ra time itself *s a little ball of spacet 
^fronriiiff tt flntnc from thy illustrious face, 
W^idi» wbeding founds in Its own cirde bums, 
Wm oat teta thf first iprin^, and into thee retunuL 

VKat we have been, and what we are. 

Hie firesent and the time that *s pa^ 
We cma resolve to nothinf? here, 

Bui mhai we arc to be in thee at lastu 

*^etdB tddfi shall die^ howevej nobly done. 

And thoughts of men, like ajj Ihemsdve* decay ; 

3ut tiBoe when to eternity poLl'd on, 
Sl^aU nem, neTer, never waste away. 



I. «gak roonthfii weekit, days, and hours 
sar oistt and wotd^ to number them ^hall fdU 
endlMi aU the wild aeeount devours. 
And thy vaat unit casts up all the tale. 
^^umbers as far as numbers run 
-^n: »11 In thy account but one, 
^^r rather arc thy reckoning just begun. 



^^ i art the life of inunortaltty, 

"^^kh Hmc itsrlf drowns and expires in thee, 
-^All tibe mat cu-tioTis of aspiring men, 

Bt which they build that trifling thing called iam^ 
Mm Ay embrace lose all their where and when, 

EeacTTing not m much as a mere empty name. 

Horn vain are sorrows of a human state, 
Why mmim th* afflicted at tlieir fate ? 
One point, one nu>ment *s. lonffcr far 
Than all their days of sorrow shall appear. 
When wrmpt in wonders we shall sec. 
And measure their extent by the& 

Id lain are gtorious monuments of fame. 
Winch Ibols erect t* immortalise a name, 
Holfaalf a moment when compared with thee, 
Uwtm an their fancied immortality. 

Start baek« my soul ! and with some horror view. 
If with time eyea thou can*st look throuifh, 
loquii^ what fp^^s the pain of bss ii stine. 
Even heU ItMU *3 a hell, in no one other Uiing* 
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ffen with a brightness on th^ fajce. 
An emanation from that glanous plaice, 
A joy wbieh no dark cioud can oveiviisti 
And which Eternity itself cannot ouUast, 
Reflect, my sonl ! Duration dwcMs on high^ 
And heaven itself 's made heaven, by blest Eternity* 



But to the poipcMe in hand, jGor I have not donta 
with this man of natives yet And now let na 
faring him more neaify and aerioiisly to a convene 
with the invisible woild. He looks into it witii 
honor and dreadful af^nehensioasy as Fdix, wlieii 
St. Paul xeasoned of temperanoe^ rig^bteoiisneai, and 
of judgment to come Felix was a moral heatiieD, 
that is to say, a man of n^^atives, like him I am 
speakinff o£ What was then the case? B» 
tremUecL Pray, what is it reasonable to think 
Felix trembled at ? If I may give ray opinion, who 
am but a very mean expositor of texts, it was this 
or something like it. 

Felix was a philosopher as well as a man of power ; 
and by his wisdom, as also by his reverence of the 
gods, which at that time was the sum of religion, 
had been a man of morals, a man that had practised 
temperance and righteousness, as the life which was 
unquestionably to oe rewarded by the powers above 
with an Elysian felicity, that is to say, according to 
the Roman maxim, that the gods were the rewaraers 
of virtue. 

But when the blessed Apostle came to reason with 
Felix how unlikely it was tnat these n^atives should 
purchase ouf happiness hereafter, he showed him 
that the gods could not be in debt to us for the 

I)ractice of virtue, which was indeed no more than 
iving most suitable to our reason ; that a life of 
virtue and temperance was its own reward, by giving 
a healthy body, a clear head, a composed fife, &c., 
fitting the man for all other worldly enjoyments 
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ideqaali^ in his reason and his present felicity as a 
. Bwa But eternal happinesf^i must come from another 
|ipriiig^ noiiiely, from the infinite, unbounded grace 
of A pro vokea God, who having erected a righteous 
trilMinal^ whare every heart sihotikl be searched, and 
iW every tongue would confess itself guilty, and 
^id self-condemned, Jesiis Christ, whom Paul 
ffttchrd^ won hi st^parate such as by faith and re- 
pentance He had brought home and united to Him- 
Jf hj* the grace of adoption, and on the foot of 
Hii luiving laid down (lis life a ransom for them, 
U ftppotDted them to imlvation. 

When poor negative Felix heard of this, and that 

ill his philosophy, his temperance, and righteous- 

ooiii if it hao been ten thousand times a^^ gi^eat^ 

»CHild weigh no tiling and plead nothing for him at 

that judicature, and that he began to see the justice 

•lid reason of thiis, for Paul reasoned him into it ; 

j Iny, when he saw this, he trembled indeed, as well 

Hkmiglit^ and as all negative pt*uple will. 

H. What a strange idea muwt that Fhari^e have of 

^Kodvwli0 went up with the publican to the temple 

^Ropmy. ^Msoljservabie he went with a good hiock 

f tf aantmnce in his fm-e that could come to the altar 

**liedidt not to niVvr nnv sacrifiee ; we do not find 

W cjirriefl iitiv nflbring, or bespoke the priest to 

fflafce mn atonement ; Tie wanted no priests to make 

^*oy cyr/fest.<iou to. Good man, as he thought he 

^pa^he had no sin§ to confess; he rather came up 

^P« the altar to even accounU with heaven^ and like 

Jtteother man in the Gospel, tell God that he had 

'iilfillcd the whole hiw, ana had done all those thingai 

M»4t wen; cotnmiujded, even from his youth ; so, as 

Wort, he only pulled off his hat to hh God, and 

*t Him know that there was nothing between them 

i^ preteni, and away he goes alx>ut his business. 

But the poor wretch whom he despised, and whotu 
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he had left behind him, for he durst come no further, 
acted quite another part He had at first, indeed, 
in sense of his duty, resolved to go up to the temple; 
but when he saw the splendour and majesty of God 
represented by the glory of that elevated building, 
I say, when he saw that, though a ffreat way off, 
and then looked into his own heart, all his n^rative 
confidences failing him, and a sense of miserable 
circumstances coming upon him, he stops short, and 
with a blow of reflection, and perfectly unmixed 
with any of the Fharisee^s pride, he looks down in 
humility, but lifts up his heart in a penitential faith, 
with a " Lord, be merciful to me a sinner." 

Here was faith, repentance, duty, and confession, 
all conjoined in one act, and the man^s work was 
done at once, he went away justified. When the 
negative Pharisee went* home, the self-same vain 
wretch that he came out, with ** Grod, I thank thee,'' 
in his mouth, and a mass of pride in his heart, that 
nothing could convince. 

In what glorious colours do the Scriptures upon 
all occasions represent those two hand-in-hand 
graces, faith and repentance ! There is not one 
mention of faith in the whole Scripture but what is 
recommending some way or other to our admiration 
and to our practice; tis the foundation and the 
top-stone of all religion, the right hand to lead and 
the left hand to support, in the whole journey of a 
Christian, even through this world and into the 
next. In a word, His the sum and substance of 
the Gospel foundation. 

Religion seems to have been founded upon three 
establishments in the world, in all which the tenns 
of life are laid down at the end of our acceptance s 
of it. 

The first establishment was with Adam in Para — , 
disc ; the terms of which were, " Forbear and livc.'*^ 
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The second establishment was with the children 
of Israel, in the giving of the Law ; the terms of 
which were, "Do ana live."" 

The third establishment is that of the Grospel of 
Jesus Christ ; the terms of which are, " Believe and 
live.'* 

So that, in a word, £uth is the substance and 
fulfilling of Gospel religion, the plan of righteous- 
ness, and the great efScient of eternal life. Let me 
break out here upon this glorious subject, and pardon 
the excursion, I entreat you. 



FAITH 

Hail ! mystic, realising vision, hail ! 
Heaven *s duplicate, etemity^s entaU ; 
God*s representative to hand us on. 
And for us claim a station near His throne. 

Not the eternal battiements of brass. 
Gates, a whole hell of devils could never pass ; 
Not angels, not the bright seraphic train, 
^^Thich drove out Adam from the sacred plain ; 
Not all the flaming swords Heaven ever drew, 
Sudl shut thee out, or intercept thy view. 

Soldly thou scal*8t the adamantine wall, 

>¥here heaps of fainting suppliants fidl, 

'Where douot has thousands and ten thousands slain, 

And hypocrites knock hard in vain. 

Soaring above the dark abyss of fear, 
^^te out of sight, behind thou leav^st despair. 
Who fainting, and unable to keep pace, 
Oives up the prize, gives out the race. 
Paints by the way, and fainting cries, 
1 can^t, and so for fear of dying, dies. 

While thou, on air of hope, fanning thy wings. 
With gentie gales of joy, from whence assurance springs, 
Mounrst on, and passing all th* sethereal bounds. 
Thy head with beatific rapture crowns. 

Great pilot of the soul, who goes before 

The dangers of the dreadful voyage t' explore. 
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Eaten tiie Toy place, and when \ is there. 
Sends back ei^tM CB to gup p u t i ns beie, 
Nmitiates peace^gains the great pledge of love. 
And gels it ratified above. 

With awftd confidence at Heaven*s high tiirone. 
It rather humblj daims than merdy prays. 
Pleads, promises, and calls them all its own. 
And trusts to have, even then, when Heaven denies. 

On earth what wonders has it wroiq^ ! 

Rather what wonders has it not ? 

It has parted rivers, dried up seas. 

Blade hiUs of those, and walls of these. 
And if to this ffreat mountain it should say, 
** Move off, O nill, and roll to yonder sea. 
The sea and mountain, too, must both obey. 
If towards heaven it looks, \is ne^er in vain. 
From thence \, has brought down fire, It has brou^t 

rain. 
And thither it ascends in flame again. 

Its influence is so vigorous and intense. 
It pierces all the negatives of sense. 
Things Quite in\isible to sight it sees. 
Things aifficult performs with ease : 
Things imperceptible to us it knows. 
Things utterly impossible it does : 
Things unintelligible it understands. 
Things high (superior to itself) commands. 
Things in themselves unnatural reconciles. 
Weakness to strength, and to its sorrows smiles, 
Hopes against hope, and in despair *s resigned. 
And spite of storms without, it calms the mind. 

Say, unborn lamp, what feeds thy flame. 
In all varieties the same ? 
What wonder-working hand thy power supplies ? 
Nature and reason *s just surprise. 

Nature and reason ioin thee hand in hand. 

And to thy just dominion stoop the mind : 
But neither can thy working understand, 

And in thy swifter pace tnou leav'st them both behioiL 
T was from thy motion fortifled by thee, 
Peter asked leave to walk upon the sea. 
When his great Lord said, ** Come," and Faith said, "GOi 
What heart could fear ? What coward tongue say, no? 
Boldly he stept upon the flowing wave, 
And might have marched through fire or through the grs^^^ 
While He stood by who had the power to save. 
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But soon as Peter lost his hold of thee. 

He sunk like lead into the sea. 

All thy magnetic power disperst cuid gone. 

The heavenly charm was broke, and reter quite undone ; 

And had not help been just at hand, 

Peter had gone the nearest way to land. 

Made up of wonders, and on wonders fixed. 
Of contradicting qualities thou *rt mixed. 
Small as a grain, yet as a mountain great, 
A child in growth, yet as a giant strong ; 
A beggar, yet above a kinff in state : 
Of bimi but short, yet in duration long. 
How shall we reconcile thee to our sense ? 
Here thou would'st pass for mere impertinence. 
Thy teasing nature would thy end defeat. 
So humble, and yet so importunate. 

See the great test of faith, the greatest sure. 

That Heaven e'er put a mortal to endure. 

She cried, she begged, nay, she believed and prayed. 

Yet long nefflect^ and as long denied ; 

At last, as if commanded to despair. 

She *8 almost told it was not in His power. 

That she was out of His commission placed. 

Shut out by Heaven, by race accurst 

Woman ! I am not sent to thee ! 

Woman ! thou hast no share in Me ! 
Was ever creature bom, but this, could hear 
Such words proclaimed from Heaven and not despair? 

But still she prays, adheres, petitions, cries. 
And on the Hand that thrusts her back relies : 
Till moved, as 't were, with her impertinence, 
He calls her dog, and challenges her sense. 
To tell her whether such as she are fed. 
With food appropriate, or the household bread. 

But all was one ; her faith so often tried, 
Too strong to fail, too firm to be deni^ : 
She follows still, allows her outcast state. 
The more thrust off, the more importunate : 
Every repulse she meets, revives tier prayer. 
And she Duilds hope because she *s bid despair ; 
He call her dog, sne calls herself so too. 
But pleads as such the fragments that are due. 
The case so doubtful, the repulse so long. 
Her sex so weak, and yet her faith so strong. 
Heaven yields ! The victorv of faith 's obtained. 
And all she asked, and all she nought fbr, gained. 
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A poirar so giestt an i 

See hov tiie itiqfl^liig angdjIeldB tibe diy, 
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ToknowwealianbelieaxctlMslbieweiiniy; 
HmtViIi htgb ittsiiianoe-olB(oe» wliace wegbe 
ThepwMwiuwi nituiy and, uien llie grant raoeiraL 



Stupendous gift ! from what stranse spring below. 
Can such a supernatural product now ? 
From Heaven, and Heaven alone it must derive ; 
For Heaven alone can keep its flame alive. 

No roring below can send out such a stream. 

No fire below emit so bright a flame. 

Of nature cuid ori^al divine. 

It does all other gifts of Heaven outshine. 

Thou art the touchstone of all other grace. 

No counterfeits can keep thy pace. 
The weighty standard of our best desires. 
The true sublime, which every breast inspires. 
By thee we rise to such a height of flame. 
As neither thought can reach nor language name. 
Such as St Paiu himself could hardly know. 
Whether he really was alive or no : 
When clothed in raptures lifted up by thee. 
He saw by futh, what none without it see. 

Just Heaven, that in thy violence delights. 
And easily distinguishes thy flights 
From the thin outside warmth of hypocrites. 
Approves, accepts, rewards, and feeds thy flame. 
And gives this glorious witness to thy fome. 
That all our gifts are hallowed by thy name. 

Bt thee our souls on wings of joy ascend, 
CUmb the third heaven, an entrance there demand. 
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•^^ mam those gates to thee shall open wide, 
-^^ wtth^ui thee ve 're sure to be denied. 
^^o bars* no bolts, do flaming swords fippea; , 
*ro shoclE tliy confidence, or move thy fear. 

1*0 thee the patent passage always free, 
B*ctcf hlmscff received the keys fom thee ; 
Or. whk'h we may conceive with much more 
nrbem art thyseif the gate, thyself the keys. 

*rhi»e was the fiery rhariot, thine the ^eeds, 
^thmt fetched Ely ah from old Jordan's pJaina ; 
Soch a long journey aueh a voiture needs. 
hod thou the steady coachman held the reins. 

Ifiiue was the wondious mantle he threw down, 
By whk*h successive miracles were wrought ; 
Pot \ wj&s the prophet's faith, and not his gowu« 
EMaba Mi unportuoately sought 

Briglil pok-sUr of the soul, for ever fixed, 
Itbft mind''i sure giilde, when aaxioiis and perplexed 1 
Wfcoi winiiering in the abyss of thoughts and car^, 
Whrn^ no way out and no way in appears ; 
Whm doubt and hortor, the extremes of fear, 
Sunouod the soul, and prompt her to d^pair, 

Hioii shki*it aloft, openVt a gleam of light, 
Aihd tbowVt aU heaven to our sight ; 
Jhmk giM*st the soul with sudden smiles, and Joy, 
And pe«ee» that bell itself can ne er destroy, 

tf all this be to be said, and all indeed but a 
tic&l trifle upon this exalted subject^ what is 
^ooaie of our negative Christian in all this? 
^ie« h not a word of negative religion in all the 
^seriptioii of faith, any more than there is of faith 

■ all our negative religion, 

■ Now let us follo^v this poor negative wretch to 
Bi deathbed; anil there having very little other 
Wtion of religion — for His the fate of those that 
^vA to their negatives to have little else in their 
thought* — if a good man eomc to talk with hi 01, 
if he talks out of that way he put* him all into 
confufiion ; for if he cannot swim upon the bladders 
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of his negatives he drowns immediately, or he buoys 
himself up above tout raDroo&, and goes on as 
before. He is a little luce the Poli3bi Captain 
Uiatz, who was executed finr the murder of Mr. 
Thvnne, who^ when they talked to him of repen- 
taiMDe and of Jesus Christ, said he was of such and 
sudi a fiunily, and he hoped God would have some 
respect to lum as a gentleman. 

But what must a poor minister do who, being filled 
with better principles, prays for this vaingTorioos 
man? Mustiiesay,'* Lord, accept this good man, for 
he has been no drunkard, no swearer, no debauched 
perMMi ; he has been a just, a diaritable man, has 
done a ^reat deal of good among his neighbours, aiui 
never wiUiilly wronged any man ; he has not been so 
wicked as it is the custom of the tiroes to be, nor has 
he shown bad examples to others ; Lord, be merciful 
to this excellent good man ^ ? 

No, no, the poor sincere minister knows better 
things; and if he prays with him, he turns him quite 
inside out, represents him as a poor mistaken crea- 
ture, who now sees that he is nothing, and has 
nothing in himself, but casts himself entirely, as a 
miserable lost sinner, into the arms of a most meici- 
fill Saviour, praying to be accepted on the merits o^ 
Jesus Christ, and no other ; so that there is all hi^ 
negative bottom unravelled at once ; and if this i^ 
not his case it must be worse. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
OF USTENING TO THE VOICE OF PROVmENCE 

WE are naturally backward to inform 
ourselves of our duty to our Maker 
and to ourselves; it is a study we 
enga^ in with great reluctance, and 
it is but too agreeable to us, when we 
meet with any difficulty which we think gives us a 
just occasion to throw off any farther inquiries of 
that kind 

Hence I observe the wisest of men often run into 
mistakes about the things which, speaking of religion, 
we call duty, taking up slight notions of them, and 
believing they understand enough of them, by which 
they rob themselves of the advantages as well as com- 
fort of a farther search; or, on the other hand, 
taking up with the general knowledge of religious 
principles, and the common duties of a Christian life, 
are satisfied with knowing what they say is sufficient 
to carry them to heaven, without inquiring into those 
things which are helpful and assistant to make that 
strait pith easy and pleasant to themselves, and to 
make them usenil to others by the way. 

Solomon was quite of another opinion, when he 
bid us cry after knowled^, and lift up our voice for 
Understanding — dig for her as for silver, and search 
for her as for hid treasure. It is certain here that he 
Qieant religious knowledge, and it is explained in the 
Very next words, with an encouraging promise to 
those that shall enter upon the search, viz., Then 
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shalt thou tTnderstand the fear of the Lo^, and ill 
the knowledge of Grod. 

I am of opinion that it h our unquestioned dul 
to inquire after ever}lhing in our journey to ii 
et<*mal habitation which God has permitted us 1 
know, and thus to raise difficulties in the way of 01 
just search into Divine discoveries, is to act like Sc 
omon^s sluggard, who saith, " There is a lion withou 
I shall be slain in the streets" (Pro v. autii* IS 
That is^ he sits down in his ignorance, repulsed w 
imaginary difficulties, without making one step 
the search after the knowledge which he ought 
dig for as for hid treasure. 

Let us, then^ be encourt^ed to our duty ; let 
boldly inquire after everytJning that God has pc 
mitted us to know. I grant that secret things h 
long to God, and I shall labour to keep my di 
distance; but I firmly believe that there are 1 
secret things belonging to Grod, and which as sui 
we are forbidden to inquire into, but what also a 
so preserved in secrecy that by all our inquiries n 
cannot arrive at the knowledge of them ; and it is 
most merciful, as well as wise dispensation, that ^ 
are only forbid inquiring after those things which y> 
cannot know, and that all those things are effectual 
locked up from our knowledge which we are fo 
bidden to inquire into. The case is better with 1 
than it was with Adam. We have not the tree i 
knowledge first planted in our view, as it were temp 
ing us with its beauty, and within our reach, an 
then a prohibition upon pain of death ; but blessc 
be God, we may eat of all the trees in the gardei 
and all those of which we are not allowed to tai 
are placed both out of our sight and out of ot 
reach. 

I am making way here to one of the trees of aacre 
knowledge, which, though it may grow in the thicli 
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est of the wood, and be surrounded with some briars 
and thorns, so as to place it a little out of sight, yet 
I hope to prove that it is our duty to taste of it, 
and that the way to come at it is both practicable 
and plain. 

But to waive the allegory, as I am entering into 
the nicest search of Divine things that perhaps the 
whole scheme of religion directs us to, it is absolutely 
necessary at our entrance, if possible, to remove 
every difficulty, explain every principle, and lay 
down every foundation so undeniably clear, that 
nothing may appear dark or mysterious in our first 
conceptions of things — no stumbling-block lie at 
the threshold, and the humble reader may meet 
with DO repulse from his own apprehensions of not 
understandmg what he is going to read. 

Listening to the voice of Providence is my sub- 
ject ; I am willing to suppose, in the first place, that 
I am writing to those who acknowledge the two 
grand principles upon which all religion depends. 
I. That there is a God, a first great moving cause 
of all things, an eternal Power, prior, and conse- 
Quently superior, to all power and being. 2. That 
tnis eternal Power, which I call God, is the Creator 
and Grovemor of all things, viz., of heaven and 
earth. 

To avoid needless distinctions concerning which of 
the persons in the Godhead are exercised in the cre- 
ating power, and which in the governing power, I 
offer that glorious text. Psalm xxxiii. 6, as a repulse 
to all such cavilling inquiries, where the whole Trin- 
ity is plainly entitled to the whole creating work : — 
•* By the Word (God the Son) of the Lord (God the 
Father) were the heavens made, and all the host of 
them by the bieath (God the Holy Ghost) of His 
mouth. 

Having thus presupposed the belief of the being 
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and the creating work of God, and declared that I 
am writing to such only who are ready to own they 
believe that Grod is, and that He created the heaven 
and the earth, the sea and all that in them is, I 
think I need not make any preamble to introduce 
the following propositions, viz.: 

1. That this eternal God guides by His provi- 
dence the whole world, which He has created by His 
power. 

2. That this Providence manifests a particular 
care over and concern in the ^veming and directing 
man, the best and last created creature on earth. 

Natural religion proves the first, revealed religion 
proves the last of these beyond contradiction. Nat- 
ural religion intimates the necessity of a Providence 
guiding and governing the world, from the conse- 
quence of the wisdom, justice, prescience, and good- 
ness of the Creator. 

It would be absurd to conceive of God exerting 
infinite power to create a world, and not concerning 
His wisdom, which is His providence, in guiding the 
operations of Nature, so as to preserve the order of 
His creation, and the obedience and subordination 
of consequences and causes throughout the course of 
that nature, which is in part the inferior life of that 
creation. 

Revealed religion has given such a light into the 
care and concern of this Providence, in an especial 
manner, in and over that part of the creation called 
man, that we must likewise deny principles if we 
enter into disputes about it. 

For him the peace of the creation is preserved, 
the climates macje habitable, the creatures subjected 
and made nourishing, all vegetative life made medic- 
inal ; so that indeed the whole creation seems to be 
entailed upon him as an inheritance, and given to 
him for a possession, subjected to his authority, and 
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governed by him as viceroy to the King of all the 
earth ; the management of it is given to him as 
tenant to the sreat Proprietor, who is Lord of the 
manor, or Landlord of the soil. And it cannot be 
conceived, without great inconsistency of thought, 
that this world is left entirely to man^s conduct, 
without the supervising influence and the secret 
direction of the Creator. 

This I call Providence, to which I give the whole 
power of guiding and directing of the creation, and 
managing of it, by man who is His deputy or sub- 
stitute, and even th6 guiding, influencing, and over- 
ruling man himself also. 

Let critical annotators enter into specific distinc- 
tions of Providence, and its way of acting, as they 
please, and as the formalities of the schoolmen direct ; 
the short description I shall give of it is this, that it 
is that operation of the power, wisdom, justice, and 
goodness of God by which He influences, governs, 
and directs not only the means, but the events, of 
all things which concern us in this world, 

I say it is that operation, let them call it what 
they will, which acts thus ; I am no way concerned 
to show how it acts, or why it acts thus and thus in 
particular; we are to reverence its sovereignty, as 
it is the finger of God Himself, who is the Sovereign 
Director; and we are to observe its motions, obey its 
dictates, and listen to its voice, as it is, and because 
it is, particularly employed for our advantage. 

It would be a very proper and useful observation 
here, and might take up much of this work, to 
illustrate the goodness of Providence, in that it is, 
as I say, particularly employed for the advantage of 
mankind. But as this is not the main design, and 
Mrill come in naturally in every part of the work I 
am upon, I refer it to the common inferences, which 
^re to be drawn from the particulars, as I go on. 
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It is, indeed, the most rational foundation of the 
whole design before me; it is therefore that we 
should listen to the voice of Providence, because it 
is principally determined, cmd determines all other 
things, for our advantage. 

But I return to the main subject — the voice 
of Providence, the language or the meaning of 
Providence. 

Nothing is more frequent than for us to mistake 
Providence, even in its most visible appearances; 
how easy, then, must it be to let its silent actings, 
which perhaps are the most pungent and significant, 
pass our observation. 

I am aware of the error many fall into, who, de- 
termining the universal currency of events to Provi- 
dence, and that not the minutest thing occurs in the 
course of life but by the particular destination of 
Heaven, by consequence entitle Providence to th^ 
efficiency of their own follies ; as if a person pre — 
suraing to smoke his pipe in a magazine of gun — 
powder should reproach Providence with blowing u g — > 
the castle, for which indeed he ought to be hanged ; 
or a man leaving his house or shop open in th*^ ^ 
night, should charge Providence with appointin ^g 
him to be robbed, and the like. Nay, to cany ^St 
farther, every murderer or thief may allege Pro\' — 5- 
dence, that determines and directs everythin^^, 
directed him to such wickedness; whereas Prov — i- 
dence itself, notwithstanding the crimes of men, is 
actively concerned in no evil. 

But I pass all these things ; the subject I m^'MD 
treating upon is of another nature. The design h^xe 
is to instruct us in some particular things relating lo 
Providence and its government of men in the worl<I, 
which it will be worth our while to observe, withoiit 
inquiring how far it does or does not act in oilier 
methods. 
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There ti, it h tnie^ a difficulty to shake off all the 
*^ steps which people take to amuse themselves 
tbout l*rav idenc^, ann for this reason I take so much 

K\m At finst to Rvuid them, Muny men entitle 
undence to things whifh it is not concerned about, 
fpeiking abstractedly ; but, which is a much worse 
eftor, niatiy *dso take no notice of those things which 
iTOvideoce particularly, and even in a very rem ark - 
tile manner, di^^tinguishes itself by its concern in. 

If Providence guide* the norid, and directs the 

uwtes and eventi* of things ; if it commands causes 

•od forms the connection of circumstances in the 

*arld, aft no man that owns the principles mentioned 

*hore will deny ; ami, above all, if tlie general scone 

of Providence, and of the government of the world 

hy its influence, be for our advantage, then it fol- 

'ovs, necessarily, tliat it is our buiiiness and our in- 

tei^t to listen to its voice. 

By lintening to the voice of Providence^ I mean to 

^dy its meaning in every circumstance of life, in 

~ event ; to learn to undei^tand the end and de- 

of Prnvidence in everything that happens, what 

** the design of Providence in it respecting onrselvei, 

^d what our duty to do upon the particular ocoi- 

P^ that offers. If a man were in danger of drown- 

'**!? in • shipw^recked vesstil^ and Providence prt^fiented 

^ Ooal CDHiing towards him, he would scarce want to 

told that it was his business to make signals of 

tre?<a, tliat the people in the said boat might not 

by ignunmt of his condition, and give him no 

OS ; if he did, and omitted it, he would have 

caiiae to concern Providence in hh ruin* 

ere is certainly a relx^Ilion against Providence, 

wvh Heaven itself will not alwavH concern itself to 

ernile ; and he that throws himst^lf into a river to 

wn himself, he that hangs himself up to a beam, 

that shoots himself into the head %rith a pistol, 
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shall die in spite of all the notions of decree, destiny, 
fate, or whatever we weakly call Providence ; in such 
cases. Providence will not always concern itself to 
prevent it ; and yet it is no impeachment of the 
sovereignty of Heaven in directing, decreeing, and 
governing all events in the world. 

Providence decrees that events shall attend upon 
causes in a direct chain, and by an evident necessity, 
and has doubtless left many powers of good and evil 
seemingly to oiu'selves, and, as it were, in our hands, 
as the natural product of such causes and conse- 
quences, which we are not to limit and cannot 
expressly determine about, but which we are account- 
able for the good or evil application of ; otherwise 
we were in vain exhorted and commanded to do any 
good thing, or to avoid any wicked one. Rewards 
and punishments would be incongruous with sover- 
eign justice, and promises and threatenings be per- 
fectly unmeaning, useless things — mankind being no 
free agent to himself, or intrusted >*ith the necessary 
powers which those promises and threatenings imply. 

But all these things are out of my present inquiry. 
I am for freely and entirely submitting all events to 
Providence ; but not to be supinely and uncon- 
cernedly passive, as if there was nothing warning, 
instructing, or directing in the premonitions of 
God's providence, and which He expected we should 
take notice of, and take warning by. The " prudent 
man foreseeth the evil, and hideth himself.*" How 
does he foresee it, since it is not in man to direct 
himself.? There are intimations given us, by which 
a prudent man may sometimes foresee evil and hide 
himself; and I must take these all out of the devil's 
hands if possible, and place Providence at the head 
of the invisible world, as well as at the helm of thi* 
world ; and though I abhor superstitious and sceptic 
cal notions of the world of spirits, of which I pur^ 
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to speak hereafter, either in this work or iti 
other by iti^elf — I sa>% though I am not at all 
* ccepiic^ jet I cannot doulbt but Uiat the invisible 
hand of Providence, which guides and govenis this 
worid, does with a secret power likewise influence 
Uic »orld, and tnav% and I believe do^j direct from 
tbcnec nileiit messengen» on many occasions ^ — 
•^hii^her sleeping or waking, whether directly or in- 
directly, whether by hint^^ impulses, allegories^ mvs- 
t«rie% or otherwise, we know^ not ; and docs think 
fit to give us such alarms, such previous and pirticu- 
lar k&owled^ of things that, if listened to, might 
matiy ways De useful to the prudent man to foresee 
thecriU and hide hinis.elf, 

Tlieonly objection, and which I can see no method 
to givu a reason for and no answer to, is, why, if it 
be the work of Providence, thtJse things should be 
•o impc rfet*t, so broken, so int?gular, that men nmy 
^ftlicr never be able to pass any right judgment of 
theni, Ail h ?tometiines the case, or make a perfect 
J'^ffinent of them, which i» often the case, and eo 
"H? end of the intimation be entirely defeated, with- 
otit any fault, neglect, or omission of the man. 

rhis we can no more account for than we can for 
***^ handwriting upon the wall at the great feast of 
;^aha/./Ar, vi^,, why it was written in a character 
>ch nntie omld understand ; and which^ if the 
phet Imd not lieen found, had peihapj^ never been 
Cjwu, ur at least not till the king's fate, which wa^ 
then irretrievable, had lKH>n oven 
is, indeed* we cannot account for, and can only 
Jj^5^ it i« our duty to study these things, to listen to 
^^ %*oice of thctn and oticy their secret dictates, as 
"^^ HA reaM>n directs, without an over-superstitious 
^Hurd to them any more than a total neglect, Icav- 
]J^^ Ibe reciMin ut Providence's acting thus to b© 
understood hereaflcr. 
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But to describe a little what I mean by listening' 
to the voice of Providence : it is the reverse of the 
supine stapid man, whose chai-acter I shall come to 
by-and-by. The man I would recommend lives, 
firs t a general belief that Providence has the 
811] a direction of all his affairs, even of his in 
pa lar, as well as those of the Morld ; that 't i^ 
his *».^rcy that it is soj that 't is the effect of an 
infinitely wise and gracious dispa<%ition from above 
that he subsists ; and that it Is not below the 
dignity any more than 't is remote from the power 
of an infinite^ wise, anJ >d Being to take cogni- 
sance of the least thing leeming him. 

This, in the consequeii obliges him to all I say v 
for to him who firmlu Sieves that Providence 
stoops to con* ii him, and to order the^ 

least aiticle \ necessarily follow s that^ 

he should CI is ^-i everything that Provi — 

dence does « f ithin his reach, that h^ 

may know > iiterested in it or not j 

If he I neglects himself — he^ 

abandons ; himself; since he doe^ 

not know but y ^^^^ particular act o^" 

Providence, whicn comes v thin his reach to distin- 
guish, may be interested in him and he in it. 

It is not for me to dictate here to any man what^ 
particular things relating to him Providence is con- 
cerned in, or what not, or how far any incident of 
life is or is not the particular act and deed of the 
govenimerit of Providence. But as it is the received 
opinion of every good man that nothing befalls us 
without the active or passive concern of Providence 
in it, so it is impossible this good man can be un- 
concerned in whatever that Providence determines 
concerning him. 

If it be true, as our Saviour Himself says, that not 
a hair falls from our heads without the will of our 
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Ittvenly Father, then not a hair ought to fall from 
m beails without our having our ejes up to our 
l>ei?enly Father in it. 

I take the text in it« due latitude, namely* that 
iK)t the minutest incident of life befalls us Miihout 

ttbe Active will of our Father dircctiDg it* or the 
PMsive will of oar Father Rifferiiig it ; so I take the 
wdodion from it in the same latitude* that nothing, 
of how mean a nature soever, can befall uss but what 
^f ourht to have our eyes up to our heavenly Father 
i« it, he resided to Him in the event, and subjeeted 
to Him in the means ; and he tliat neglects this 
'^vc^ in contempt of Providence, and that in the 
^ost provoking manner possible, 

I am not anjiwerable for anv exti-emes these things 
y lead weak people into ; \ know some are apt to 
title the band of God to the common and most 
imious trifles in Nature ; as a religious creature 
knew, M^hm a bottle of beer being over ripe burst 
t, the ctirk fly up agaimst the ceilings and the 
Ih follow it like an engine, cried out, **0! the 
ooders of otimipotent Power I "^ But I am iiepre- 
how a Christian with an awful regartl to 
^1» government of Providence in the world, and 
^^vticutarly in all his own affair*, subjecte Iii^ mind 
Jso a constfint oljcdieiice to the dictates of tliat 
vidence, gives an humble prefei'ence to it in all 
eocidusioii^f wails the i.ssue*i of it w ith a cheerful 
_ Uon» and, in a word, listens carefully to the 
voice of Providence, that he may be always obedient 
to the heavenly vision* 

WTictber tKis Divine enianation has any concern 
in the notices omens, dreams, voices^ hintis, forebod- 
ti^gi^ impulses, &c., which seem to be a kind of com- 
nQtitcntion with the invisible world, and a converse 
belween the spirits emlKMliefl and those unembodied, 
md bow far, without prejudice to the honour and 
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prejudie 
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our reverence of Providence, and without danger of 
aceptid&m and a kind of radicated infidelity, those 
things may be regarded^ is a nice and difficult thing 
to resolve, and I shall treat of it by itself. 

It has been the opinion of good men of all ages 
that such things are not to be totally disregarded ; 
to say how far they are to be depended upon, I am 
not to take upon me,^ How far they may or may 
not be concerned in the influence of Providence, I 
also dare not say. But as the verity of astronomy 
is evidenced by the calculation of eclipses, so the 
certainty of this communication of spirits is estab- 
lished by the concurrence of events with the notice* 
they sometimes give; and if it be tiue, as I must 
believe, that the divine Pro\ idence takes cognisance 
of all things belonging to us, I dare not exclude it 
from having some concern, how much I do not say, 
in these things also. But of this in its place. 

Whenever Providence discovers anything of this- 
arcanum I desire to listen to the voice of it, an(S. 
this is one of the things I recommend to others^ 
Indeed, I would be very cautious how I listen tc» 
any other voices from that country than such as E 
am sure are conveyed to me from Heaven for xxxy^ 
better imderstanding the whole mystery. 

If, then, we are to listen to the voice of Nature^ 
and to the voices of creatures, viz., to the voice of 
the invisible agents of the world of spirits, as 
above, much more are we to listen to the voice q{ 
God. 

I have already hinted that He that made the 
world we are sure guides it, and His providence is 
equally wonderful as His power. But nothing in 
the whole course of His providence is more worthy 
our regard, especially as it concerns us His creatures, 

1 I have here transposed some words which seem to have got 
out of their proper place. 
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iain the 5itent voice, if It may be allowed me to call 
*t no^ of His man^ng events atid causes. He that 
listens to the Providence of God lintenH to the voice 
®f God, a* He is §een in the wonders of His govern- 
ment, and as He m seen in the wonders of His 
^Htniipotence. 

1£^ then, the events of things are His, as well as 
asses* it 19 certainly well worth our notice^ 
lie sympathy or relation between events of 
iingH and their caase^ most eminently appears; 
kJ how can any man who has the least inclination 
» ohNt»rve what h remarkable in the world, shut his 
p3reii to the visible discovery which there is in the 
iti of Providence of a supreme Hand guiding 
I? For example, when visible punishments 
visible crimes* who can refmin confes-sing the 
^ppanrnt direction of supreme justice ? When con- 
^:^urrencr of circumstances directs to the cause, men 
^^«t tiJte no notice of such remarkable pointings of 
X^videtiee openly contemn Heaven, and frequently 
—taitd in the light of their own advantages. 

The concurrence of events is a light to their 

^auAea, and the methods of Heaven, in some things, 

mm m bappy guide to u^ to make a judgment in 

allien; he that is deaf to these things shuts his 

m^ tn instruction, and, like Solomon's fool, hates 

koowlerlge. 

The disjKXHitions of Heaven to approve or condemn 
our actions are, many of them, discovered by obeer- 
vation ; and it is easy to know when that hand of 
Phirtdenci^ opens the door for, or shuU it against, 
oar tncasures, if we will bring causes together, and 
fiooiparc fonner things with present, making our 
judgment by the ordinary rules of Heaven *s dealing 
with men. 
How, and from what hand, come the frequent in- 
of severe judgment following rash and heUii^h 
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imprecations, when men call for God's judgment, 
and Providence, or justice rather, obeys the som- 
moos, and comes at their call ? A man calls God 
to witness to an untruth, and wishes himself struck ' 
dumb, blindj or dead, if it is not true, and is , 
atmck dumb, blind, or dead. Is not this a voice? 
does not Heaven, with the stroke, cry, Castim} ie — 
be it to the€ as thou hast said 'f He mu^t ne deaf 
who cannot hear it, and worse than deaf that does 
not heed it; such executions from Heaven are In 
ierrorfm^ as offenders among men are punished as 
well for example to others as to prevent their doing 
the like again. 

Innumerable ways the merciful disposition of 
Pixjvidence takes to discover to us what He expect* 
we should do in difficult cases; and doubtless^ then^ 
it experts itt the same time we should take notice of 
those directions. 

We are short-sighted creatures at best, and can. 
see but a little wot before us — I mean, as to th^ 
events of things. We ought, therefore, to mcJce us^^ 
of all the lights and helps we can get; these, if 
nicely regarded, would be some of the most consider- 
able to guide us in many difficult cases. 

Would we carefully listen to the concurrence of 
Providence in the several parts of our lives, we shouldl 
stand less in need of the more dangerous helps 
of visions, dreams, and voices from less certaia 
intelligences. 

A gentleman of my acquaintance, being to go a 
journey into the nortn, was twice taken very ill the 
day he had appointed to begin his journey, and so 
was obliged to put off goin^. This he took for a 
direction from Heaven that he should not go at aU ; 
and in very few days after his wife was taken sick 
and died, which maae it absolutely necessary for him 
to be at home to look after his affairs ; and had he 
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gone aray before, must certainly have been obliged 
to come Imck again. 

The Romans had certainly the foundation of this 
prindple in their prudent Dbservations of days and 
cimjiEistanees of days, nor is Scripture itself void of 
the like, but rathi^r points out to the observation, 
ptrticularly that of t}ie children of li^rael, who, afber 
ttJ jears were expii-ed from their coming into 
%rpt, "Even in the self-same day departf^d they 
mm^ (Exod, 3cii, 41, 42). This is the day, that 
liBiaFfcable day ; several other Scriptures mention 
Pmodical times, dk^ uifanstii^ — the prudent shaU 
»eep «ilence in that time, for it is an evil time. 

We find Providence stoops to restrain not the 

of men only^ but even its own actions to days 

times ; doubtless for our obser%'ationf and in 

e thin^ for our instruction* I do not so much 

•"trfer to the revolutions of things and families on 

F^rticukr dmys, which are therefore by some people 

^ lied lucky and unlucky days, ass I do to the ooserv- 

ig how Providence causes the revolutions of days 

form a concurrence between the actions of men, 

hich it does not approve, or does approve, and the 

"*^irard of these actions in this world, by which men 

teiay» if they think fit to distinguish and observe right 

^pon them, see the crime or merit of thos« actions in 

i&e Divine resentment, may read the sin In the punish- 

mettt, and may learn conviction from the revolution 

of circiini stances in the appointment of Heaven. 

I have seen several collections of such thingt 
made by private bands, some relating to family cir- 
aitssstaucea, some to public; also, in the unnatural 
wmn in England, between the King and the Pnrlia- 
iDcnii I have heard many such things have been 
obieried. For example, the same day of the year 
tod motith that Sir John Ilotham kept out Hull 
a^iist King Charles the First, and refused him 
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entrance, was the same Sir John Hotham put to 
death by the very Parliament that he did that 
exploit K>r ; that ^ng Charles himself was sentenced 
to die by the High Court of Justice, as it was then 
called, the same day of the month that he signed 
the warrant for the execution of the Earl of Straf- 
ford, which, as it was then said by some of his 
friends, was cutting off his own right hand. The 
same day that King James the Second came to the 
crown, against the design of the Bill of Exclusion, 
the same day he was voted abdicated by Parliament, 
and the throne filled by the Prince oi Orange and 
hisprincess. 

These, or such as these, seem to be a kind of silent 
sentence of Providence upon such actions, animad- 
verting upon them in a judicial manner, and in- 
timating plainly, that the animadversion had a 
retrospect to what was passed, and those that listen 
to the voice of Providence in such things should at 
least lay them up in their hearts. 

Eminent deliverances in sudden dangers are of the 
most significant kind of providences, and which, 
accordingly, have a loud voice in them, calling upon 
us to be thankful to that blessed Hand that has 
been pleased to spare and protect us. The voice of 
such signal deliverances is frequently a just call upon 
us to repentance, and looks directly that way ; often 
^tis a caution against falling into the like dangers 
we were exposed to, from which nothing but so much 
goodness could deliver us again. In how many oc- 
casions of life, if God's providence had no jgreater 
share in our safety than our own prudence, should 
we plunge and precipitate oui*selves into all manner 
of misery and distress ? And how often, for want 
of listening to those providences, do we miscarry ? 

Innumerable instances present themselves to us 
every day, in which the providence of Grod speaks 
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t in things relating to ourselve.s ; in deliverances 
^^^ icite our thankfulne^ss; in views of danger to 
ptw^bn our trnution^ and to make Uh wn]k v^hely 
ami rircumt^pcctlv in every utep we take; tho.se that 
wvnwake to these things, aiKl have their ears open 
to the vOice of Hietn, many times reap the benefit of 
thiiV instruction by being protected, while those 
*ho tit^lix't them are of the number of the simple, 
*ho ptunx on and ai'e pimtshed^ 

To be utterly cat%*leiv*j of oursselves in sueh cases, 

iiKltalk of tnwting FiHJvidcnce* is a lethargy of the 

[ Worst nature ; for as we are to trust Providence with 

^iitiites but to use, at the same time^all diligence 

callings, so we are to triiJit Pi'ovidenee with 

jr, but with our eyes open to all its neie^s^sanr 

warnings, and insstructioni^, many of which 

rnivitlence is pleased to give us in the course of life 

»for the dirt*ction of our conduct, and which we should 
itl plare to the account of Providence without ac- 
loowledging that they ought to he ifgardcd, and a 
«U€ iieverence paid to them upon all occasions, 

I Iftke a general neglect of these things to be 
• kind of practical atheism, or at least a living in a 
kind of contempt of Heaven, regardless of all that 
*Ure which His invisible hand has in the things 
thiit befall us. 

Such a man receives gotxJ at the hand of his 
Maker, but unconcerned at the very aalui'e or origi- 

KJ of it, looks not at all to the Benefactor ; ai^iiv 
L* fwcives eviU but has no &ense of it, as a judicial 
i^pcndng of punishment tnnn Heaven; but» insen- 
bk of one or other, he is neither thank fid fur one» 
^or bumble under the other, but stupid in both, m 
if he wa.H out of Go^ra cat«, and God Himself out of 
m thoughts ; thin h just tlie revenue of the temper I 
^ necommending^ and let the picture recommend 
itatlf to any accoitling to its uiarita^ 
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When Prince Vandemont commanded the oonfed- 
erate army in Flanders, the same campaign that 
King Wifliam was besieging Namur, some troops 
were ordered to march into me flat country towaras 
Nieuport, in order to make a diversion, and draw 
down the Count de Montal, who commanded a flying 
body about Menin, and to keep him from joining the 
Duke de Villeroy, who commanded the main Dody 
of the French army. 

The soldiers were ordered, upon pain of death, 
not to stir from their camp, or to plunder any of 
the country people ; the reason was evident, becsuae 
provisions being somewhat scarce, if the boors wot 
not protected they would have fled from their houses, 
and the army would have been put to great straits, 
being just entered into the enemy^s country. 

It happened that five English soldiers, strolling 
beyond their bounds, were fallen upon, near a wrm- 
house, by some of the country people (for indeed 
the boors were oftentimes too unmerciful to the 
soldiers), as if they had plundered them, when, in- 
deed, they had not ; the soldiers defended themselves, 
got the better, and killed two of the boors, and 
being, as they thought, justly provoked by being 
first attacked, they broke into the house, and then 
used them roughly enough indeed. 

They found in the house a great quantity of 
apples ; the people being fled had left them in pos- 
session, and they made no haste to go away, but fell 
to work with the apples, and heating the oven put 
a gi-eat quantity of apples into the oven to roast 
In the meantime the boors, who knew their number 
to be but five, and had got moi^e help on their side, 
came down upon them again, attacked the house, 
forced their way in, mastered the Englishmen, killed 
two, and took a third and barbarously put him into 
the oven, which he had heated, where he was smoth- 
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ered to death; it seems it was not hot enough to 
bum him. 

The other two escaped, but in coming back to the 
camp they were immediately apprehended by the 
provosts, and brought to a court-martial, where they 
were sentenced, not for plundering, for that did not 
appear, but for being out of the bounds appointed 
by the general order, as above. 

When the sentence came to be executed, the gen- 
eral was prevailed upon to spare one of them, and to 
order them to cast lots for their lives. This, as it is 
known, is usually done by throwing dice upon a 
drum -head, and ne that throws highest or lowest, as 
is appointed before, is to die ; at this time he that 
threw lowest was to live. 

When the fellows were brought out to throw, the 
first threw two sixes, and fell immediately to wring- 
ing his hands, crying he was a dead man, but was as 
much surprised with joy when his comrade throwing, 
there came up two sixes also. 

The officer appointed to see the execution was a 
little doubtful what to do, but his orders being posi- 
tive, he commanded them to throw again ; they did 
so, and each of them threw two fives ; the soldiers 
that stood round shouted, and said neither of them 
was to die. The officer, being a sober thinking man, 
said it was strange, and looked like something from 
heaven, and he would not proceed without acquaint- 
ing the council of war, which was then sitting ; they 
considered a while, and at last ordered them to take 
other dice and to throw again, which was done, and 
both the soldiers threw two fours. 

The officer goes back to the council of war, who 
were surprised very much, and looking on it as the 
voice of Heaven, respited the execution till the gen- 
eral was acquainted with it. 

The general sends for the men, and examines 
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them strictly, who telling him the whole stoiy, he 
pardoned them, with this expression to those about 
iiim : *^ I love,^ says he, ** in such extraordinary 
cases to listen to the voice of Providence.^ 

While we are in this uninformed state, where we 
know so little of the invisible world, it would be 
greatly our advantage if we knew riffhtly, and 
without the bondage of enthusiasm and supersti- 
tion, how to make use of the hints given us from 
above for our direction in matters of the greatest 
importance. 

It has pleased Grod very much to straighten the 
special and particular directions which He ^ves to 
men immediately from Himself ; but I dare not say 
they are quite ceased. We read of many examples 
in Scripture, how Grod spake to men by voice imme- 
diately from heaven, by appearance of angels, or by 
dreams and visions of the night, and by all these, 
not in public and more extraordinarv cases onlv, but 
in private, personal, and family concerns. 

Thus Grod is said to have appeared to Abraham, 
to Lot, and to Jacob ; angels also have appeared in 
many other cases, and to many several persons, as to 
Manoah and his wife, to Zachariah, to the Virgin 
Mary, and to the Apostles ; others have been warned 
in a dream, as King Abimelcch, the false prophet 
Balaam, Pontius Pilate's wife, Herod, Joseph, the 
Apostles also, and many others. 

We cannot say but these and all the miraculous 
voices, the prophetic messages prefaced boldly by 
the ancients with ** thus saith the Lord,^ are ceased, 
and as we have a more sure word of prophecy 
handed to us by the mission of Gospel ministers, to 
which the Scripture says, " We do well that we take 
heed ; "" and to whom our blessed Lord has said, 
" Lo, I am with you to the end of the world ; ^ I 
say, as we have this Gospel backed with the Spirit 
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ni profnee of God, we are no losers if we observe 
the rule kid clowtn vis£„ that we be obedient to the 
I lw^ in, far such it is^ a^ well an that of the 

jApu Ls dream of the sheet let down fiom 

I mefition this to pay a due reverence to the 

efficiency of Gosjjel revelation, and to tJie guiding 

of the Spirit of God, who in spiritual things is given 

to lead us into all truth ; nor would I have anything 

I am going to say tend to lesaen these great 

imts of our eternal wdvation. 

But I fini chiefly ufjon our conduct in the inferior 

life, ftn I may call it ; and in this, I think, the voice 

ot God, even His^ iiinnediate voice from heaven, is 

i>ot entlrtJy ceased from u.^s, though it may have 

tlie mediums of cotiununicatiou, 

IV€ heard the divines tell us by way of dis- 

tliat there is a voice of God in His word, 

id a voice of God in His work ; the ktter I take 

be a subjf?ct very awful and very inistnicting. 

T\m voice of God in His works, is either heard 

in His works which are already wrought, such as of 

crtttion, which fill us with wonder and astonish- 

■nent* admiration and adoration ; ** WTien I view the 

littven-s tlie work of Thy hand.^, the moon and the 

»Uft which Thou hast made, then I say, what is 

iiMttiF^&c* Or (2.) His works of government and 

piwrideiiee, in which the infinite variety affords a 

pleisiiig and instructing contemplation ; and it is 

.without ano^tioi! our wisdom and advanta^* to 

ly and know them, and to listen to the voice of 

1 in them ; for this listening to the voice of Provi- 

in a thing so hard tu dii'ect^ and so little 

%UxA, that I find tlie very thought of it ii 

^t^Bfced with contenipt, even by nmtiy pious and 

tpoi people, a*i leading to 8Uj>erstition, to enthu* 

^*«ii, and vain fancies tainted with melancholy, 
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and amudng the mind with the vapooi. of the 
head. 

It is true, an ill use may be made of these tfaingiy 
and to tie people too strictly down to a rule, whm 
their own observation is to oe the judge, endangen 
the running into many foolish extremes, entitling a 
distempered brain too much to the exposition of 
the sublimest things, and tacking the awfid name 
of Providence to every fancy of their own. 

From hence, I think, too much proceeds the extim* 
ordinary (note, I say extraordinary) homage paid to 
omens, flying of birds^ voices, noises, predictions^aDd 
a thousand foolish thines, in which I shall endeavour 
to state the case fairly between the devil and mao- 
kind ; but at present I need say no more here, than 
that they have nothing to do with the subject I am 
now upon, or the subject I am upon with mem. 

But as my design is serious, and I hope pious, I 
shall keep strictly to the exposition I give of mj 
own meaning, and meddle with no other. 

By the voice of Providence, therefore, I shall 
confine myself to the particular circumstances, inci- 
dent, and accident, which every man'*s life is full ot 
and which are, in a more extraordinary manner, said 
to be peculiar to himself or to his family. 

By listening to them, I mean, making such due 
application of them to his own circumstances as be- 
comes a Christian, for caution in his conduct, and all 
manner of instruction, receiving all the hints as from 
Heaven, returning all the praise to, making all the 
improvement for, and reverencing the sovereignty of 
his Maker in eveiything, not disputing or reproach- 
ing the justice of Providence; and, which is the 
main thing I aim at, taking sucJi notice of the sev- 
eral pi-ovidences that happen in the course of our 
lives, as by one circumstance to learn how to behave 
in another. 
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suppos 
? fellow broke fmn] his friends, trampled 
[ the wise advices and most affectionate per- 
nMMM of his father, and even the tears and en- 
tmtiei of a tender mother, and would go away to 
tci, but m checked in hh first exeui^ions by being 
AipTccked, and in the utmost distress saved by 
U» mstance of another ship's boat^ seeing the ship 
In WIS in soon after sink to the bottom ; — ought 
Q0t filch m young man to have listened to the voice 

tikis prondencte, and have taken it for a summons 
him, that when he was on shore he should stay 
ihore, and go back to the arms of his friends, 
rken to their counsel, and not precipitate himself 
ttito farther mii^hiefs ? what happinei^s might such 
a prudent step have procured^ what miseries and 
aiirhiefs would it have prevented in the rest of his 
uafortunate life ! 
An acquaintance of mine, who had sevend such 
tances befall him, as those which I am in- 
o call warnings, but entirely neglected them, 
•nd laughed at thoise that did otherwise, suffered 
^ply for his disr^ard of ouiens. He took lodgings 
ia t villa^ near the city of London, and in a house 
»lH;re either he souglit bad company, or, at best, 
*»uld meet with little that was good. Providence, 
Miftt seemed to animadvert upon his conduct, so 
Merrd it that something or other mi<$chievou5 
*l»t)*» happened to him thei-e, or a.s he went thither; 
•f^trtl tinier he was rublsed on the highway going 
^ther* once or twice taken very ill, at other times 
hii aflkirs in the world went ill, while he diverted 
mmdt there* Several of his friends cautioned him 
^ it, a.nd told him he on^ht to consider that some 
•tperior Hand seemed to hint to hi hi that he should 
^im there no more; he slighted the hintn, or at 
wt neglected it after some time, and went to the 
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same place again, but was so terrified with a most 
dreadful tempest of thunder and lightning, whidi 
fell as it were more particularly upon that part of 
the country than upon others, that he took it as a 
warning from Heaven, and resolved not to go there 
again, and some time after a fire destroyed that 
house, very few escaping that were in it. 

It would be an ill account we should give of the 
government of divine Providence in the world, if we 
should argue that its events are so unavoidable, and 
every circumstance so determined, that nothing can 
be altered, and that therefore these warnings of 
Providence are inconsistent with the nature of it 
This, besides that I think it would take from the 
sovereignty of Providence, and deny even Grod Him- 
self the privilege of being a free agent, it would also 
so contradict the experience of every man li^^nff, in 
the varieties of his respective life, that he shoula be 
unable to give any account for what end many things 
which Providence directs in the world are directed, 
and why so many things happen which do happen. 
Why are evils attending us so evidently foretold, 
that by those foretellings they are avoided, if it was 
not determined before they should be avoided and 
should not befall us? 

People that tie up all to events and causes, strip 
the providence of God which guides the world of 
all its superin tendency, and leave it no room to act 
as a wise disposer of things. 

It seems to me that the immutable wisdom and 
power of the Creator, and the notion of it in the 
minds of men, is as dutifully preserved, and is as 
legible to our understanding, though there be a 
hand left at liberty to direct the course of natural 
causes and events. 'T is sufficient to the honour of 
an immutable Deity, that, for the common incidents 
of life, they be left to the disposition of a daily agi- 
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divine Providence, to order and direct 
1 see gocxl, within the natural limits 
consequence. 

tliui teeiiiH to me a much more rational system 
that of tying up the hands of the Supreme 
to a road of things^ so that none eaii he acted 
peniiitted but auch &s was m» appointed before to 
iieled and permitted. 

what if, after all* we were to «iit down and ac- 
*I«d^ that the iitmLiitabilitj of God^s being and 
tbe itnchangealileiiess of His ac tinges are not easy to 
comprelientled by us, or that we may say we are 
W ahle to reconcile them with the iniinite variation 
of Hi* Providence, which in all its acting;* seem?^ to 
us ta be at full liberty to determine anew and give 
rwits a turn this way or that way, as its sovereignty 
*od wt3«dom shall direct ; docs it follow that these 
are not reconcilable bc^cause we cannot recon- 
them ? Why s^honld we not as well say nothing 
ihA \% to be understood, bec^aui^e we cannot un- 
_jd it ? or that nothing in Nature is intelligible 
'•Bt phat we can understand f 

Who can understand the rea^son^ and much less 
^h manner, of the needle tending to tlie pole by be- 
bucbcd with the loatlstone, and by what opera- 
the magnetic iHrtue is conveyed with a touch ? 
J that virtue \s not coumiunicable to other metals 
wch as gt»ld, *iilver, or copper — but to iron only P 
•fmpatlietic influence is thej-e between the 
mid the star, or the pole ? Why tending to 
^fcit point in the whole arch and not to any other ? 
And why face about to the s-itiuth pole a^s soon as it 
^ passed the e^iuinox ? Yet v>e see all tbe^ 
taii^ in their operations and events ; we know they 
*i»t be i*et*tjncilable in nature, though we cannot 
f^mdle tlmn ; and intelligible in nature, though 
caunot understand them. Sure it is as highlv 
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reasonable then for us to believe that the various 
actings of Providence, which to us appear change- 
able — one decree, as it were, reversing another, and 
one action superseding another — may be as recon- 
cilable to the immutability of God and to the un- 
changeableness of His purposes, though we cannot 
understand how it is brougnt to pass, as it is to be- 
lieve that there is a reason to be given for the agree- 
ment and sympathetic correspondence between the 
magnet and the pole, though at present the nuumer 
of it is not discovered and cannot be understood. 

If, then, the hand of divine Providence has a 
spontaneous power of acting, and directed bj its 
own sovereignty proceeds by such methods as it 
thinks fit, and as we see daily in the course of human 
things, our business is to converse with the acting 
part of Providence, with which we more immediately 
have to do, and not confound our judgment with 
things which we cannot fully coniprehend, such as 
the why, to what end, and the how, in what manner 
it acts so and so. 

As we are then conversant with the immediate 
actions of divine Providence, it is our business to 
study it as much as may be in that part of its act- 
ings wherein it is to be known ; and this includes 
the silent actings of Providence, as well as those 
which are more loud, and which, being declared, 
speak in public. 

There are several silent steps which Providence 
takes in the world which summon our attention; 
and he that will not listen to them shall deprive 
himself of much of the caution and counsel, as well 
as comfort, which he might otherwise have in his 
passage through this life ; particularly by thus lis- 
tening to the voice, as I call it, of Providence, we 
have the comfort of seeing that really an invisible 
and powerful Hand is employed in, and concerned 
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for, our preservation and prosperity in the world. 
And who can look upon tne manifest deliverances 
which he meets with in the infinite variety of life, 
without being convinced that they are wrought for 
him without his own assistance by the wise and 
merciful dispositions of an invisible and friendly 
Power? 

The bringing good events to pass by the most 
threatening causes, as it testifies a Power that has 
the government of causes and effects in its hand, so 
it gives a very convincing evidence of that Power 
being on gooa terms with us; as on the contrary, 
when the like Providence declares against us, we 
oaght to make a suitable use of it another way, that 
is to say, take the just alarm, and apply to the neces- 
sary duties of humiliation and repentance. 

These things may be jested with by the men of 
fiishion, but I am supposing myself talking to men 
that have a sense of a future state, and of the econ- 
omy of an invisible world upon them, and neither to 
atteists, sceptics, or persons indifferent, who are, 
indeed, near of kin to them both. 

As there are just reflections to be made upon the 
various conduct of Pi'ovidence in the several passages 
of man^s life, so there are infinite circumstances in 
which we may furnish ourselves with directions in 
the course of life, and in the most sudden incidents, 
as well to obtain good as avoid evil. 

Much of the honour due to the goodness of Provi- 
dence is unjustly taken away from it by men that 
give themselves a loose in a genei'al neglect of these 
things ; but that which is still more absurd to me is, 
that some men are [so] obstinately resolved against 
paying the homage of their deliverances to their 
Maker, or paying the reverence due to His terrors in 
anything that befalls them ill, where it ought to be 
paid, that they will give all that honour to another. 
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If it was well, they tell you they know not how, I 
BO it happened, or it was so by good chance, and L. 
like. This is a sort of language I cannot under- 
stand ; it seems to be a felonious thought in ib ven 
design, robbing Heaven of the honour due to it, and 
listing our?«lves in the regiment of the ungrateAiI, 

But this is not all, for one crime leads on loan* 
other ; if this part is felony or robberyj the neit is 
treason, for iiesolving first to deny the homage of 
good or evil events to God, from whose hands they 
come, they go on and pay it to the devnl, the enemy 
of His praise, and rivfil of His power- 
Two of these wretches travelled a little jouraej 
with nie some years ago, and in their return, sotoe 
time after I was gone from them, they met with & 
very different adventure^ and telling me the stoiy, 
they expre^-sod themsi'lve^i thus : They were riding 
from Huntingdon towards London, and in soine 
lanes betwixt Huntingdon and Caxton, one hap- 
pened, by a slip of his horse^s foot, which lamed him 
a little, to stay about half a mile behind the other, 
was set upon oy some highwaymen, who robbed him, 
and abused him very much ; the other went on to 
Caxton, not taking care of his companion, thinkinfi 
he had stayed on some particular occasion, and 
escaped the thieves, they making off across the 
country towards Cambric^. 

"Well," says I to the first, "how came you to 
escape?'' — "I don't know, not I," says he; **I 
happened not to look behind me when his hoise 
stumbled, and I went forward, and by good luck,"^ 
adds he again, "I heard nothing of the matter.^ 
Here was, " it happened," and " by good luck,'' but 
not the least sense of the government of Providence 
in this affair, or its disposition for his good, but an 
empty idol of air, or rather an imaginary, non- 
sensical nothing, an image more inconsistent than 
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I mcniioned among the Chinese ; not a mon- 

indeed, of a fright fiil shape and Ugly figui^ 

bf^tiie and frightful, but a mere phantasm, an 

i nonentity — a name without being, a mis- 

^. , unborn, nothing, hap, luck, chance ; that is 

to «iy» a name put upon the niedium, which they 

tti up In their imagination for want of a will to 

irkiiow ledge their Maker, and recognise the good- 

OK* which had particularly preserved him. This 

las the most ungrateful piece of folly, or, to speak 

rnore properly, the maddest and most foolish piece 

of ingratitude, that ever I met with. 

Well, if this was foolis^h and preposterous, the 

^Ibfir waa an wicked and dete^ttible; for when the 

^B had told his tale I turned to tlie other, and 

^wd hiiu what was the matter. '* Why, how came 

this to psss ? "" said I ; ^ why has this disaster fallen 

ail upon you P How wits i t ? * — ** Nay^ says* he, ** I 

da not know ; 1 wm a little behind, and my horse 

rhonoed to slip and lame himself, and he went for- 

irtitl ttiid Icft^ me ; and as the devil would have it, 

ibe»t fellows (^me across the country and chopped 

Bi nie,'^ &c 
ere waM first chance^ the same mock goddess as 
tiifore, lamed his liorse^ and next, the devil ordei^d 
tht highwaymen to chop upon him that moment. 
Now, 3iough it may be true that the highwaymen 
even by their employment, doing the iievirs 
of going to and fro, sleeking whom they may 
br, yet 't was a higher Hand than Satan'a that 
Ivtrod this poor blind fellow into their power. 
We have a plain guide for this in Scripture lan- 
guage in the law of manslaughter, or death, s» we 
c&D it foolishly enough, by misadventure; it is in 
KzcxL Xli. 13, m the case of caHual killing a man ; it 
m expt^eiBed thus: ^Mf a man lie not in wait, but 
God dcUver hitu into his hand/^ lliis waa not to be 
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accounted murder, but the slayer y^as to fly to tk 
city of refuge. 

Here it is evident that God takes all these rob- 
adi^entures into His own hand ; and a man killed by 
accident is a man whom God has delivered up, fof 
what end in His providence is known only to Him* 
self, to be killed in tliat manner, perhaps vi'nilictiveljrt 
perhaps not. 

With what face can any man say, this was as the 
devil would have it» or as oad luck would have it, qtj 
it happened, or chanced, or fell out? all which are I 
our simple and empty ways of talking of things that 
are ordered by the immediate hand or direction of 
God's providence. 

The words last quoted from the Scripture, of GodV 
delivering a man into another man"'s hand to be killed 
unwillin^y, are fully explained in another place, 
Deut. xix. 5. ^^ As when a man goeth into the wood 
with his neighbour to hew wood, and his hand fetdh 
eth a stroke with the axe to cut down the tree, and 
the head slippeth fram the helve, and lighteth upon 
his neighbour, that he die, he shall flee unto one of 
these cities and live.^ 

The wicked thoughtless creature I have just men- 
tioned, whose horse fell lame, and stopped his travel- 
ling till he might come just in the way of those 
thieves, who, it seems, were crossing the countiy) 
perhaps upon some other exploit, ought to have le- 
flectea that Providence, to chastise him, and bring 
him to a sense of his dependence upon and being 
subjected to His power, had directed him to be sepa- 
rated from his companion, that he might fisQl into 
the hands that robbed and abused him ; and the 
other had no less obligation to give thanks for his 
deliverance; but how contrary they acted in both 
cases you have heard. 

We have had abundance of collections, in my re- 
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membrance, of remarkable providences, as they are 
called, and many people are forward to call them so, 
but this does not come up to the case in hand. 

Though contemning Providence, and giving the 
homage due to it, as above, to the devil, or to chance, 
fate, and I know not what embryos of the fancy, are 
impious ; yet every one that avoids this evil does not 
come up to the p£ui:icular point I am speaking of, for 
there is a manifest difference between acknowledging 
the being and operations of Providence and listening 
to its voice, as many people acknowledge a God that 
obey none of His commands, and concern themselves 
in nothing of their dut^ to Him. 

To listen to the voice of Providence, is to take 
strict notice of all the remarkable steps of Providence 
which relate to us in particular, to observe if there is 
nothing in them instructing to our conduct, no warn- 
ing to us for avoiding some danger, no direction for 
the taking some particular steps for our safety or 
advantage, no hint to remind us of such and such 
things omitted, no conviction of something com- 
mitted, no vindictive step, by way of retcQiation, 
marking out the crime in the punishment. You 
may easily observe the differences Detween the direc- 
tions and warnings of Providence, when duly listened 
to, and the notices of spirits from an invisible world, 
viz., that these are dark hints of evil, with very little 
direction to avoid it ; but those notices, which are to 
be taken from the proceedings of Providence, though 
the voice be a kind of silent or soft whisper, yet ^t is 
generally attended with an offer of the means for 
escaping the evil, nay, very often leads by the hand 
to uie very proper steps to be taken, and even 
obliges us, Dy a strong conviction of the reason of it, 
to take those steps. 

It is in vain for me to run into a collection of 
stories; for example, where the variety is infinite, 
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and things vary as every particular matfs ditun*'' 
stances vRvy ; but as eveiy event in the world is mart' 
aged by the su peri n tendency of Providence, so every 
providence has in it something instruct ing, some-* 
thing that calls upon us to look up, or lcx>k out, &T 
look ill* 

Every one of those heads is big with particular 
explanations^ but my business is not preaching, I am 
making observations and reflections, let those make 
enlai^ements who i-ead it ; in a wordj there is scarce 
any particular providence attends our li*^^ but we 
shall find, if we give due weight to it, that it calli 
upon us, either — 

L To look up, and acknowledge the goodness of 
God in spanng us, the bounty of God in providing 
for us, the power of God in delivering and protect- 
ing us ; not forgetting to look up, and acknowled^» 
and be humble under the justice of God in being 
angry with and afflicting us. 

% Or to look out, and take the needful caution 
and warning given of evil approaching, and prepare 
either to meet or avoid it 

3, Or to look iuj and reflect upon what we find 
Heaven animadverting upon, and afflicting us for tak- , 
ing notice of the bumnious to repent and reform. ' 

And this is, in a word, what I mean by listening 
to the voice of Providence. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

OP THE PROPORTION BETWEEN THE CHRISTIAN 
AND PAGAN WORLD 



HAl'E said something of this already in rny 
]nt|iiirv after the state of religion in the 
world, but upon 8ome reflections which fell in 
my way ainae^ I think it may offer fiirther 
tlioughts^ very improving, as well as diverting. 
When we view the world geographically, take the 
ptUne of the globe^ and mea^suiv it by line^ and cut 
It out into latitude and longitude, degrees, lea£^i^, 
and miles, we may ssee, indeed, that a pretty larg^ 
tpot of the whole i» at pre^nt under t[ie govcm- 
ment i>f (liristian powers and prince?*, or under the 
ttifiurnce of their power and eoinmercc, by arms, 
tiftmiw colonics, and plantations, or their factories, 
iMBionarie^, i-esidences, ikv. 

But 1 am loath to say we should take thin far a 
iulfiUitig the proniijve made to the Mensiah, that His 
kingdom should be exalted above all nations, and 
tfac Gowpel be heard to the end of the earth ; I wm 
^ t4i »iay, and yet without any profanene^s, that 
ho^n.' God will not put us off so. I must ac- 
vleelge I expect, in the fuUitling of these prom- 
that the tune will come when the knowledge 
' God shall cover the earth as the waters cover the 
that the Church of Gotl ^hall \>c set open to the 
wiod^ tliat the niuunt^uu of the Lonrs hou#$e 
dittll be exmltetl abtJve the top of tlie niountauim 
nd all the nations shall flow into it (If^ah ii. ft) ; 
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and amusing the mind with the vapoun of the 
head. 

It is true, an ill use may be made of these thingiy 
and to tie people too strictly down to a rule, whoe 
their own observation is to be the judge, endangen 
the running into many foolish extremes, entitling a 
distemperra brain too much to the exposition of 
the suolimest things, and tacking" the awful name 
of Providence to every fancy of their own. 

From hence, I thinlc, too much proceeds the eztn- 
ordinary (note, I say extraordinary) homage paid to 
omens, flying of birds, voices, noises, predictions, and 
a thousand foolish thines, in which I shall endeavour 
to state the case fairly oetween the devil and man- 
kind ; but at present I need say no more here, than 
that they have nothing to do with the subject I am 
now upon, or the subject I am upon with tnem. 

But as my design is serious, and I hope pious, I 
shall keep strictly to the exposition I give of my 
own meaning, and meddle with no other. 

By the voice of Providence, therefore, I shall 
confine myself to the particular circumstances, inci- 
dent, and accident, which every man'*s life is full of, 
and which are, in a more extraordincuy manner, said 
to be peculiar to himself or to his family. 

By listening to them, I mean, making such due 
application of them to his own circumstances as be- 
comes a Christian, for caution in his conduct, and all 
manner of instruction, receiving all the hints as from 
Heaven, returning all the praise to, making all the 
improvement for, and reverencing the sovereignty of 
his Maker in eveiything, not disputing or reproach- 
ing the justice of Providence; and, which is the 
main thing I aim at, taking sudi notice of the sev- 
eral providences that happen in the course of our 
lives, as by one circumstance to learn how to behave 
in another. 
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For example, supposing from my own story, when 
a young fdlow broke from his friends, trampled 
upon all the wise advices and roost affectionate per- 
suasions of his father, and even the tears and en- 
treaties of a tender mother, and would go away to 
sea, but is checked in his first excursions by bieing 
shipwrecked, and in the utmost distress saved by 
the assistance of cmother ship'*s boat, seeing the ship 
he was in soon after sink to the bottom ; — ought 
not such a young man to have listened to the voice 
of this providence, and have taken it for a summons 
to him, that when he was on shore he should stay 
on shore, and go back to the arms of his friends, 
hearken to their counsel, and not precipitate himself 
into farther mischiefs? what happiness might such 
a prudent step have procured, what miseries and 
mischiefs would it have prevented in the rest of his 
unfortunate life ! 

An acquaintance of mine, who had several such 
circumstances befall him, as those which I am in- 
clined to call warnings, but entirely neglected them, 
and laughed at those that did otherwise, suffered 
deeply for his disregard of omens. He took lodgings 
in a village near the city of London, and in a house 
where either he sought bad company, or, at best, 
could meet with little that was good. Providence, 
that seemed to animadvert upon his conduct, so 
ordered it that something or other mischievous 
always happened to him there, or as he went thither ; 
several times he was robbed on the highway going 
thither, once or twice taken very ill, at other times 
his affairs in the world went ill, while he diverted 
himself there. Several of his friends cautioned him 
of it, and told him he ought to consider that some 
superior Hand seemed to hint to him that he should 
come there no more; he slighted the hint, or at 
least n^lected it after some time, and went to the 
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same place again, but was so terrified with a most 
di*eadful tempest of thunder and lightning, which 
fell as it were more pai-ticularly upon that part of 
the country than upon others, that he took it as a 
warning from Heaven, and resolved not to go there 
again, and some time after a fire destroyed that 
house, very few escaping that were in it. 

It would be an ill account we should give of the 
government of divine Providence in the world, if we 
should argue that its events are so unavoidable, and 
every circumstance so determined, that nothing can 
be altered, and that therefore these warnings of 
Providence are inconsistent with the nature of ii 
This, besides that I think it would take from the 
sovereignty of Providence, and deny even God Him- 
self the privilege of being a free agent, it would also 
so contradict the experience of every man living, in 
the varieties of his respective life, that he should be 
unable to give any ac^count for what end many things 
which Providence directs in the world are directcfl, 
and why so many things happen which do happen. 
Why are evils attending us so evidently foretold, 
that by those fore tellings they are avoided, if it was 
not determined before they should be avoided and 
should not befall us ? 

People that tie up all to events and causes, strip 
the providence of God which guides the world of 
all its superintendency, and leave it no room to act 
as a wise disposer of things. 

It seems to me that the immutable wisdom and 
power of the Creator, and the notion of it in the 
minds of men, is as dutifully pi'eser\^ed, and is as 
legible to our understanding, though there be a 
hand left at liberty to direct the course of natural 
causes and events. 'T is sufficient to the honour of 
an immutable Deity, that, for the common incidents 
of life, they be left to the disposition of a daily agi- 
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tator, namely, divine Providence, to order and direct 
them, as it shall see good, within the natural limits 
of cause and consequence. 

This seems to me a much more rational system 
than that of tying up the hands of the Supreme 
Power to a road of things, so that none can be acted 
or permitted but such as was so appointed before to 
be acted and permitted. 

But what if, after all, we were to sit down and ac- 
knowledge that the immutability of God^s being and 
the unchangeableness of His actings are not easy to 
be comprehended by us, or that we may say we are 
not able to reconcile them with the infinite variation 
of His Providence, which in all its actings seems to 
us to be at fiill liberty to determine anew and give 
events a turn this way or that way, as its sovereignty 
and wisdom shall direct ; does it follow that tnese 
things are not reconcilable because we cannot recon- 
cile them ? Why should we not as well say nothing 
of God is to be understood, because we cannot un- 
derstand it ? or that nothing in Nature is intelligible 
bat what we can understand ? 

Who can understand the reason, and much less 
the manner, of the needle tending to the pole by be- 
ing touched with the loadstone, and by what opera- 
tion the magnetic virtue is conveyed with a touch ? 
Why that virtue is not communicable to other metals 
— such as gold, silver, or copper — but to iron only ? 
What sympathetic influence is there between the 
stone and the star, or the pole ? Why tending to 
that point in the whole arch and not to any other ? 
And why face about to the south pole as soon as it 
has passed the equinox ? Yet we see all these 
things in their operations and events ; we know they 
must be reconcilable in nature, though we cannot 
reconcile them ; and intelligible in nature, though 
we cannot understand them. Sure it is as highly 
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reasonable then for us to believe that the yarioai 
actings of Providence, which to us appear change- 
able — one decree, as it were, reversing another, luid 
one action superseding another — may be as recon- 
cilable to the immutability of God and to the ud- 
changeableness of His purposes, though we cannot 
understand how it is brougnt to pass, as it is to be- 
lieve that there is a reason to be given for the agree- 
ment and sympathetic correspondence between the 
magnet and the pole, though at present the manner 
of it is not discovered and cannot be understood. 

If, tlien, the hand of divine Providence hat a 
spontaneous power of acting, and directed bj iti 
own sovereignty proceeds by such methods as it 
thinks fit, and as we see daily in the course of human 
things, our business is to converse with the acting 
part of Providence, with which we more immediately 
nave to do, and not confound our judgment wiUi 
things which we cannot fully comprehend, such as 
the why, to what end, and the how, in what manner 
it acts so and so. 

As we are then conversant with the immediate 
actions of divine Providence, it is our business to 
study it as much as may be in that part of its act- 
ings wherein it is to be known ; and this includes 
the silent actings of Pit)vidence, as well as those 
which are moi*e loud, and which, being declared, 
speak in public. 

There are several silent steps which Providence 
takes in the world which summon our attention; 
and he that will not listen to them shall deprive 
himself of much of the caution and counsel, as well 
as comfort, which he might otherwise have in his 
passage through this life ; particularly by thus lis- 
tening to the voice, as I csQl it, of Providence, we 
have the comfort of seeing that really an invisible 
and powerful Hand is employed in, and concerned 
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for, our preservation and prosperity in the world. 
And who can look upon tne manifest deliverances 
which he meets with in the infinite variety of life, 
without being convinced that they are wrought for 
him without his own assistance by the wise and 
merciful dispositions of an invisible and friendly 
Power? 

The bringing good events to pass by the most 
threatening causes, as it testifies a Power that has 
the government of causes and effects in its hand, so 
it gives a very convincing evidence of that Power 
being on gooa terms with us; as on the contrary, 
when the like Providence declares against us, we 
ought to make a suitable use of it another way, that 
is to say, take the just alarm, and apply to the neces- 
sary duties of humiliation and repentance. 

These things may be jested with by the men of 
fashion, but I am supposing myself talking to men 
that have a sense of a future state, and of the econ- 
omy of an invisible world upon them, and neither to 
atheists, sceptics, or persons indifferent, who are, 
indeed, near of kin to them both. 

As there are just reflections to be made upon the 
various conduct of Pi'ovidence in the several passages 
of man^s life, so there are infinite circumstances in 
which we may furnish ourselves with directions in 
the course of life, and in the most sudden incidents, 
as well to obtain good as avoid evil. 

Much of the honour due to the goodness of Provi- 
dence is unjustly taken away from it by men that 
give themselves a loose in a genei'al neglect of these 
things ; but that which is still more absurd to me is, 
that some men are [so] obstinately resolved against 

Eying the homage of their deliverances to their 
aker, or paying the reverence due to His terrors in 
anything tnat befalls them ill, where it ought to be 
paid, that they will give all that honour to another. 
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If it was welly they tell you they know not how, fant 
so it happened, or it was so by good chance, and the 
like. This is a sort of language I cannot under- 
stand ; it seems to be a felonious thought in its ^m 
design, robbing Heaven of the honour due to it, md 
listing ourselves in the regiment of the ungratefid. 

But this is not all, for one crime leads on to an- 
other; if this part is felony or robbery, the next ii 
treason, for resolving first to deny the homage of 
good or evil events to God, firom whose hands thgr 
come, they go on and pay it to the devil, the enemy 
of His praise, and rival of His power. 

Two of these wretches travelled a little jouraej 
with me some years ago, and in their return, some 
time after I was gone firom them, they met with a 
very different adventure, and telling me the story, 
they expressed themselves thus: iXey were riding 
from Huntingdon towards London, and in some 
lanes betwixt Huntingdon and Caxton, one hap- 
pened, by a slip of his horse^s foot, which lamed him 
a little, to stay about half a mile behind the other, 
was set upon Dy some highwaymen, who robbed him, 
and abused him very much ; the other went on to 
Caxton, not taking care of his companion, thinking 
he had stayed on some particular occasion, and 
escaped the thieves, they making off across the 
country towards Cambric^. 

" Well,'' says I to the first, " how came you to 
escape?" — "I don't know, not I," says he; **I 
happened not to look behind me when his horse 
stumbled, and I went forward, and by good luck," 
adds he again, ^^I heard nothing of the matter."" 
Here was, " it happened," and " by good luck,'' but 
not the least sense of the government of Providence 
in this affair, or its disposition for his good, but an 
empty idol of air, or rather an imaginary, non- 
sensical nothing, an image more inconsbtent than 
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those I mentioned among the Chinese ; not a mon- 
ster, indeed, of a frightful shape and ugly figui^ 
loathsome and frightful, but a mere phantasm, an 
idea, a nonentity — a name without being, a mis- 
caUed, unborn, nothing, hap, luck, chance; that is 
to say, a name put upon the medium, which they 
set up in their imagination for want of a will to 
acknowledge their Maker, and recognise the good- 
ness which had particularly preserved him. This 
was the most ungrateful piece of folly, or, to speak 
more properly, the maddest and most foolish piece 
of ingratitude, that ever I met with. 

Well, if this was foolish and preposterous, the 
other was as wicked and detestable; for when the 
first had told his tale I tunied to the other, and 
asked him what was the matter. ^' Why, how came 
this to pass ? ^ S£ud I ; ^^ why has this disaster fallen 
aD upon you ? How was it ? " — " Nay,^ says he, " I 
do not know ; I was a little behind, and my horse 
dumced to slip and lame himself, and he went for- 
ward and left me ; and as the devil would have it, 
these fellows came across the country and chopped 
upon me," &c. 

Here was first chance, the same mock goddess as 
before, lamed his horse, and next, the devil ordered 
the highwaymen to chop upon him that moment. 
Now, uiough it may be true that the highwaymen 
were, even by their employment, doing the deviPs 
office of going to and fro, seeking whom they may 
plunder, yet 't was a higher Hand than Satan'^s that 
adivered this poor blind fellow into their power. 

We have a plain guide for this in Scripture lan- 
guage, in the law of manslaughter, or death, as we 
eall it foolishly enough, by misadventure; it is in 
Ezod, xxi. 13, m the case of casual killing a man ; it 
IB expressed thus : ^^ If a man lie not in wait, but 
God oeliyer him into his hand."" This was not to be 
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accounted murder, but the slayer was to fly to the 
city of refuge. 

Here it is evident that God takes all these mis- 
adventures into His own hand ; and a man killed bj 
accident is a man whom Grod has delivered up, m 
what end in His providence is known only to Him- 
self, to be killed in that manner, perhaps vindictively, 
perhaps not. 

With what face can any man say, this was as the 
devil would have it, or as bad luck would have it, or 
it happened, or chanced, or fell out? all which are 
our simple and empty ways of talking of things that 
are ordered by the immediate hand or direction of 
Grod's providence. 

The words last quoted from the Scripture, of GoJs 
delivering a man into another man's hand to be killed 
unwillingly, are fully explained in another place, 
Deut. xix. 5. " As when a man goeth into the wood 
with his neighbour to hew wood, and his hand fetch- 
eth a stroke with the axe to cut down the tree, and 
the head slippeth from the helve, and lighteth upon 
his neighbour, that he die, he shall flee unto one of 
these cities and live.'*'' 

The wicked thoughtless creature I have just men- 
tioned, whose horse fell lame, and stopped his travel- 
ling till he might come just in the way of those 
thieves, who, it seems, were crossing the country, 
perhaps upon some other exploit, ought to have re- 
flected that Providence, to chastise him, and bring 
him to a sense of his dependence upon and being 
subjected to His power, had directed him to be sepa- 
rated from his companion, that he might fall into 
the hands that robbed and abused him ; and the 
other had no less obligation to give thanks for his 
deliverance ; but how contrary they acted in both 
cases you have heard. 

We have had abundance of collections, in my re- 
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membrance, of remarkable providences, as they are 
called, and many people are forward to call them so, 
but this does not come up to the case in hand. 

Though contemning Providence, and giving the 
homage due to it, as above, to the devil, or to chance, 
fete, and I know not what embryos of the fancy, are 
impious ; yet every one that avoids this evil does not 
come up to the particular point I am speaking of, for 
there is a manifest difference between acknowledging 
the being and operations of Providence and listening 
to its voice, as many people acknowledge a God that 
obey none of His commands, and concern themselves 
in nothing of their duty to Him. 

To listen to the voice of Providence, is to take 
strict notice of all the remarkable steps of Providence 
which relate to us in particular, to observe if there is 
nothing in them instructing to our conduct, no wam- 
mg to us for avoiding some danger, no direction for 
the taking some particular steps for our safety or 
advantage, no hint to remind us of such and such 
things omitted, no conviction of something com- 
mitted, no vindictive step, by way of ret£uiation, 
marking out the crime in the punishment. You 
may easily observe the differences between the direc- 
tions and warnings of Providence, when duly listened 
to, and the notices of spirits from an invisible world, 
viz., that these are dark hints of evil, with very little 
direction to avoid it ; but those notices, which are to 
be taken from the proceedings of Providence, though 
the voice be a kind of silent or soft whisper, yet ^t is 
generally attended with an offer of the means for 
escaping the evil, nay, very often leads by the hand 
to the very proper steps to be taken, and even 
obliges us, by a strong conviction of the reason of it, 
to take those steps. 

It is in vain for me to run into a collection of 
stories; for example, where the veuiety is infinite, 
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and amusing the mind with the vapoun of the 
head. 

It is true, an ill use may be made of these things, 
and to tie people too strictly down to a rule, whm 
their own observation is to be the judge, endangen 
the running into many foolish extremes, entitling a 
distempered brain too much to the exposition of 
the suolimest things, and tacking'^ the awful name 
of Providence to every fancy of their own. 

From hence, I think, too much proceeds the eztm- 
ordinary (note, I say extraordinary) homage paid to 
omens, flyine of birds, voices, noises, predictions, and 
a tiiousand roolish things in which I shall endeavour 
to state the c&se fairly oetween the devil and man- 
kind ; but at present I need say no more here, than 
that they have nothing to do with the subject I am 
now upon, or the subject I am upon with uiero. 

But as my design is serious, and I hope pious, I 
shall keep strictly to the exposition I give of my 
own meaning, and meddle with no other. 

By the voice of Providence, therefore, I shaD 
confine myself to the particular circumstances, inci- 
dent, and accident, which every mane's life is full of, 
and which are, in a more extraordinary manner, said 
to be peculiar to himself or to his family. 

By listening to them, I mean, making such due 
application of them to his own circumstances as be- 
comes a Christian, for caution in his conduct, and all 
manner of instruction, receiving all the hints as from 
Heaven, returning all the praise to, making all the 
improvement for, and reverencing the sovereignty of 
his Maker in everything, not disputing or reproach- 
ing the justice of Providence; and, which is the 
main thing I aim at, taking sudi notice of the sev- 
eral providences that happen in the course of our 
lives, as by one circumstance to learn how to behave 
in another. 
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For example, supposing fkom my own story, when 
a youne fedlow broke from his friends, trampled 
upon all the wise advices and most affectionate per- 
suasions of his father, and even the tears and en- 
treaties of a tender mother, and would go away to 
sea, but is checked in his first excursions by tieing 
shipwrecked, and in the utmost distress saved by 
the assistance of another ship'^s boat, seeing the ship 
he was in soon after sink to the bottom ; — ought 
not such a young man to have listened to the voice 
of this providence, and have taken it for a summons 
to him, that when he was on shore he should stay 
on shore, and go back to the arms of his friends, 
hearken to their counsel, and not precipitate himself 
into farther mischiefs? what happiness might such 
a prudent step have procured, what miseries and 
mischiefs would it have prevented in the rest of his 
unfortunate life ! 

An acquaintance of mine, who had several such 
circumstances befall him, as those which I am in- 
clined to call warnings, but entirely neglected them, 
and laughed at those that did otherwise, suffered 
deeply for his disregard of omens. He took lodgings 
in a village near the city of London, and in a house 
where either he sought bad company, or, at best, 
could meet with little that was good. Providence, 
that seemed to animadvert upon his conduct, so 
ordered it that something or other mischievous 
always happened to him there, or as he went thither ; 
several times he was robbed on the highway going 
thither, once or twice taken very ill, at other times 
his affairs in the world went ill, while he diverted 
himself there. Several of his friends cautioned him 
of it, and told him he ought to consider that some 
superior Hand seemed to hmt to him that he should 
come there no more; he slighted the hint, or at 
least n^lected it after some time, and went to the 
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same place again, but was so terrified with a moit 
dreadtul tempest of thunder and lightning, whidi 
fell as it were more particularly upon that pirt of 
the country than upon others, that he took it as s 
warning from Heaven, and resolved not to go there 
again, and some time after a fire destroyed that 
house, very few escaping that were in it. 

It would be an ill account we should give of the 

Stvemment of divine Providence in the world, if we 
ould aigue that its events are so unavoidable, and 
every circumstance so determined, that nothing can 
be altered, and that therefore these warnings of 
Providence are inconsistent with the nature of it 
This, besides that I think it would take firom the 
sovereignty of Providence, and deny ev^i Grod Him- 
self the privilege of being a free agent, it would also 
so contradict tne experience of every man liring, in 
the varieties of his respective life, that he should be 
unable to give any account for what end many things 
which Providence dii-ects in the world are airected, 
and why so many things happen which do happen. 
Why are evils attending us so evidently foretold, 
that by those foretellings they are avoided, if it wm 
not determined before they should be avoided and 
should not befall us ? 

People that tie up all to events and causes, strip 
the providence of God which guides the world oi 
all its superin tendency, and leave it no room to act 
as a wise disposer of things. 

It seems to me that the immutable wisdom and 
power of the Ci'eator, and the notion of it in the 
minds of men, is as dutifully preserved, and is as 
legible to our understanding, though there be a 
hand left at liberty to direct the course of natursl 
causes and events. T is sufficient to the honour of 
an immutable Deity, that, for the common incidents 
of life, they be left to the disposition of a daily agi- 
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I Mtupe, and dignitj, or of the homage due to Him 
Hp the R^eemer of the world. 

H^ The tmtions of the world, theiif where Christ is 
^HiekiiowIedeGd, and the Christian religion is pro- 
^ kmsi nationally* be it Romish Church or Greek 
I Cborch, or even the Pi-ote^tant Church, including all 
the Keveral siibdi visions and denominations of Pro- 
Maats^ take them all a$ Christians, I say, theie 
are qm follow ; — 



^B 1. In Europe : Germany^ France, Spain, Italy, Great 
^M Britain, Denmark^ Sweden, Muscovy, Poland, 

^M Hungary^ Transylvania, Moldavia, and WaUacMa. 

^K 1 Id Asia : Georgia and Anne ma, 
^H j» Id Africa ; no place at all, the few factories of 
^™ European merchants only excepted* 

i In America : The colonies of Europeans only, ai 
^ follow: — 

^B I* The Spaniards In Mexico and Peru, the coasta 
^B af Oiili, Carthagena, and St. Martha, and a 
^P stnall colony at Buenos Ayres on the Rio de la 
^ Plata, 

9. The Portuguese in the Brazils^ 

3« The Briti^ on the coast of America, irom the 

iGulf of Florida to Cape Breton, on the mouth 
I of the Gulf of St, Lawrence, or the great river 
of Canada^ also a little in Newfoundland and 
Hudson's Bay. 
-C The French in the river of Canada and the great 
river of Mississippi. 
S. The English, French, and Dutch on the islands 
' called the Caribbees, &c. 

The chief seat of the Christian religion is at pres- 
^Tit In Europe, But if we mea.»«ui^ the quarter of 
^be world we call Europe upon the plan of the 
^obct «id CASt up the northern^ frozen^ and indeed 
MniabAbitable part of it, such aii Ijiponia, Fetzora^ 
*" ' Obdora, and the Sainoiedejt, with part of 
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Siberia, tliey ai^e all pagans, with the eastern un- 
peopled deserts bordering on Asia, on the way to 
ChJna^ and the va.^t extent of land on that side, 
which, though nominally under the dominion of Mus- 
covy, is yet all pagan, even nationally so — under no 
real govern men t, but of their own pagan customs. ^_ 

If we go fi'om thence to the south, and take oitl^l 
of it the European TartaiSj viss., of Circassia, the 
Crimea, and Budziaek — if you go on, and draw a, 
line from the Crim Tartary to the Danube^ and 
from thence to the Adriatic Gulf, and cut off all the 
Grand Seignior''s European dominions — I say, take 
this extent of land out of Europe, and the remain- 
der does not measure ftdl two-thirds of land io 
Europe under the Christian government, much of ^ 
which is also desert and uninhabited, or at least bf w 
such as cannot be called Christians and do not con- 
cern themselves about it, as, particularly, tk 
Swedish and Norwegian Lapland, the more eastern 
and southern Muscovy, beyond the Volga, even to 
B^akathie, and to the borders of Asia, on the side 
of India — I say, taking in this part, not above 
one-half of Europe is reaJly inhabited by Christians. 

The Czar of Muscovy, of the religion of whose 
subjects I have said enough, is lord of a vast extended 
country ; and those who have measured it critically 
say his dominions are larger than all the rest of 
Europe, that is to say, that he possesses a fuU half 
as much as Europe ; and in those dominions he is 
master of abundance of nations that are pagan or 
Mahomedan, as, in particular, Circassia, being con- 
quered by him, the Circassian Tartars, who are all 
M ahomedans, or the most of them, are his subjects. 

However, since a Christian monarch governs them, 
we must, upon the plan I laid down, call this a 
Christian country ; and that cdone obliges me to 
give two-thirds of Europe to the Christians. 
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But ibis will bring another account upon my 
hands to balance it, viz., that excepting this two- 
thirds, there will not come one Chnstian to be ac- 
counted for in any of the other three parts of the 
world, except Georgia and Armenia. As for Africa, 
there is nothing to be mentioned on that side, all 
the Christians that are on the continent of Africa 
consisting only of a few merchants residing at the 
coast towns in the Mediten*anean, as at Alexandria, 
Grand Cairo, Tunis, Tripoli, Algiers, &c. ; the fac- 
tories of the English and Dutdi on the coast of 
Guinea, the Grold Coast, the coast of Angola, and 
&t the Cape of Good Hope ; all which put together, 
as I have calculated them, and as they are calculated 
by a better judgment than mine, will not amount to 
SNX) people, excepting Christian slaves in Bailee, 
Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, &c., which are not so many 
more. 

America is thronged with Christians, God wot, 
>udi as they are ; for I must confess the European 
nibabitants of some of the colonies there, as well 
hench and English as Spanish and Dutch, very ill 
inerit that name. 

Some part of America is entirely under the domin- 
ion and government of the European nations; and 
luiving indeed destroyed the natives, and made deso- 
late toe country, they may be said to be Christian 
Countries in the sense as above. 

But what numbers do these amount to compai*ed 

to the inhabitants of so great a part of the world as 

that of America, which at least is three times as bi^ 

as Europe, and in which are still vast extended 

countries, infinite numbers of people, of nations un- 

inown and even unheard of, which neither the 

English, French, Spanish, or Portuguese have ever 

leen ? Witness the populous cities and innumerable 

DatioDs which Sir Walter Raleiirh met with in his 
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voyage up the great river Oronooque, in one of 
which they talk of two millions of people ; witness 
the nations, infinitely populous^ spread on both aida 
the river Amazon, anti all the country between these 
two prodigious rivers, being a country above 4O0 
mile-i in breadth and 1600 miles in length, beside 
its extent south, even to the Rio Paraguay, and S.E 
to the Brazils, a rich, fruitful, and populous country; 
and in which, by tLe accounts given, there mud: be 
more people inhabiting at this time than in all the 
Christian part of Europe put together, being the 
chief if not the only part of America into which 
the Spaniards never c^mo, and whither the frighted 
people fled from them, being so fortified with rivers 
and impassable bays and rapid currents, and so in- 
accessible by the number of inhabitants, the heat of 
the climate, and the mountains, waterfalls, and sudi 
other obstructions, that the Spaniards durst never 
attempt to penetrate the way. 

What are the numbers of Christians in America, 
put them all together, to the inhabitants of these 
parts of America, besides the northern parts of 
America, not inquired into? 

But we are not calculating of people yet, but the 
extent of land that the Christians possess ; the Brit- 
ish colonies in the north are by far the most popu- 
lous, even more than the Spaniards themselves, 
though the latter extend themselves over more 
land. 

The British colonies in the north of America are 
supposed to contain three hundred thousand souls, 
including Nova Scotia, New England, New York, 
New Jersey, East and West Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, and Carolina; and these lie extended upon 
the coast from the latitude of 32 degrees to 47, or 
thereabouts, being about 750 miles in length ; but 
then much of this is very thinly peopled, and the 
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membrance, of remarkable providences, as they are 
called, and many people are forward to call them so, 
but this does not come up to the case in hand. 

Though contemning Providence, and giving the 
homage due to it, as above, to the devil, or to chance, 
fiite, and I know not what embryos of the fancy, are 
impious ; yet every one that avoids this evil does not 
come up to the particular point I am speaking of, for 
there is a manifest difference between acknowledging 
the being and operations of Providence and listening 
to its voice, as many people acknowledge a God that 
obey none of His commands, and concern themselves 
in nothing of their duty to Him. 

To listen to the voice of Providence, is to take 
strict notice of all the remarkable steps of Providence 
which relate to us in particular, to observe if there is 
nothing in them instructing to our conduct, no warn- 
ing to us for avoiding some danger, no direction for 
the taking some particular steps for our safety or 
advantage, no hint to remind us of such and such 
things omitted, no conviction of something com- 
mitted, no vindictive step, by way of retaliation, 
marking out the crime in the punishment. You 
may easily observe the differences oetween the direc- 
tions ana warnings of Providence, when duly listened 
to, and the notices of spirits 6x)m an invisible world, 
^, that these are dark hints of evil, with very little 
direction to avoid it ; but those notices, which are to 
betaken from the proceedings of Providence, though 
the voice be a kind of silent or soft whisper, yet ^t is 
generally attended with an offer of the means for 
escaping the evil, nay, very often leads by the hand 
to the very proper steps to be taken, and even 
obliges us, oy a strong conviction of the reason of it, 
to take those steps. 

It is in vain for me to run into a collection of 
stories; for example, where the variety is infinite, 
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and things vary as every particular man^s dnnjm- 
stances vary ; but as every event in the world is man- 
aged by the superin tendency of Providence, so everj 
providen(*e has in it somethiog instructing, some- 
thing that calls upon us to look up, or look out, or 
look in. 

Every one of those heads is big with partieulai 
explanations, but my business is not preaching, I an 
mwing observations and reflections, let those make 
enlargements who read it ; in a word, there is scam 
any particular providence attends our lives, but n 
shall find, if we give due weight to it, that it ealii 
upon u% either — 

1. To look up, and acknowledge the goodnes d 
God in sparing us, the bounty of God in providing 
for us^ the power of God in delivering and protect- 
ing lis ; not forgetting to look up, and acknowled^ 
and be humble under the justice of God in being 
angry with and afflicting U8, 

2. Or to look out, and take the needful caution 
and warning given of evil approaching, and prepai* 
either to meet or avoid it 

3. Or to look in, and reflect upon what we find 
Heaven animadverting upon, and afflicting us for tak- 
ing notice of the i^unnnons to repent and reform. 

And this is, in a word, what I mean by listcniiig 
to the voice of Providence. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

3F THE PROPORTION BETWEEN THE CHRISTIAN 
AND PAGAN WORLD 

I HAVE said something of this abeady in my 
inquiry after the state of religion in the 
world, but upon some reflections which fell in 
my way since, I think it may offer fiirther 
thoughts, very improving, as well as diverting. 
When we view the world geographically, take the 
plane of the globe, and measure it by line, and cut 
it out into latitude and longitude, degrees, leagues, 
and miles, we may see, indeed, that a pretty large 
spot of the whole is at present under the govern- 
ment of Christian powers and princes, or under the 
influence of their power and commerce, by arms, 
navies, colonies, and plantations, or their factories, 
missionaries, residences, &c. 

But I am loath to say we should take this for a 
fidfiUing the promise made to the Messiah, that His 
kingdom should be exalted above all nations, and 
the Grospel be heard to the end of the earth ; I was 
going to say, and yet without any profaneness, that 
ve hope Grod will not put us off so. I must ac- 
knowledge I expect, in the fulfilling of these prom- 
ises, that the time will come when the knowledge 
of God shall cover the earth as the waters cover i£e 
^ that the Church of God shall be set open to the 
four winds, that the mountain of the Lord's house 
shall be exalted above the tops of the mountains, 
^i all the nations shall flow into it (Isaiah ii. 2) ; 
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that is to say, that the Christian reUj^on, or the 
profession of the doctrine of the Messiah, shall be 
made national over the whole globe, aocordii^ to 
those words (Matt. xxiv. 14 ; Marie ziii. 13 ; Luke 
xxiv. 17). But this may be a little too apocalypti- 
cal or yisionary for the times ; and it is no busiDeas 
of mine to enter upon the interpretation of Scripture 
difficulties, whatever I may understand or believe 
myself about them, but rather to make my observa- 
tions, as I have b^un, upon things which now aie, 
and which we have seen and know ; let what is to 
come be as He pleases who has ordered things post, 
and knows what is to follow. 

Tlie present case is to speak of the mathematical 
proportion that there is now to be observed upon 
the plane of the globe, and observe how small a part 
of tne world it is where the Christian religion has 
really prevailed and is nationally professed — I 
speak of the Christian religion where it is, as I caU 
it, national, that is, in its utmost latitude ; and I 
do so that I may give the utmost advantage, even 
against myself, m what I am going to say; and 
therefore, when I come to make deductions for the 
mixtures of barbarous nations, I shall do it fairly 
also. 

I have nothing to do with the distinctions ot 
Christians : I hope none will object against calling 
the Roman Church a Christian Church in this re- 
spect, and the professors of the Popish Church Chris- 
tians ; neither do I scruple to call the Greek Churcb 
Christian, though in some places so blended witb 
superstition and barbarous customs, as in Georgia 
Armenia, and the borders of Persia and Tartar^* 
likewise in many parts of the Czar of MuscovyJ^ 
dominions, that, as before, the name of Christ ** 
little more than just spoken of, and literally know^*» 
without any material knowledge of His persc^^'' 
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nature, and dignity, or of the homage due to Him 
IS the Redeemer of the world. 

The nations of the world, then, where Christ is 
aM^knowledged, and the Christian religion is pro- 
fessed nationally, be it Romish Church or Greek 
Church, or even the Protestant Church, including all 
the several subdivisions and denominations of Pro- 
testants, take them all as Christians, I say, these 
nations are as follow : — 

1. In Europe : Germany^ France^ Spain^ Italy^ Great 

Britain^ Denmark^ Sweden^ Muscovy^ Poland^ 
Hungary, Transylvania, Moldavia, and Wallachia. 

2. In Asia : Georgia and Armenia. 

3. In Africa: no place at all, the few factories of 

European merchants only excepted. 

4. In America : The colonies of Europeans only^ aa 

follow : — 

1. The Spaniards in Mexico and Peru, the coasts 

of Chili, Carthagena, and St. Martha, and a 
small colony at Buenos Ayres on the Rio de la 
Plata. 

2. The Portuguese in the Brazils. 

8. The British on the coast of America, from the 
Gulf of Florida to Cape Breton, on the mouth 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, or the great river 
of Canada, also a little in Newfoundland and 
Hudson's Bay. 

4. The French in the river of Canada and the great 

river of Mississippi. 

5. The English, French, and Dutch on the islands 

called the Caribbees, &c. 

The chief seat of the Christian religion is at pres- 
ent in Europe. But if we measure the quarter of 
the world we call Europe upon the plan of the 
globe, and cast up the northern, frozen, and indeed 
^^inhabitable part of it, such as Laponia, Petzora, 
^ndora, Obdora, and the Samoiedes, with part of 
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Siberia, they are all pagans, with the eastern un- 
peopled deserts bordering on Asia, on the way to 
China, and the vast extent of land on that side^ 
which, though nominally under the dominion of Mus- 
cov Y, is yet all pa^an, even nationally so — under no 
real government, out of their own pagan customs. 

If we go from thence to the south, and take out 
of it the European Tartars, viz., of Circassia, the 
Crimea, and Budziack — if you go on, and draw a 
line from the Crim Tartary to the Danube, and 
from thence to the Adriatic Gulf, and cut off all the 
Grand Seignior's European dominions — I say, take 
this extent of land out of Europe, and the remain- 
der does not measure frill two-thirds of land in 
Europe under the Christian government, much of 
which is also desert and uninhabited, or at least bj 
such as cannot be called Christians and do not con- 
cern themselves about it, as, particularly, the 
Swedish and Norwegian Lapland, the more eastern 
and southern Muscovy, beyond the Volga, even to 
Karakathie, and to the borders of Asia, on the side 
of India — I say, taking in this part, not above 
one-half of Europe is really inhabited by Christians. 

The Czar of Muscovy, of the religion of whose 
subjects I have said enough, is lord of a vast extended 
country ; and those who have measured it critically 
say his dominions are larger than all the rest of 
Europe, that is to say, that he possesses a frill half 
as much as Europe ; and in those dominions he is 
master of abundance of nations that are [)agan or 
Mahomedan, as, in particular, Circassia, being con- 
quered by him, the Circassian Tartars, who are all 
Mahomedans, or the most of them, are his subjects. 

However, since a Christian monarch governs them» 
we must, upon the plan I laid down, call this » 
Christian country ; and that alone obliges me to 
give two-thirds of Europe to the Christians. 
[218 J 
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But ibis will bring another account upon my 
liands to balance it, viz., that excepting this two- 
thirds, there will not come one Chnstian to be ac- 
counted for in any of the other three parts of the 
world, except Georgia and Armenia. As for Africa, 
there is nothing to be mentioned on that side, all 
the Christians that are on the continent of Africa 
consisting only of a few merchants residing at the 
coast towns in the Mediterranean, as at Alexandria, 
Grand Cairo, Tunis, Tripoli, Algiers, &c. ; the fac- 
tories of the English and Dutch on the coast of 
Guinea, the Grold Coast, the coast of Angola, and 
at the Cape of Good Hope ; all which put together, 
as I have calculated them, and as they are calculated 
by a better judgment than mine, will not amount to 
5000 people, excepting Christian slaves in Sallee, 
Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, &c., which are not so many 
more. 

America is thronged with Christians, God wot, 
such as they are ; for I must confess the European 
inhabitants of some of the colonies there, as well 
French and English as Spanish and Dutch, very ill 
merit that name. 

Some part of America is entirely under the domin- 
ion and government of the European nations ; and 
having indeed destroyed the natives, and made deso- 
late uie country, they may be said to be Christian 
countries in the sense as above. 

But what numbers do these amount to compai*ed 
to the inhabitants of so great a part of the world as 
that of America, which at least is three times as bi^ 
as Europe, and in which are still vast extended 
coontries, infinite numbers of people, of nations un- 
known and even unheard oi, which neither the 
English, French, Spanish, or Portuguese have ever 
*en? Witness the populous cities and innumerable 
i^ODs which Sir Walter Raleiirh met with in his 
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up the great river Oronooque, in one of 
: they talk of two millions of people; witnen 
the nations, infinitely populous, spread on both «dfii 
the river Amaaon, and aU the country between these 
two prodigious rivers, being a country above 400 
miles in breadth and 1600 miles in length, besideB 
its extent south, even to the Rio Paraguay, and &E. 
to the BFank, a ridi, fruitful, and populous countrv; 
and in which, by tLe accounts given, there must oe 
more people inhabiting at this time than in all the 
C!hristian part of Europe put together, being the 
chief if not the only part of America into wbidi 
the Spaniards never cam^ and whither the frighted 
pecmle fled from them, bong so fortified with riven 
and impassable bays and rapid currents, and so in- 
accessible by the number of inhabitants, the heat of 
the climate, and the mountains, waterfalls, and such 
other obstructions, that the Spaniards durst never 
attempt to penetrate the way. 

What are the numbers of Christians in America, 
put them all together, to the inhabitants of these 
parts of America, besides the northern parts of 
America, not inquired into? 

But we are not calculating of people yet, but the 
extent of land that the Christians possess ; the Brit- 
ish colonies in the north are by far the most popu- 
lous, even more than the Spaniards themselves, 
though the latter extend themselves over more 
land. 

The British colonies in the north of America are 
supposed to contain three hundred thousand souls, 
including Nova Scotia, New England, New York, 
New Jersey, East and West Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, and Carolina; and these lie extendea upon 
the coast from the latitude of 32 decrees to 47, or 
thereabouts, being about 750 miles in length ; but 
then much of this is very thinly peopled, and the 
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breadth they lie west into the country is little or 
aothitig, i50 or 60 miles is in many places the most, 
Andeif^pt some plantations in Virginia^ in Rappa- 
kmock, and James Ri\er in Virginia, occasioned by 
tfcc' iiT&ii inlet of the bay there, and of the rivers 
JI into it, we can see nothing a hundred uules 
".iii.a that land but waste and woodtf, whose iiihabi- 
tiinU aeeiu to be fled failher up into the country, 
" m Uje face of their enemies the Christians, 
So that all thi^ planting, though considerable, 
mnis to no more, compared to the country ib^lf, 
a long narrow slip of land upon the sea-coast, 
being very few English innabitants plants 
y where above twenty miles from the sea, or from 
le navigable river, and even that sea-coast itM^lf 
tery thinly inhabitefl, and particularly from New 
England to New York, from New England north to 
Ai}}]Apoli£«, from Virginia to C^^arolina ; so that all 
thi* great colony or collection of colonies — nay, 
though we include the French at Canada — are but 
^pointi a handful, compared to the vast extent of 
lind lying west and north-west from them, even to 
tke South Sea, an extent of continent full of innu- 
nemhle nations of people unknown, undiscovered, 
>tiw searched into, or indeed heard of but from 
L^M another, much greater in its ei^tent than all 
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If we take the north part of America, exclusive of 
I the country which the Spaniards possess^ and 
*hieh thi^y calf the empire of Mexico, and exclusive 
"» of what the English and French possess on the 
A and in the two rivei^ of Canada and Mississippi 
»ve, which indeed ajre but trifl^ the rest of 
ounto^% which, as far as it has been tmvelled 
, ig found exceeding populous, is a great deal 
l*tgB? than all Europe, though we have not reckoned 
^moit northeni, frozen, and almoe^t uninhabitable 
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part of it, where no end cui be found, and where it 
18 there can be no doubt but there is a ocmtigooQi 
continent with the northern part of Aria, or so neir 
joining it as to be only parted by a narrow golf or 
strait of sea, easily passed over both by man sad 
beast, or else it would be hard to give an aooount 
how man or beast came into that part of the woild 
— I say this vast continent, fbll of people, and no 
doubt inhabited by many millions of souls, is all 
wrapt up in idolatry and paganism, iriven up to 
ign^c^ and blii>^e«, wSp^ ^ <«n; tk 
moon, the fire, the hills tiieir fisithens, and, in a woid, 
thedeviL 

As to the thing we call religion, or the koawkip 
of the true Grod, much less the doctrine of the Mes- 
siah and the name of Christ, they not only have not, 
but never had the least intimation of it on earth, or 
revelation of it from heaven, till the Spaniards came 
among them; nay, and now Christians are come 
among them, it is hard to say whether the paganism 
is much abated except by the infinite ravages the 
Spaniards made where they came, who rooted out 
idolatry by desti'oying the idolaters, not by convert- 
ing them ; having cruelly cut off, as their own 
writers afiirm, above seventy millions of people, and 
left the countiy naked of its inhabitants for many 
hundred miles together. 

But what need we come to calculations for the 
present time with respect to America? Let us but 
be at the trouble to look back a little more than a 
hundred years, which is as nothing at all in the ar- 
gument ; how had the whole continent of America, 
extended almost from pole to pole, with all the 
islands round it^ and peopled with such innumerable 
multitudes of people, been as it were entirely aban- 
doned to the deviPs government, even from the be- 
ginning of time, or at least from the second peophng 
I XuXX J 
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tif world by Noah to the sixteenth t^nturjTj when 
FGrdjn&iido Cortez, general for the famous Charles 
file Fifth, first landed in the Gulf of Mexico, 

Wchave heard much of the cruelty of the Span- 
iartt in destroying such multitudes of the inhubitants 
ttenfe, luid uf cutting off' whole nations by i\m and 
mord : but a^ I Hm for giving up all the actions of 
mm to the government of Providence^ it seems to 
oe that Heaven had determined suth an act of venge- 
should be executed^ and of which the Span- 
were instrunieiits to destroy those people, who 
come up (by the influence of the devil, no 
doubt) to ^ch a di'eadful height, in that abhorred 
totti o f h u in an sacri H ces^ that the i 1 1 noce n i b) oad 
led for it, and it seemed to Ije time to put a stop 
* IhAt crinief lest the very race of people should at 
It be extinct by their own butcVieries. 
The magnitude of this may be guesj»eil ftt by the 
temple C50ni«ecrftted to the great idol of Vistlipustli, 
in tlie dty of Mexico, where* at the eonimund of 
Vrnki^mms^ the pagan monarchy twenty thuus4ind 
«e& were flacrificed in a year» and the wall hung a 
fcot thick with clotted blood, dashed in i'eremony 
tgainst the side of that plains on those ociasion^. 

This* abomtnation God in His providence put an 
md to by destroying thuse nations from the fiice of 
tiie earthy bringing a race of bemrded strangers upon 
tlmn, cutting in pic^-es man* woman, and child^ 
dertiojing their idoL^ and even the idolatry itself 
by the Spaniards^ who, however wicked in tliem- 
Mvei, TCt were in this to be esteemed instnnnents 
in the nand of Heaven to execute the Divine justice 
an nations whose crimes were come up to a full 
hmbtt and that called for vengeance. 

f make no doubt (to carry on this digression a 
tittle fartlier) that when God cast out the heathen, 
m the Saiptuii2 calb it, from before the Iiiraelitesi 
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and the iniquity of the people of the land wius fuH, 
Joj^hua, Moses, and the Israelites were taxtd iritli 
as much n-uelty and inhmnanity in destroying the 
cities, killing man, woman, and child, nay, even 
destit>ying the very cattle^ and trees, and fruits of 
the earth, as ever the Spaniards were charged ^ith 
in the con quest of Mexico. 

Tills is apparent by the terror that was spi^ead 
upon the minds of the people round about them, 
whereof thouE^and:^ fletl to other parts of the world. 
History tells m that the fir.>t buildens of the city of 
Carthage, long before ii Tlonmn times, or before 
the fable of Queen Diqu, wei-e some Phoenicians, 
that is to say, Canaanites, who, flying for their lives, 
got ships and went away to sea^ planting themselves 
on the coast of Africa as the first place of safety 
they arrived at; and to prove this a piUar of stone 
was found not far from Tripoli, on which was cut, in 
Phcenician characters, the?*e words; "We are of 
those who fled from the face of Joshua the robber*** 

The cruelties of the Israelites, in destroying the 
nations of the land of Canaan, was coinnianded frotn 
heaven, and therein Joshua was justified in what 
was done. The cruelties of the Spaniards, however 
abhorred by us, was doubtless an appointment of 
God for the destruction of the most wicked and 
abominable people upon earth. 

But this is all a digression ; I come to my calcu- 
lation. It is true that the Spaniards, whom I allow 
to be Christians, have possessed the empires 
Mexico and Peru ; but after all the havoc they 
made, and the millions of souls they dismissed out- 
of life there, yet the natives are infinitely the major- 
ity of the innabitants ; and though many of tnem^ 
are Christianised, they are little more than sub- 
jected ; and take all the Spaniards, Christians, and 
all the Portuguese in the Brazils, all the Englisb. 
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tnd French in the norths and, in a word, all the 

Qirijtinn* in America, and put thetn together, thejf 

^U not balance one part of the pagans or Mahoine- 

fiAii* in Europe; for example, take the Crim Tartars 

t*f Europe^ who inlmbtt the banks of the Eaxine 

^% thtry are more in number than all the Chrii*- 

tiiiniti America; so timt setting one nation against 

lie other, and you may reckon tlhat there is not one 

^wrivtian^ or as if there were not one Christian, in 

^fcose three parb of the world, Asi% Africa, and 

^iHerica, except the Greeks of Asia. 

Tim is a just but a very sad account of the small 

**ieiii of Christian knowledge in the world; and 

*^rie it c*on,sidered as it ought, would put the most 

P'^^terful princes of Europe upon thinlking of some 

?5J*^od-s at leajit, to open a i*ay for the spreading 

£^riatian knowledge, I am not much of the opin- 

^*ti, indeed, tliat religion siiould be planted by the 

*^'wrd ; but as the Christian princes of Europe* now- 

^^'>er few in number, are yet so superior to all the 

*^(t of the world in martial expenence and the art 

^f writr, nothing is more certain than that, if they 

^^uld unite their interest, tliey are able to beat 

t^«giini!im out of the world. Nothing is more cer- 

^^gm than tliis, that would the Christian prinoea 

lie their powei^ and act in concert, they might 

troy the Turki.sh Empine and the Persian king- 

tfetn, and beat the very name of Mahomet out of 

the world* 

It 15* no txiast to say that, were there no intestine 
brotU among us, the Chrii^tian soldiery is lo evi- 
dctilly ftupenor to the Turkish at this time, that 
had they id I joined after the late battle at Belgrade 
to have sent 80,000 vt?tenin soldiers to have joined 
Prince Eugene, and supphed him with money and 
|ROviaons by the porU of the Adriatic Guff and 
Arcfaipclfl 
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caiiapaigns have driven the MahomiKlant out wf 
Ell rope J taken Constantinople, and have overturned 
the Turkish Empire* 

After such a conquest, whither might not the 
Christian religion have spread ? The King of Spain 
with the same ease would reduce the Moors of Bar- 
bary, and diispossess those sons of hell* the Algennesi 
TripoIines^Tunizens* and all the Mahomedan pirates 
of that coastj and plant again the ancient churcha 
of Africa, the sees of Tertulltan, St. Cyprian, &a 

Nay, even the Czar of Musc-ovy, an enterprising 
and glorious prince, well assisted and supported by 
his neighbours, the northern powers, who together 
are masters of the best soldiery in the world, would 
not find it impossible to march an army of 36,000 
foot and 16,000 horse, in spite of wa^e and in- 
hospitable dest'rtr^j pven to attack the Chinese Em- 
pire, who, notwithstanding their infinite numbers, 
pretended policy, and great skill in war, would sink 
in the operation ; and such an army of disciplined 
European soldiers would beat all the forces of that 
vast empire with the same or greater ease as Alex- 
ander with 30,000 Macedonians destroyed the army 
of Darius, which consisted of 680,000 men. 

And let no man ridicule this project on account 
of the march, which I know they will call 8000 
miles, and more. While there is no obstruction 
but the length of the way, it is not so difficult as 
some may imagine ; ^t is far from impossible to fur- 
nish sufficient provisions for the march, which is 
indeed the only difficulty that carries any terror 
in it. 

Such a prince as the Czar of Muscovy cannot want— 
the assistance of innumerable hands for the amassing^ 
or carriage for conveying, to proper magazines sm — 
ficient stores of provisions for the maintaining a selecfeE 
chosen body of men to march over the deserts, for ina 
[226J 
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tbe gmnd marc4i no useless mouths should be found 

Wjy, then, should not the Christian princes think 
itadt.t.^1 of compassion to tlie soul?* of men, as well 
Uf &n hum hie agency to the work of Providence, and 
t0 ibe fulliliiiig the promises of their Saviour, by a 
moderate andj m far as in them lies, a bloodless 
comjuest, to reduce the whole world to the govern- 
ment of Christian power, and so plant the name and 
bowlerlge of Christ Jesus among the heathens and 
Hihouit^ns? I am not supposing that they can 
plint real religion in this manner ; the business of 
pQ»er is to open the way to the gospel of peace: 
"1* servants of the king of the earth are to fight, 
'W the servants of the King of Heaven may 

l^et but an open door be made for the preaching 

°* the ward of God, and the ministers of Christ be 

*lmitt«l, if thev do not spread Christian knowledge 

the face of the earth the fault will he theins. 

-t but the militaij power reduce the pa^an world, 

* banish the devil and Mft}ion>et from the face of 

i.—^' earthy the knowletlge of Gtxl be diligently spread* 

***^ word of God duly preached, and the people meekly 

Ji*ld faithfully instructed in the Christian religion, 

le world would soon receive the truth, antf the 

rledge of Divine thing^s would be the study and 

light of mankind. 

l\now some nice and difficylt people would object 
n^re. How are the present IxhIv of Christians, as you 
^^U them, qualilSeti to convert the pagan and >la- 
Hotnedan world, when they are not able to settle the 
knatn |K>int, vise, Whnt the Christian religion i\ or 
Lv ^ — MHild convert them to? That Christian- 
ided into so many par^ and pailicular 
prindpies^ the people so dividetl in their opinion ; 
tiiat which is still worse, there is so little char- 
[227 J 




itj among the aevend sorts, iluit some of them 
would socHier side with Ifahoroet against tlieir 
neighboon than assist to jnopagate that puticalsr 
doctrine in rditgion wfaidi the^ condemn. Tbm the 
members of the Fh>testant fiiith would make it a 
pcnnt of principle not to support or propagate die 
uterest of Vopery in sudi a conauest as this; sad 
agam, the Cauiohcs would as roudi make it a dotjr 
on them to root out heresy — so they call the ¥nAr 
estant doctrine — as th^ would to root out psgan- 
ism and the worship of devils. 

I would not answer fiyr some Protestants thatth^ 
would not be of the same mind, as to particular di- 
visions among Fhytestants. The difference anumg 
some opinions i^ sudi, and their want of charity one 
to another sets them at such variance, that if they 
do not censure one another for devil- worshippers, yet 
we know they frequently call some of the opposite 
principles doctrines of devils, and persecute one an- 
other with as much fiiry as ever the heathen perse- 
cuted the primitive churches. 

Witness the violences which have reigned between 
the Episcopal and Presbyterian parties in the north 
of Ireland and in Scotland, which has so often broken 
out into a flame of war, and that flame been always 
quenched with blood. 

Witness the frequent persecutions, wars, massacres, 
and other cruel and unnatural doings, which have 
been in these parts of the world among Christians 
the effect of a mistaken zeal for the Christian relig-" 
ion ; which, as it was not planted by blood an^ 
violence, so much less can Christians justify th^ 
endeavours to erect this or that opinion in it by th<^ 
ruin and blood of their brethren. 

But this is far from being a reason why we shoulc^ 
not think it our duty to subdue the barbarous anc:^ 
idolatrous nations of the world in order to suppress 
[2281 
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ftt ^onhipping the devil, who is the enemv not only 

^* God and af all true religion in the world, but who 

** the great deHtroyer and enemy of mankind, and of 

ai!* future or present felicitv ; and whos«e business is 

*J»raja, to the utniont of his puwei% to involve or 

'^ain them either in ignomnce or in error. 

J diJ^tinguiif^h betwcKMi forcing mligioii upon people, 

or fordng the in to entertain iUk or that opinion of 

■^^igion — I say, I distinguish between that and 

PHbeiitng the door for religion to come among them, 

Tiije former is a violence^ indeed, inconsistent with 

I the nature of religion itself, whose enenp* prevails 

and forc^ its way into the minda of men oy another 

sort of power ; w hereas the latter is removing a force 

unjustly put already upon the ujinds of men, by the 

artifiix^ of the devil, to keep the Christian religion 

out of the world ; so tliat, indeed, I propose a war 

not with men, but with the devil — a war to depose 

^^Satan^:^ infeni&l tyranny in the world and set open 

^Hhe duor» to religion^ that it may enter if men will 

^^eceive it ; if they will not receive it, be that to 

theniM^lveik 

In a word^ to unchain the wills of men, set their 

inclinations free, that their rcasion may be at liberty 

to influentT their understandings, and that they may 

^^Ave the faith of Christ preached to them, whether 

^^nry will hear or forbear, I stiy, ns above, is no part 

^Hi|^ QUt^tion ; let the Christian doctrine ana its 

H^^Btual enemies alone to ^iritggle about that. I 

^ tmfor dealing with the tempomlities of the devil, 

tnd depo§ing that human power which is armed in 

I the behalf of obstinate ignorance, and resolute to 

! keep out the light of religion from the mind. 

1 I think this h a law^ful and just war, and, in the 

eod« kind Imth to them and their posterity : let me 

bring the atM.* home to ourselves, 

SuppaHe neither Julius Cwsar or any of the Roman 
[ 2^ ] 
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flNoierals or emperors had cast their eyes towardi 
Britain for some ages, or till the Christian religion 
had spread over the whole Roman Empire : ^is true 
the Britons might at last have reedved the Christian 
fidth in common with the rest of the northern world, 
but they had yet lain above three hundred yean 
loiu^ in ignorance and paganism than thqr did; 
am some hundred thousan£ of people who proved 
sealous Christians, nay, even martyrs for the Christisn 
doctrine, would have died in the professed paganiwn 
of the Britons. 

Now ^is evident the invasion of the Romans was 
an unjust, bloody, tvrannical assault upon the poor 
Britons, against all right and propoiy, agaimt 
justice and neighbourhood, and merely carried on 
for conquest and dominion. Nor, indeed, had the 
Romans any just pretence of war; yet Grod was 
pleased to make this violence be the kindest thing 
that could have be&llen the British nation, since it 
brought in the knowledge of God among the Britons» 
and was a means of reducing a heathen and barbar- 
ous nation to the faith of Christ, and to embrace 
the Messias. 

Thus Heaven serves itself of men'^s worst design^^-» 
and the avarice, ambition, and rage of men haT'^ 
been made use of to bring to pass the glorious en(L-^ 
of Providence, without the least knowledge or desig^^^ 
of the actors. Why, then, may not the great under^"^ 
takings of the princes of Europe, if they could 
brought to act in concert, with a good design 
bring all the world to open their dooi's to the Chri; 
tian religion, and by consequence their ears — I sa; 
why may not such an attempt be blessed from heave 
with so much success, at least as to make way fo-^^J 
bringing in nominal Christianity among the nations 
For as to obliging the people to be of this or tha - * 
opinion afterward, that is another case. 
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11ici« is a great pother made in the world among 
the several denomi nations of Christians about coer- 
doo, enscting a churchy and compelling men to 
come in ; that is to say, one sort of Chrii^tians^ 
petBeciitiiig another sort of Christians to make them 
worship Christ their way, bb if Christ had no sheep 
but one fold- 

I distinguish much between using force to reduce 

Jw^thcn* and siavagcs to Chrifitianity, and yning 

fiirce to reduce those that aix? already Christians to 

he of this r>r that opinion ; I will not sav but a war 

ight be very juii^t^ and the ciuise be nghteou% to 

duct? die worshippers of the pagixlas of India to 

le knowledge and obedience of Christianity, when 

would be A horrible injustice to coomicnce a like 

to reduce even a Popish natioti to be ProtestanL 

my proposed war does not reach so far as that 

ither ; for though I would have a nation of pagan^i 

Cfnit|uered that their idols and temples might be 

destroyed, and their idol worship be abolished, yet I 

■^ould be very far from punishing and persecuting 

Mi people for not believing in Chriat; for if we 

"* %e that faith, m the Scripture says, is the gift 

\ how can we, u|>on atiy Christian foundation, 

panifth or |>ersecute tlie man for not exercising tliat 

wbit'h God had not given hitn f Hence, compel ling 

mm to conform to this or that particular profes- 

lion of the Christian religion, is to me impioujs and 

tuichriKtian, 

And shrill I speak a wortl here of the unhappy 

,fu«ton] uniong Christians of reviling one another 

ith wortis on account of diRenng opinions in relig- 

"t Vim a part «jf apcxrn phal ticriptnre, taken 

of the traditionid miiigs of the Rabbiit 

shall not mock at thegtHls of thehfiatliais;^ 

but riba]dryi fiatire, and sarcasms are the wmgB we 

give one another every day on tlie subject of reUg- 
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ioD, as if slander and the aeFerities of the tongiie 
were not the woist kind qt violence in matters of 
the Qunstian idigion. 

In a woid, I must admowledge^ if I am to speak 
of leproadi in general, I know no worse persecntiaii 
than that of the tongoe. Solomon says, ^llMaresre 
that qpeak like the piercing of a swora ;^ and ¥3aig 
David was so sendhte of the iHttemess of the toogaitt 
that he is filU of exclamations up^ the subject; 
among the rest, he sajs of his ^lemies, ^lliey have 
compassed me about with words of hatred. ... He 
dothed himself with cursing like as with his ga^ 
ment^ (Ptalm cix. 8» 18). 

It is indeed remote from the subject I am upon to 
talk of this kind of uncharitable d^ing, but as just 
observations are never out of season, it may have its 
uses ; let no man slight the hint, though it were 
meant for religion only, for that, indeed, is my pres- 
ent subject : there is doubtless as severe a persecu- 
tion by the tongue as that of fire and fsiggot, and 
some tnink ^t is as hard to be borne. 

I have never met with so much of this anywhere 
in all my travels as in England, where the moutb of 
the several sects and opinions are so effectually open 
against one another, that, albeit common charity 
commands us to talk the best of particular persons 
in their failings and infirmities, yet here, censuring) 
condemning, and reproaching one another on account 
of opinions is carried on with such a gust, that lets 
every one see nothing but death and destruction can 
follow, and no reconciliation can be expected. 

I have lived to see men of the best light be 
mistaken, as well in party as in principles, as well in 
politics as in religion, and find not only occasion, but 
even a necessity, to change hands or sides in both; 
I have seen them sometimes run into contraiy 
extremes, beyond their first intention, and even 
^ [ 2S2 ] 
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»itfi0ut design ; naVj in those unhappy changes I 

h«ve letm them cfriven into lengths they never 

(fcrigntd, by the fiery resentment of those whom 

tt>€? feemea to have leftj and whom they differ^ 

font, I have lived to see those men acknowledge, 

*»wi publicly and openly » they were wrong and mis- 

Ulteru and express tneir regret for being misled very 

•moereJy ; but I cannot say I have lived to see the 

JMopte they have desired to return to forgive or 

licdve thenu Perhaps the age I have lived in 

W Dot been a proper season for charity ; I liope 

|/bturity will be furnished with better Christians; 

^Or pt?rh4ips ""t is appointed bo to illustrate the Divine 

mercy, and let mankind see that they are the only 

etvattirtrn that never for^ve. I have seen a man in 

the ciL'we I speak of, ofTcr the most sincere acknowl- 

edgmetits of his having lieen mistaken, and this 

>% in Diattem eiisential either to the person^'n morals 

Chrii^tianitys but only in matters of party, and 

tile most moving expressions desire his old 

to forgive what has been passed, and have 

their return be mocking him with what they 

a baseness of spirit, and a mean submission ; 

ha lie 54?en him expostulate with them, why they 

KStmild not act upon the same terms with a penitent, 

m» God Himself not only prescribed, but yields to; 

and have »een them in return tell him God might 

fingive him if He nleaned, hut they would never, and 

Ifain expose all tliose offers to the first comer in 

banter and ridicule: but ttike me right too, I have 

wen at the same tiine^ that to wiser men it has tjeen 

ilirft\-$ thought tn be an exposing therosdves, and 

an honour to the pereon* 

I Apeak thi^ too feelingly, and therefore say no 
moft ; there is a w ay by patience, to conquer even 
I universal contempt of mankind ; and though two 
of that drug be a vomit for a doe, it i% in my 
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experience, the only method ; there is a secret peace 
in it, and in time the rage of men will abate. A 
constant steady adhering to virtue and honesty, and 
showing the worid that whatever mistakes he might 
be led into, supposing them to be mistakes, that yet 
the main intention and design of his life was sincere 
and upright : He that governs the actions of men 
by an unbiassed hand, will never suffer such a man 
to sink under the weight of universal prtjudice and 
clamour. 

I^ Robinson Crusoe, grown old in affiiction^ borne 
down by calumny and reproach, but supported fitrai 
within, boldly prescribe this remedy against univer- 
sal clam GUI'S and contempt of mankind : patience, a 
steady life of virtue and sobriety, and a comforting 
dependence on the justice of Providence, will first or 
last restore the patient to the opinion of his friends, 
and justify him in the face of his eneniiejs ; and in 
the meantime will support him comfortably in 
despising those who want manners and cbaritv, and J 
leave them to be cursed from Heaven with their own .^ 
passions and rage. 

This very thought made me long ago claim a kind ^A 
of property in some good old lines of the famous^^^ 
Greorge Withei-s, Esq., made in prison in the Tower— ^. 
He was a poetical gentleman who had, in the timeo^ftif 

the civil wars in England, been unhappy in chang =-- 

ing sides too often, and had been put into the Towe^^zr 
by every side in their turn ; once by the King, ona^Biie 

by the Parliament, once by the Anny, then ay th»- e 

Rump, and at last again, I think, by General Monk ; 

in a word, whatever side got up, he had the diamtfi y 

to be down. The lines are thus : 

The world and I may well agree. 

As most that are o£Eended ; 
For I slight her, and she slights me. 

And there 's our qiuferrel ended. 
[284] 
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For seirice done and love eicprcsaed, 
'Hioiigh very tew regard it, 

My country owes me bread at least ; 
But if I atw debarred it* 

Good conscience is a daily feast. 
And sorrow never marred iL 



^; 



Bat this article of verbal perisecution has hurri^ 
firom my subjectt which I iiiuist return to. 

I have spoken of a project for the Czar of Mus- 
cQYy\ worthy of a monarch who is lord of so vast an 
extent of countrj^ as the Ku.s^ian Empire reaches to, 
•hjch if ill effect, as I have said^ much more than 
half Europe, and t^onsecjnently an eighth part of the 
worlcL I have given my thoughts how a war to 
open m door for the Christian religion may be jiiHti- 
5afale, and that it hm not the least tinctui^e of per- 
tectition in it If the Christian princes of tlie world, 
who now spend their force so much to an ill purpoae 
if I real pei'secution, woald join in an universal wkt 
MAiiiffl pafpjii^m and devil -worships the savage part 
m mmnkiM would, in one age, be brought to dow 
theur kn^ea to the God of Truth, and would bless 
the etiterprise itself in the end of it, as the best 
thing that ever befell them ; nor could such an 
attempt (mil of success, unless Heaven in justice had 
detannined to shut up the world longer in darkness, 
the cup of their abominations was not yet full 
lyt I may venture to sav there would be much more 
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ground for such Christian princes to hope and expect 
toe t^oncurrence of Heaven in such an undertakm^, 
than in f^ heath ing their swords in the bowels of their 
bti*thrt;n, and making an effusion of Christian blood 
upon everj' slight pretence, as we see has been the 
Gtm in Europe for above thirty yeai^ past. 

I hmd intended to i^mark here that, as the coun- 
try poeessed by Christians is but a spot of the globe 

Dpared to Uie heathen, pagan, and Mahometan 
[885] 





worfdj so the number of real Christians amoog the 
nations professing the Christian name is yet a more 
disproportioned partj a mere trifle, and hardly to be 
compared with the infinite numbers of those wbo, 
though they call themselves Christians, yet know as 
little of God and religion as can be imagined to be 
known whei^e the word Christian is spoken of, and 
neither seek or desire to know more ; in a word* who 
know but little of God or Jesus Christy heaven or 
hell, and regard none of them. 

This is a large field, and being thoroughly searched 
into, would, I doubt not, reduce the r^ faithful 
subjects of the kingdom of Jesus Christ to a much 
fewer number than those of Mahomet ; nay, than 
those of the monarch of Germany, and make our 
Lord appear a weaker prince, speaking in the sense 
of kingdoms, than many of the kings of the earth. 
And if it be true that the old kin^ of France should 
say, that he had more loyal subjects than King 
Jesus, I do not know but, in the sense his most 
Christian majesty meant it, the thing might be very 
true. 

But this observation is something out of my pres- 
ent road, and merits to be spoken of by itself. 

The number of true Cnristians will never be 
known on this side the great bar, where they shall 
be critically separated. No political arithmetic can 
make a calculation of the number of true Christians 
while they live blended with the false ones, since it 
is not only hard, but impossible, to know them one 
fix)m another in this world. 

We shall perhaps be surprised at the last day to 
see some people at the right hand of the righteous 
Judge whom we have condemned with the utmost 
zeal in our opinions, while we were contemporary 
with them in life ; for charity, as it is generally 
practised in this world, and mixed with our human 
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infirmities, such as pride, self-opinion, and personal 
prtjudioe, is strangely misguiaed, and makes, us 
entertain notions of things and people quite differ- 
ent &om what they reaUy deserve; and there is 
hardlj any rule to prescribe ourselves, except it be 
of the text — " In meekness, every one esteeming 
others l^etter than themselves," which, by the way, 
is difficult to do. 

But though we shall thus see at the great audit a 
transposition of persons from the station they held in 
our cnarity, we snail only thereby see that our judg- 
ment was wrong; that God Judgeth not as man 
judgeth, and that we too rashly condemn whom He 
has thought fit to justify and accept. 

Let, then, the number of Christians be more or 
less, as He that makes them Christians determines, 
this is not for us to enter into ; and this brings me 
back to what I said before, that though we cannot 
make Christians, we both can and may, and indeed 
ought, to open the door to Christianity, that the 
preaching of Grod'^s woixl, which is the ordinary 
means or bringing mankind to the knowledge of 
religion, may be spread over the whole world. 

With what vigour do we consult, and how do the 
labouring heads of the world club together, to form 
projects, and to raise subscriptions to extend the 
^neral commerce of nations into every comer of 
the world ! But ^t would pass for a bubble of all 
bubbles, and a whimsey that none would engage in, 
if ten millions should be asked to be subscribed for 
sending a strong fleet and army to conquer heathen- 
ism and idolatry, and protect a mission of Christians, 
to be employed in preaching the Gospel to the poor 
heathens, say it were on the coast of Coromandel, 
the island of Ceylon, and country of Malabar, or 
any of the dominions of the Great Mogul ; and yet 
such an attempt would not only be just, but infi- 
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nitely advantageous to tbe people who should under' 
take it, and to the people of the country ou whom 
the operation should be wrought. 

In the occft.'^ional discoui^es I had on this subj^ 
in c-onversatiou with men of good judgment and 
principles, I have been often asked in what in^inner I 
would propose to carry on such a conquest as 1 
speak of, and how it should answer the end ; and 
that I may not be supposed to suggest a thing 
impracticable in itself, or for which no rational 
scheme might be proposed, I shall make a brief 
essay, at the manner^ in which the conquest I speak 
of should be, or ought to be, carried on ; and if it 
be considei-ed seriouslv, the difficulties and perhap* 
all the reasonable objections might vanish in an 
instant. I will therefore, first, for the purpose only* 
suppose that an attempt was made by a Christian 
nation to conquer and subdue some heathen or 
Mahometan people at a distance from them, place 
the conqu^ where and among whom we will ; for 
example^ suppose it was the great island of Mada- 
gascar, or that of Ceylouj Borneo in the Indies, or 
those of Japan, or any other where you please. 

I would first suppose the place to be infinitely 
populous, as any of those countries, though they are 
islands, are said to be ; and because the Japanese 
are said to be a most sensible, sagacious people, 
under excellent forms of government, and capable 
more than ordinarily of receiving impressions, sup- 
ported by the argument and example of a virtuous 
and religious conqueror. 

For this purpose you must grant me, that the 
island or islands of Japan were in a situation proper 
for the undertaking, and that a powei-ful European 
army, being landed upon them, had in a great 
battle, or in divers battles, overthrown all their 
military force, and had entirely reduced the whole 
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nation to their power ; as, to go back to examples, 
the Venetians had done by the Turks in the Morea 
in a former war, or as the Turks did in the isles in 
Candia, Cyprus, and the like. The short scheme 
for establishing the government in those countries 
should be this: — 

First, as the war is pointed chiefly against the 
kingdom of the devil in behalf of the Christian 
worship, so no quarter should be given to Satan^s 
administration ; and as nothing else should willingly 
be treated with violence, so, indeed, no part of the 
deviFs economy should have any favour, out cdl the 
idols should ble immediately destroyed and publicly 
burnt, all the pagodas and temples burnt, and the 
very face and form of paganism, and the worship 
attending it, be utterly aefaced and destroyed. 

Seconfiy, the priests and dedicated persons of 
every kind, by whatsoever names or titles known 
or distin^ished, should be at least removed, if not 
destroyed. 

Thirdly, all the exercise of profane and idolatrous 
rites, ceremonies, worship, festivals, and customs 
should be abolished entirely, so as by time to be 
forgotten, and clean wiped out of the minds as well 
as out of the practice of the people. 

This is all the coercion I propose, and less than 
this cannot be proposed ; because, though we may 
not by arms and force compel men to be religious — 
because if we do we cannot make them sincere, and 
80 by persecution we only create hypocrites — yet I 
insist that we may by force, and that with the 
greatest justice possible, suppress paganism, and the 
worship of God''s enemy the devil, and banish it out 
of the world ; nay, that we ought to do it to the 
ntnjost of our power. But I return to the conquest. 
Tlie country being thus entirely reduced under 
Christian government, the inhabitants, if they sub- 
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justice, no cruelty, no rigour. They shotiJd stiflW 
no oppression, ittjur}^ or injustice, that they may not 
receive evil impressions of the people that are come 
among them ; lest, entertaining an abliorrence rf 
Christians from their evil conduct^ cruelty, and 
injustice, they should entertain an abhorrence af 
the Christian religion for their sakes; as the poor 
wretches the Indians in America, who, when thej 
were talked to of the future state, the resurrectioa 
of the dead, eternal felicity in heaven, and the l\k^ 
inquired where the Spaniards went after death, aiid 
if any of them went to heaven ; and being answend 
in the affirniative^ shook their heads, and desired they 
might go to hell then, for that they were afraid to 
think of being in heaven if the Spaniards were thent ^ 

A just and generous behaviour to the natives, or 
at least to such of them as should show themselves 
willing to submit, would certainly engage them in 
their interest, and accordingly would in a little while 
bring them to embrace that truth which dictated 
such just principles to those who espoused it. 

Thus prejudices being removed, the way to in- 
struction would be made the more plain, and then 
would be the time for Gospel labourers to enta 
upon the harvest; ministers should be instructed 
to teach them our language, to exhort them to seek 
the blessings of religion and of the true Grod, and 
so gradually to introduce right principles among 
them at their own request. 

From hence they should proceed to teach all the 
young children the language spoken by them, who 
would then be their benefactors rather than con- 
querors ; and a few years wearing the old generation 
out, the posterity of them and of their conquerors 
would be all one nation. 

In case any rejected the instruction of religious 
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men and adhered obstinately to his idolatry, and 
would not be reclaimed by gentle and Christian 
usage, suitable methods are to be taken with such, 
that they might not make a religious faction in the 
oounby and gain others to side with them in order 
to recover their liberty, as they might call it, to 
serve their own gods, that is to say, idols; for it 
must be for ever as just not to permit them to go 
back to idolatry by force as it was to pull them from 
it by force. 

By this kind of conquest the Christian religion 
would be most effectually propagated among in- 
numerable nations of savages and idolaters, and as 
many people be brought to worship the true God 
as may be said to do it at this time in the whole 
Christian world. 

Tliis is my crusado; and it would be a war as 
justifiable on many accounts as any that was ever 
undertaken in the world, a war that would brinff 
eternal honour to the conquerors and an eternal 
blessing to the people conquered. 

It were easy now to cut out enterprises of this 
nature for other of the princes of the world than 
the Czar of Muscovy ; and I could lay very rational 
schemes for such undertakings, and the schemes that 
could, if thoroughly pursued, never fail of success. 
For example, an expedition against the Moors of 
Africa by the French, Spanish, and Italian princes, 
who daily suffer so much by them, and the last of 
whom are at perpetual war with them ; how easy 
would it be to those powers to join in a Christian 
confederacy to plant the Christian religion again in 
the Numidian and Mauritanian kingdoms — where 
was once the famous church of Cartnage, and from 
whence thousands of Christians have gone to heaven 
— the harvest of the primitive labours of St. Cyprian, 
Tertullian, and many more, whose posterity now bow 
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their knees to that latest and woxst of all tmpostois, 
Mahomet* 

But unchristian strife was always a bar against the 
propagation of the Christian religion, and unnatural 
wars, carried on among the nations I speak of, are 
made so niuch the business of the Christian world, 
that I do not expect in our time to see the advantsges 
taken hold of that the nature of the thing ofers. 
But I am persuaded J and leave it upon record as uiy 
settled opinion, that one time or other the Christiaa 
powers of Europe shall be inspired fixini Heaven for 
such & work, and then the easiness of subdtiing the 
kingdom of Africa to the Christian power ahaU 
shame the generations past, who had the oppor* 
tunitj so often in their hands, but made no use of it 

Note^ — In this part of the subject I am upon^ f 
must acknowledge there is a double argument for a 
war: (L) In point of the interfering interests, 
Europe ought to take possession of those shores^ 
without which it i« manifest her commerce is not 
secured; and indeed^ while that part of Africa bor- 
dering on the sea is in the hauds of nibbenn pirates 
cannot be secured* Now, this is a point of undis^ 
puted right, for a war- trade claims the protection of 
the powers to whtMU it Ijelongs, nnd we make no 
scruple to make war upon one another for the pro- 
tection of our trade, and it is allowed to be a good 
reason why we should do so. Why, then, is it not 
a good reason to make war upon thieves and rob- 
bers ? If one nation take the snips belonging to an- 
other, we immediately reclaim the prize fixim the 
captoi's, and require of the prince that justice be 
done against the aggressor, wno is a breaker of the 
peace ; and if this is refused we make war. 

But shall we do thus to Christians, and scruple to 
make an universal war for the rooting out a race of 
pirates and rovers, who live by rapine, and are con- 
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Ijr etn ployed^ like the lions and tigers of tlieir 
Lvbia* in devouring their neighbours? Thi&> 
Imj^ mukes such a war not only just on a religious 
Mxotttitp but both just and necessary upon a civil 
locount 
The war, then^ being thus proved to be just on 
^^hcr account^f why should not {%} the extirpation 
^Hf idolatry t paganism, and devil-worship be the eon- 
^Blqimice of the nctory ? If God be allowed to be 
^^pHie giver of victory» how van it be answered to Him 
fliftt the victory shouhl not be made use of for the 
inters and glorv of ttte Cvod of war, from whom it 
pmoeedn? But these things are not to be offered to 
tlie world till higher principles work in the mindi 
^WT inen in their making war and peace than yet 
^Bi^rix to take up their minds, 

^P I vras tx-mpted upon tlii^ occasion to make an 

J tstursion hei^e upon tlic subject of the very light 

I DCtBsionJi princes and powers^ states and statesmen, 

niate use of for the engaging in war and blood one 

«tjainit another ; one for being ill satisfied with the 

*>tha-, and anotlier for pi-ajerving the balance of 

poller ; tliis for nothing at all, and that for something 

***4t to nothing ; and how little concern the bltKHi 

that is necessarily spilt in thei^e wni^ produo^ among 

^^letii. But thin is not a case that will so well bear 

^b be entered upon in a public manner at this tima 

^B All I can add is, I doubt no such zeal for the 

^^^siian religion will be found in our days, or 

^pmuip* in any age of the world, till Heaven beat-s 

the drum^ itself, and the glorious legions from above 

cmne down on purpose to pi-opagate the work, and 

§0 ledtioe the wnole world to tne obedience of King 

Jcsui— a time which some tell us is not far off, but 

of which I haird nothing in all ray travek and 

UlymiDAtions, no, not one word. 
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THEY must be much taken up with the 
satisfaction of what thov ai^ already^ 
that never spare their thoughts upon 
the subjetrt of what they shall be. 
The place, the company, the cmploj- 
teut which we expect to know so much of hereaiter, 
itist certainly be well woith our while to inquire 
ftcr here. 

^ 1 believe the main interruptions which have been 
iven to the?ie inquiries, and perhaps the reason why 
*€»e that have entered into them have given them 
f^ and those who have not entered into them have 
^ti&fied tlietnselves in the utter neglect, have been 
^^ wild chimeric notions, enthusiastic dreams, and 
rtsatisfying ideas, which most of the conceptions 
r men have led them into about these thin^. 
As I endeavour to conceive jmtly of tlxese things, 
ihall likewise endeavour to i^ason upon them 
lisarly* and, if pon^sible, convey some such ideas of 
be invisible world to the thoughts of men as may 
ot be confu5^ and indigestet!, and so leave tlicm 
iirkiT than I find them. 

The hxiility of heaven or hell is no part of my 
mtch X there is doubtless a place reserved for the 
^oeption of our souls after death ; a^ there is a 
Uite of bt-ing for material suhstnnce.s mj theiT must 
e a place ; if we are to be, we must have a where ; 
be Scripture supports re^on in it — Judas b gone 
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to his place ; Dives in hell lifted up his eyes, sxii 
law Lazarti8 in Abraham's bosom : the locality of 
bliss and misery seems to be positively asserted in 
both cases. 

But thejie is not so clear a view of the company bs 
of the place ; it is not so easy to inquire into the 
world of spirits, as it is evident that there are such 
spirits and such a world* We 6nd the locality of it 
is natural, but who the inhabitants are is a search of 
still a sublinier nature^ liable to more exception^ 
encumbered with more difficulties, and exposed to 
much more uncertainty. 

I shall endeavour to clear up as much of it as I 
can, and intimate most willingly how mudi I i^joioe 
in the expectation that some other inquirers may w 
farther, till at last all that Providence has thougnt 
fit to discover of that part may be perfectly known. 

The discoveries in the Scripture which lead to this 
are innumerable, but the positive dedaration of it 
seems to be declined. Wnen our Saviour walking 
on the sea frighted His disciples, and they cried out, 
what do we find terrified them ? Truly they thought 
they had seen a spirit One would have thought 
such men as they, who had the vision of God mani- 
fest in the ilesh, should not have been so much sur- 
prised if they had seen a spirit, that is to say, seen 
an apparition, for to see a spirit seems to be an 
allusion, not an expression to be used literally, a 
spirit being not visible by the organ of human 
sight. 

But what if it had been a spirit ? If it had been 
a good spirit, what had they to fear ? And if a bad 
spirit, what would crying out have assisted them? 
When people cry out in such cases, it is either for 
help, and tnen they cry to others ; or for mercy, and 
then they cry to the subject of their terror to spare 
them. Either way it was either the foolishest or 
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the wickedest thing that ever was done bj ftueb 
grave men as tlie apostles ; for if it was a good 
ipirit ftis before, they had no need to cry out ; and if 
it was a bad one, who did they cry to ? for \ h evi- 
dent they did not pray to God, or cro6^ and bless 
ibeoiselre», a^ wa% afterwards the fashion ; but they 
cried out, that k to say, they either cried out for 
belpy which was great nonsense to call to man for 
help against the devil ; or they cried to the spirit 
they saw, that it might not hurt them, which was, 
in short, neither l^s nor more than praying to the 
devjL 

This put me in mind of tlie poor savages in many 
of the countries of America and Africa, who, really 
iBftructed by their fear^ that is to say, by mere 
nature, worship the devil that he may not hurt them. 

Here I must digress a little, and make a transition 
fipcwn the story of the spirit to the strange absurdi- 
ties of men^s notions at that time, and particularly 
of thoibe upon whom the first impressions of Christ's 
pvtAchings were wrought ; and if it be looked nar- 
ii»irly into, one cannot but wonder what strange 
^Dorant people even the disciples themselves w^ere 
il fimt; ana indeed their ignorance continued a 
greni while, even to after the death of Christ Him- 
idf — witness the foolish tiJk of the two disciples 
gottlg to Emmau$« It is tine they were wiser after- 
nards when they were better tnngnt ; but the Scrip- 
tore is full of the discoveries of their ignorance, as 
in the notions of sitting at His ri^ht hand and His 
left in Uis kingdom, asked for by Zebedee's chiU 
, dfen: no doubt but the good woman their mother 

mjght one of her sons should be lord treasurer 

ert% anil the other lord chancel lor» and she could not 

It think those places their due when she saw them 

i such favour with Him here. Just so in their 

jtion of seeing a spirit here, which put them into 
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such a fright, and indeed they might be said^ ajceord- 
ing to our dull way of thinking, to be frighted out 
of their wits ; for had their senses been in exerci^ 
they would either have i-ejoiced in the appearance 
of a good angel, and stood still to heju' his message 
m from Heaven* or praved to Grod to deliver them 
out of the hand^ of the devil on their suppot^ing it, 
as above, to be a vision from helL 

But I come to the subject- It is evident that the 
notion of spirits, and their intermeddling with the 
aifaiiB of men, and even of their appearing to men, 
prevailed so univei-sally in those ages of the world, 
that even God^s own people, who were instructed 
from Himself, believed it, nor is there anj^hing m 
all the New Testament institution to cootradict it, 
though many things to confirm it ; such particulariy 
as the law again. nt what is called a familiar spirit 
which was esteemed no better or worse than a con- 
versing Math the devil, that is to say, with some of 
the evil spirits of the world I speak of. 

The witch of Endor, and the story of an appari- 
tion of an old man personating Samuel, which is so 
plainly asserted in Scripture, and which the learned 
opposers of these notions have spent so much weak 
pains to disturb our imaginations about, yet assure 
us that such apparitions are not inconsistent with 
Nature or with religion ; nay, the Scripture allows 
this woman to paw waw^ as uie Indians in America 
call it, and conjure for the raising this spectre, and 
when it is come, allows it to speak a great prophetic 
truth, foretelling the king, in all its terrible particu- 
lars, what was to happen to him, and what did 
befall him the very next day. 

Either this appearance muist be a good spirit or a 

bad ; if it was a good spirit it was an angel, as it is 

expressed in another place of the Apostle Peter, 

when he knocked at the good people^s door in 
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Jermaiesn (Acts xii. 15) ; and then it supports my 
opiitioti of tile fipirib* unembodied c?onversing with 
and taking care of the spirits embodied ; if it wa^ 
an evil Hpirit^ then they must ffrant God to be mak- 
fi prophet of the devils and making him person- 
SiktnyiJ to foretell things to come ; permitting 
an to tfjieok in the first person of God's own 

Dibett and iiidtfed to preatn the juntice of God*» 
ing with Saul for rejeeting His prophet Samuel ; 
jdiicli, in abort, is not a Httle odd* putting the 
it of God into the mouth of the devd, and mak- 
Satan a preacher of righteousness* 
~" I was in my retirement I had abundance of 
notions of my seeing apparitions there, and 
micciaUv when I happened to be abroad by moon^ 
dxtne, wlien every bush looked like a man, and ever)" 
tfee like a man on hon^eback ; and I so prepo.'i- 
aca w D d myself with it that I scarce durst look behind 
tne for a good while, and after that dui^t not go 
mbroad at all at night * nay, it grew upon me to 
9oA m dtgree at last, that I m firmly Ijelieved I saw 
aeraml times real shapes and appearances, as I do 
QOir really believe and am assured that it was all 
hypochondriac delusion* 

But, however, that the reader may see how far the 
power of imagination may go, and judge for me 
whether I showed any more folly and simplicity than 
other men might do^ Til repeat some little pa^sageai 
which for a while gave me ireiy great disturbanoea, 
and e^mry one *ihall judge for me whether they 
fA^l^t not have been deluded in the like circum- 
ifanioei as well as L 

The first case was, when I crept into the dark 
cmve in the valley, where the old goat lay just expir- 
ing, which, wherever it bappeDed, is a true history, 
t aflnure you. 

When 'firet I was stopped bv the noise of this 
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poor djing creature, you are to observe that tbe 
voice was not only like the voice of a man, but even 
articulate, only that I could not form any words 
from it ; and what did that amount to more or less 
than this, namely, that it spoke, but only it wm 
in a language that I did not understand. If it was 
possible to describe the surprise of my spirits on tbat 
occasion, I would do it here, how all my blood run^ 
or rather stood still, chilled in my veins, how a cold 
dew of sweat sat on my forehead, how my joints, 
like Belshazzar's knees, shook one against another, 
and how\ as I said^ my hair would have lifted off 
my hat if I had had one on my head. 

But this is not alh After the fii-st noise of tk 
creature, which was a faint, dying kind of imperfect 
bleatina[j not unusual, as I found afterward ; I saj, 
after tnis he fetched two or three deep sighs, as 
lively, and as like human, as it is possible to imag- 
ine, as I have also said. 

These were so many confirmations of my surprise, 
besides the sight of his two glaring eyes, and carried 
it up to the extreme of fright ana amazement ; how 
I afterwards conquered this childish beginning, and 
mustered up courage enough to go into the place 
with a firebrand for light, and how I was presently 
satisfied with seeing the creature whose condition 
made all the little accidental noises appear rational, 
I have already said. 

But I must acknowledge that this real surprise 
left some relics or remains behind it that did not 
wear quite off a great while, though I struggled 
hard with them ; the vapours that were raised at 
first were never so laid but that on every trifling 
occasion they returned; and I saw, nay, I felt 
apparitions as plainly and distinctly as ever I felt 
or saw any real substance in my life. 

The like was the case with me before that, when 
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I St^ found the print of a man's foot upon the 
mmd^ by the seaside, on the north part of the island* 

And these, I say, ha vine left my fancy a little 
peerish and wayward, I had frequently some returns 
of th**sie vapours, on differing occasions, and some- 
Ltm«!s even without occasion ; nothing but mere 
hypochondriac wlijmsi^, fluttering of the blood, 
aDQ rising of vapours, which nobody could give 
aav Account of but myself. 

For example, it was one night, after my having 
teen aome odd appearances in the air, of no great 
ftgDificance, that coming home, and being in bedt 
bat not asleep, I felt a pain in one of mv feet, after 
vhidi it came to a kind of numbness in my foot» 
«htch a little surprised me^ and after that a kind 
of tingling in my blood, a^ if it had been some dis- 
temper running up my leg. 

Cta a sudden I felt, as it were, something alive lie 
upon mci as if it liad been a dog lying upon my bed, 
TOID tnv knee downwards, about half way up tny 
hgit and immediatelv afterwards I felt it heavier, 
■od felt it a!^ plainly roll itself upon me upwards 
upon my thigh, for I lay on one side, I say, as 

it hat I been a creature lying upon me with all his 
^dght, and tuniing his body upon me. 

It was no lively and sensiole to me, and I remem* 

it so perfectly weU^ though it is now many years 

that my blood chills and flutters about my 

t at the very writing it, I immediately flung 

inyteir out of my bed and flew to my musket^ which 
stood always ready at my hand, and naked as I was, 
bid about me ujHin the Wl in the dark, and every- 
vbere else tliat I could think of where anybody 
niriit stand or lie, but could find nothing, ** Lord 
miver me fium an evil spirit,^ »aid I, *' what can 
thii be ? '^ And Ijeing tint! with groping about, 
broke two or three of my earthen pots 
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with making blows here and there to no purpose, 
I went to light my candle, for my lamp which I a^ 
to hum in the night either had not b^en lighted, or 
was gone ouL 

When I lighted a candle^ I could easily see there 
was no living creatm^e in the plaee with me but tht 
poor pari^t, who was waked and frighted, and cried 
out, " Hold your tongue," and " What 's the matter 
with you F" Which words he learned of me, from 
my frequent saying so to him, when he used to 
make his ordinary wild noise and iKrreaming ihd 
I did not like. 

The more I was satisfied that there was nothing 
in the room, at lea^t to be seen, the more another 
concern came upon me, " Lord ! " says I alautl, 
"thi« is the devil ! "^ ** Hold your tongue,^ saj-s 
Poll. I was so mad at the bird, though the creature 
knew nothing of the matter, that it he had hang 
near me, I believe I should have killed him. I put 
my clothes on, and sat me down, for I could not 
find in my heart to go to bed again, and as I sat 
down, " I am terribly frighted," said L ** What's 
the matter with you?" says Poll. "You toad,'' 
said I, ** I 'd knock your Drains out if you were 
here." "Hold your tongue," says he again, and 
then fell to chattering "Robin Crusoe," and " Poor 
Robin Crusoe,'^ as he used to do. 

Had I been in any reach of a good temper, it had 
been enough to have composed me, but I was quite 
gone ; I was fully possessed with a belief that it was 
the devil, and I prayed most heartily to Grod to be 
delivered from the power of the evil spirit. 

After some time I composed myself a little, and 
went to bed again, and lyin^ just in the posture 
as I was in before, I felt a little of the tingling 
in my blood which I felt before, and I resolved 
to lie still, let it be what it would ; it came up as 
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high as my knee, as before, but no higher ; and 
now I began to see plainly that it was all a dis- 
temper, that it was something paralytic, and that 
affected the nerves; but I had not either experi- 
ence of such a thing, or knowledge of diseases 
enough to be fully satisfied of the nature of them, 
and whether anything natural, any numbness or dead 
palsy affecting one part of the thigh, could feel as 
that did, till some months after that I felt some- 
thing of the very same again at my first lying 
down in my bed for three or four nights together, 
which at first gave me a little concern as a dis- 
temper, but at last gave me such satisfaction, that 
the first was nothing but the same thing in a higher 
d^ree ; that the pleasure of knowing it was omy a 
disease was far beyond the concern at the danger of 
it, though a dead palsy to one in my condition 
might reasonably have lieen one of the most fright- 
fiil things in Nature, since, having nobody to help me, 
I must have inevitably perished for mere want of food, 
not being able to go from place to place to fetch it. 
But to go back to the case in hand, and to the 
apprehension I had been in all the several months 
that passed between the fii'st of this and the last, I 
went about with a melancholy, heavy heart, fully 
satisfied that the devil had been in my room, and lay 
upon my bed. 

Sometimes I would try to argue myself a little out 
of it, asking myself whether it was reasonable to 
imagine the devil had nothing else to do than to 
come thither, and only lie down upon me, and go 
away about his business, and say not one word to 
me ; what end it could answer ; and whether I 
thought the devil was really busied about such 
trifles ; or whether he had not employment enough 
of a higher nature, so that such a thing as that 
could be worth his while. 
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But still, then, I was answered with my Qm 
thoughts returiiing thus — What could it be ? Or, 
if it was not a devil, what was it ? This I could 
not answer by any means at all ; and so [ still sunk 
under this belief that it was the devil, and nothing 
but the devil. 

You may be sure, while I had this fancy in mv 
head, I was of course overrun with the vapours, and 
had all the hypoehondriac fancies that ever any mel- 
ancholy head could entertain ; and what with nitiii- 
nating on the print of a foot upon the sand, aod 
the weight of the devil upon me in my bed, I 
made no difficulty to conclude that the old gentle- 
man really visited the place ; and. In a woitl, it had 
been easy to have pcesess^ me, if I had continued 
so much longer, that it was an enchanted island^ 
that there were a million of evil spirits in it, and 
that the devil was lord of the manor. 

I scarce heard the least noise, near or far off, but 
I started, and expected to see a devil ; every distant 
bush upon a hill, if I did not particularly remember 
it before, was a man, and every stump an appari- 
tion ; and I scarce went twenty vai-ds together, by 
night or by day, without looking behind me. 

Sometimes, indeed, I took a little heart, and 
would say, "Well, let it be the devil if it will! 
God is master of the devil, and he can do me no 
hurt unless he is permitted ; he can be nowhere but 
He that made him is there too ; ^ and, as I said 
afterwards, when I was frighted with the old goat in 
a cave, " He is not fit to live all alone in such an 
island for twenty years that would be afraid to see 
the devil.*" 

But all these things lasted but a short while, and 

the vapours that were raised at first were not to be 

so easily laid ; for, in a word, it was not mere ima^- 

nation, but it was the imagination raised up to dis- 
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^Hise: nor did it ever quite wear o7 till I got my 
^^Btn Fri<lAV with me, of whom I have said so much ; 
tod ihen, having company to talk to, the hypo wore 
oC tttid 1 did Dot sec any more tlevils after that. 

Before I leave this pail, I cannot but give a 
cautioci to all vapourish, melancholy people, whose 
tma^fiations run this way ; I mean about i^eeing the 
devil, apparitions, and the like ; namely, tliat they 
diiOoM never look behind them^ ana over their 
dioiiMer*! ai they go upstainii, or look into the 
eommm mi holes of rooms with a candle in their 
hancisp or turn about to £iee who may be behind 
the tin in any walks or dark fields lanes, or the like; 
for let s^uch know, they will f^ee the devil whether he 
be there or no ; nav» they will be so pei^uadcd that 
they do see him, that their very imagination will be 
A devil to them wherever they go» 

But after all this is said, let nobody suggest that 
becau£e the brain*sick fancy, tlie vapourish hypochon- 
driac imagination represents spectres and spirits to 
xa^ and makes apparitions for us, that therefore there 
are no such things as sniritst both good and evil, 
any more than we should conceive that there is no 
deiil, becmuise we do not j^e him* 

The devil has witnc!^^es of his being and nature, 
just a* God Himself has of His ; they are not indeed 
10 visible or so numerous, but we are all able to 
bring evidence of the existence of the devil from 
our own f ailties as we are to bring evidence of the 
(justeoce of God from the faculties of our souls, and 
finom the eonteKture of our l)odies. 

As our propensity to evil rather than good is a 
titnony of the original depravity of human natui^, 
the harniony between the inclination and the 
ion i* a testimony which leaves the presence 
the evil spirit with us out of quefition. 
Not ttuit the devil is always the agent in our 
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temptatronSj for though the devil is a very diligent 
fellow^ and always appears ready to fall in with the 
allurement) yet the ScriptuiTe clears him, and we 
mu^t do so too, of being the main tempter ; 't is otir 
own corrupt, debauched inclination, which is the 
first moving agent ; and therefore the Scripture says, 
" A mau is tempted when he is drawn away of his 
own lusts, and enticed.'^ Ilie devil, who, as I sai4 
is a very diligent fellow in the infernal work, and i* 
always ready to forward the mischief, is also a veiy 
cunning fellow, and knows how mo^^t dexterously to 
suit alluring objects to the allurable dispositions; 
to procure ensnaring things, and lay them in the 
way of the man whom he finds so easily to be en- 
snared; and he never fails to prompt all the mischief 
he can, full of stratagem and art, to ensnare us by 
the help of our coiTupt affections, and these are 
called " Satan's tlevices."" 

But having charged Satan home in that part,! 
must do the devil that justice as to own that he is 
the most, slandered, most abused creature alive; 
thousands of crimes we lay to his charge that he is 
not guilty of; thousands of our own infirmities we 
load him with which he has no hand in ; and thou- 
sands of our sins, which, as bad as he is, he knows 
nothing of; calling him our tempter, and pretend- 
ing we did so and so as the devil would have it, when 
on the contrary the devil had no share in it, and we 
were only led away of our own lusts, and enticed. 

But now, having made this digression in the 
deviPs defence, I return to the main question, that 
of the being of the devil, and of evil spirits ; this 
I believe, there is no room to doubt of; but this, as 
I have observed, is not the thing ; these are not the 
spirits I am speaking of, but I shall come directly to 
what I mean, and speak plain without any possibility 
of being misunderstood. 
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Emake no question but that there is not only a 
1 of .spirits, but that there is a t*ertain knowledge 
^ though to us inipo.^ib1e as to the manner of it; 
there i*i a certain eun verse Ijetween the world of spirits, 
t0d tlie »»piritH in this world ; that U to say, between 
spirita uncased or un em bodied and souls of men em- 
bodied or cased up iu flesh and bloody as we all are 
OQ this side death* 

It in true that wc cannot degcribe this converse of 
ftptnt^ ai< to the way of it, the manner of the com- 
municwtioti, or how things are mutually conveyed 
frutfi one to another- How intelligences are given 
or received, we know not ; we know but HttTe of 
their being conveyed this way from the spirits un- 
embodied to ours that are in life ; and of their being 
conveyed that way, namelv,! from us to them — of 
that wc know nothing* The latter certainlv is done 
jrithotit the help of the organ* the former is conveyed 
thtr understanding, and the retired faculties of 
ioul, of which we can give very little account* 

** For apirits* without the help of voice, convcfse*" 

Lei me* however, give, b» reasons for my opinion, 
ncTount of the consequences of this converse of 
_ irits ; I mean, such as are quite remote from w hat 
wc «Jl apparition or appearance of spirits ; and I 
oniit tliese, t)ecause I know they are objected nnich 
against, and they bear much scandal from the fre- 
cpient tmpofiitions of our fancies and imaginations 
ctpovi our judgments and understandings, as above. 

But the more particular discoveries of this eon- 
fcwe of BpiribiH and which to roe are undeniable, are 
wA as follows, namelyj — 




Impulses 

Hints 

Apprehensions 
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InvoluntAry sad- 
ne8i, &€* 




Dreams are dangerous things to talk of; and ^t 
have such dreaming about them, that indeed the 
least encouragement to lay any weight upon Ihera is 
presently carried away by a sort of people that 
m^eam wakings and that run into such wild extremes 
about them, that indeed we ought to be very 
cautious what we say of them, 

It is certain dreams of old were the vrnys by which 
God Himself was pleased to warn men, as well what 
to doj as what not to do ; what services to perform, 
what evils to shun. Joseph, the husband of the 
bles:^ Virgin Mary, was appeared to in both thtfse 
(Matt, ii* 13, 19)- He was directed of God, in a 
dream, to go into Egypt; and he was bid return out 
of Egypt in a dream ; and in the same chapter, the 
wise men of the East were warned of God in a dream 
to depart into their own country another way to 
avoid the fury of Herod. 

Now as this, and innumerable instances through 
the whole Scripture, confirm that Gkxl did once mfiie 
use of this manner to convey knowledge and instruc- 
tion to men, I wish I could have this question well 
answered, viz., Why are we now to direct people to 
take no notice of tneir dreams ? 

But farther ; it appears that this was not only the 
method God Himself^ took by His immediate power, 
but it is evident He made use of it by the mmistry 
of spirits ; the Scripture says in both the cases of 
Joseph above named, that the ** angel of the Lord 
appeared to Joseph in a dream.'*' Now every unem- 
bodied spirit is an angel of the Lord in some sense ; 
and as angels and spirits may be the same thing in 
respect of this influence upon us in dreams, so it is 
still ; and when any notice for good, or warning 
against evil, is given us in a dream, I think 'tis no 
arrogance at all for i;s to say the angel of the Lord 
appeared to us in a dream ; or to say some irood 
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Sirit gAve me warning of this in a dream ; — take 
is which way you wilL 
That I may support this with such undeniable 
ii^gumentSt drewn from examples of the fact, as no 
lOiUi will, or reasonably can oppose, I Hr^t appeal to 
Uie experieDce of observing people ; I mean, such 
^jMpla AM obser\^e these things without a aupersti- 
^^^^p dependence upon the signiBcation of them, 
^^^B look upon dreams but with such a moderate 
H|iMird to them a^ may direct to a right use of them, 
I Toe question I woulcf ask of such is^ whether tliey 
bftve ne%er found any remarkable event of their lives 
«0 evidently foretold them by a dream, as that it 
niti^t of necessity be true that some invisible being 
IfMieseiw the event, and gave them notice of it ? And 
thai, had that notice been listened to, and the nat- 
tifml prudence u;%ed which would have been used if it 
httd oeen certainly discovered, that evil event might 
have been prevented? 

I would ask others whether they have nott by 
dreams, been so warned of evil really approaching, as 
IhAi, taking the htnt^ and making use of the caution 

r*ren in tho?;e dreams, the evil has been avoided ? If 
may speak my own experience, I must take leave 
to say, tiiat I never had any capital mi^hief befall 
me in my life but I have had notice of it by a 
drearo; and if I had not been Uiat thoughtleat, 
onbdieiiiig creature, which I now would caution 
oUwr people against^ I might have taken many a 
wm^ingt and avoided many of the evik that I ailter* 
^ wards fell into merely by a total obstinate neglect 
^■cif those dreams. 

^1 In like manner I have in some of the greatest dis- 
^Ptiesses of my life been encouraged to believe Brmly 
"and fully that I should one time or other be deliv- 
ered ; and I must acknowledge, that in my greatest 
and most hopeless banishuiert I had such moment 
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dreams of my delh^emnce, that I always entertained 
a Hrm and satisfying In^Hef that mv last days would 
be better than my first ; cJl whicK has efrectuaU? 
come to pass. 

From which I cannot determine, as I know some 
do, that all dreams ane mere dozings of a delirious 
head, delusions of a waking devil^ and relics of the 
day's thought:^ and perplexities, or pleasures. Nor 
do I see any period of tinic fixerl between the tvo 
opposite ci ITU m stances — namely, when dreams were 
to be esteemed the voi(« of God and when the 
delusion of the devih 

I know sKJine have struggled hard to fix that par- 
ticular article, and to' settle it as a thing going had 
in hand with the Jewish institutions ; as if the Ora- 
cle ceasing in the temple with the consummation of 
the typical law, all the methods which Heaven was 
pleasea to bike in the former tim^ for revealing His 
will to men were to cease also at the same time, and 
the Gospel revelation being fully and effectually sup- 
plied by the mission of the Holy Spirit, dreams and 
all the uses and significations of dreams were at an 
end, and the esteem and regard to the warnings and 
instructions of dreams was to expire also. 

But the Scripture is point-blank against this in 
the history of fact relating to Ananias and the con- 
version of St. Paul, and in the story of St. Peter and 
Cornelius, the devout centurion at Antioch ; both 
of them eminent instances of God'*s giving notice of 
His pleasure to men by the interposition or medium 
of a dream. The first of these is in Acts ix. 10: 
" There was a certain disciple at Damascus named 
Ananias. To him said the Lord in a vision,** &c ; 
the words spoken in this vision to Ananias, directing 
to go to seek out one Saul of Tarsus, go on thus 
(ver. 12), '^ and hath seen in a vision a man named 
Ananias coming in.**^ 
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Tbe other passage is of St, Peter and Cornelius 

tbe centurion (Acts z. vers* % 10, 11), In the third 

\vTfte it isjyiid, Cornelius, fasting nnd praying, saw a 

^B^touH, which afterwards, in tlie 5?'3i ^ verse, is called 

^b huly luigel warning hitti ; Iti the dOth verse it is 

^■ud, "a man stood before me in bright clothing;^ 

^mt the same time (ver> 10) it h said^ SL Peter was 

pntyiug and fell into a trance — this ^e all agreed 

la fie a poiibession of sleeps or a deep sleep — and in 

this I ranee it i^ said he saw heavi^n opened ; that is 

to m\f he dreamed that he saw heaven ojwned ; 

il could he rit>thiiig else, for no interpretei-s will 

^■Ber to insist that heaven was really opened ; also, 

^^e hearing a voice (vers* 13» 15) must be in a 

dream. Thus ''t is apjiarent the will of God eon* 

ceming what wl* are to do or nat to doj what is or is 

not to beftdl us, h and has bet^n thus conveyed by 

vistcm or dream since the expiration of the Leviti- 

cal dispensation, and sint*e the mission of the Holy 

Gboat 

When* then, did it cease? And if we do not 
know when it ceased, how then are we sure it i^ at all 
oeaacd, mud what authority have we iiuw to reject all 
dRttlDs or visions of the night, a^ they arc called, 
more tlian foiTiierly ? 

I will not Sfiv fcut there may be more nocturnal 
dehiHions now in the world than there were in those 
tifiiea ; and perhajsa the devil may have gained more 
tmaa mankind in thei^e days Uian he had then, 
tEoagh we are not let into tho?*e things enough to 
know whether it is so or not ; nor do we know that 
there were not m many un».ignifj'ing dreams in thoae 
I «K now, and perhap-si as much to be said against 
ling upon them ; though I think there is not 
'word in Scripture siiid to take olf the regard men 
might give to dreams, or to lessen the weight which 
yi^ might lay on them, 
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The only text that I think looks like it is the flout 
Joseph's brethren put upon him, or threw out at 
him, when they wei*e speaking of him with contempt 
(Gen, XXX vii, 19)^ " Behold^ this dreamer cotneth ;^ 
and again (ver. 90% ^* Let us slay him and cast bim 
into some pit, and we shall see what will l>ecome of 
his dreams."* 

This, indeed, looks a little like the pre^sent lan- 
guage against di^amis ; but even this h sufliciently 
rebuked in the consequencesj for those dreams of 
Jo^^eph did come all to pass, and pT'oving the supe^ 
rior influence such things have upon the aifatTs of 
men, ia spite of all the contempt they can cast upon 
them. 

The maxim I have laid down to myself for raj 
conduct in this aifair is, in few woi-ds, that we 
should not lay too gr^t stress upon dtieams, and 
yet not wholly neglect them. 

I remember I was once present where a long dis- 
pute was warmly can led on between two persons of 
my acquaintance upon this veir subject, the one a 
layman, the other a clergyman, out both very pious 
aiid religious persons. The iii-st thought there t*» 
no heed at all to be given to dreams, that they could 
have no justifiable original, that they were delusions 
and no more, that it was atheistical to lay any stress 
upon them, and that he could give such objections 
against them as that no man of good principles 
could avoid being convinced by; that as to their 
being a communication from the invisible to the 
visible world "t was a chimera, and that he saw no 
foundation for believing any reality in such a thing, 
unless I would set up for a Popish limbus^ or puiga- 
tory, which had no foundation in the Scripture. 

(1.) He said, if dreams were from the agency of 
any prescient being, the notices would be more direct 
and the discoveries clear — not by allegories and 
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emblematic fancies, expressing things imperfect and 
dark. For to what purpose should spirits unem- 
bodied sport with mankind, warning him of ap- 
proaching mischiefs by the most ridiculous enigmas, 
figures, &c., leaving the wretch to guess what 
awaited him, though of the utmost consequence, and 
to perisli if he mistook the meaning of it ; and leav- 
ing him sometimes perfectly at a loss to know whether 
he was right or wrong, and without any rule or guide 
to walk by in the most difficult cases ? 

(2.) He objected, that with the notice of evil, 
suppose it to be rightly understood, there was not 
given a power to avoid it, and therefore it could not 
oe alleged that the notice was any way kind, and 
that it was not likely to proceed from a beneficent 
spirit, but merely fortuitous, and of no significancy. 

(3.) He objected, that if such notices as those 
were of such weight, why were they not constant, 
but that sometimes they were given and sometimes 
omitted, though cases were equally important ? and 
that, therefore, they did not seem to proceed fi'om 
any agent whose actions were to be fairly accounted 
for. 

(4.) He said, that oftentimes we had very distinct 
and formal dreams, without any signification at all, 
that we could neither know anything probable or 
anything rational of them ; and that it would be 
profane to suggest that to come from heaven which 
was too apparently foolish and inconsistent. 

(5.) As men were not always thus warned, or sup- 
plied with notices of good or evil, so all men were 
not alike supplied with them ; and what reason 
could we give why one man or one woman should 
not have the same hints as another ? 

The clergyman gave distinct answers to all these 
objections, and to me, I confess, very satisfactory ; 
whether tiiey may be so to those that read them, 
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is no concern 
himself, 

(L) He said, that as to the signification of dreams 
and the objections against them, because dark apt 
doubtful, that they arc expressed geiierallj by hiero 
glyphical representations, similes, allusious, and fif 
urative emblematic ways of expressing things Wii 
tTue, and that by this means, for want of interpitte* 
tion, the thing was not understood, and consequent] j 
the evil not shunned. This, he said, was the onlj 
difficulty that remained to him in the case, but that 
he could see nothing in it against the significatioa 
of them J because thus it was before, for dreaina were 
often allegoric and aUusive when they were evidently 
from God, and what the end and design of Pmvi- 
dence in that was, we could not pretend to inquire. 

(2.) To the second he said, we charged GocI fool* 
ishly, to say He had given the notice of evil without 
the power to avoid it, which he denied, and affirmed 
that, if any one had not power to avoid the evil, it 
was no notice to him that it was want of giving due 
heed to that notice, not for want of the notice being 
sufficient that any evil followed, and that men first 
neglected themselves, and then charged the Judge of 
all the earth with not doing right. 

(3.) Likewise he said, the complaint that these 
notices were not constant, was unjust, for he doubted 
not but they were so, but our discerning was crazed 
and clouded by our negligence in not taking due 
notice of it ; that we hookwinked our understanding 
by pretending dreams were not to be regarded ; and 
the voice really spoke, but we refused to hear, being 
negligent of our own good. * 

(4.) In the same sense he answered the fourth, and 

said it was a mistake to say that sometimes dreams 

had no import at all ; he said it was only to be said, 

none that we could perceive the reason of, which was 
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ing to our blindness and supine negligence^ to be 

at one time, und our heads too much alarmed 

At lUHjtlier^ BO timt the spirit which we might \:m said 

to be coo vending with in a di-eam was constantly and 

ccfually kind and careful ; but our powers not always 

in theaame state of action, nor equally attentive to 

rutoitire of the hints that were given, or things 

^lii be reftderecl mnre or le^is intelligible to ux, as 

)wer» of our soul were more or less do/ed or 

ited with the oppn^shiorj of vajMiurs fi-om the 

ly, which oc'cu-sions stlecp ; for tlioiigh the soul 

cmtiQot bo ^d to Hli'ep itself^ yet how far it*i o|K>ra- 

tjona may be limited, atid the understanding pre- 

KTibcd by the sleepiness of the body, says he, I wiU 

not undertEike ; let the aiiatomist judge of it who 

■Mip I lit for the contexture of the part^^ and for 

^^k , iation^^ which 1 cannot answer to. 

f ^a.; Ad to the last question^ why people are not 

oqiiallf supplieil with such warnings, he said, this 

• Cfti iiea to be no question at all in the case, for Frovi- 

dieiice itiielf might have some share in the direction 

I of it, and then that Providence might j>erhaps be 

limited by some su|jeriar direction, the ^airie that 

lidf* nil thf solemn dispositions of Nature, atid was 

i^itid hluwjng where it listeth ; that as tii the eon- 

ie of spirits though he allowed the thing itself, 

be did not tie it up to a stated counae of con- 

^ that it should be the same always, and to all 

pie* and on all occitoions^ but that it seemed to be 

spontaneous, and conset|uently arbitrary, as if the 

[lirits uiiemlKwIied had it left to them to t^iiver^e 

they thought fit, how, where, imd with whom 

bey would ; that all he answei'ed for in that dis* 

was for tlie tiling itself, that such a thing 

was, but why theii^ wad ao onich of it, or why 

no mo(re» wa» none of his bustBeai^ and he l:>elieved a 

discovery woa not yet made to mankitid of that part* 
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I thought it would be much to the purpose to r^ 
mark this opinion of another tnan, because it cone- 

rndeti so exactly with my own; but I have not 
le with my friend, for he led me into another 
inquiry, whichj indeed, I had not taken so mudi 
notice of before, and this was introduce by tht 
following question: — 

*' Yoa seem,^ says he, ** to be very inquisitive 
about dreams, and to doubt — though I thmk you 
have no reason for it — of the reality of the world 
of spirits, which dream* are such an evidence of. 
Pray,"** says he, ** what think you of waking dreams, 
trances, visions, noises, voices, hints, impulses, and 
all these waking testimonies of an invisible world, 
and of the communication that there is between us 
and them, which are generally entertained with octr 
eyes open ?'^ 

This led me into many reflections upon past things, 
which I had been witness to as well in myself as in 
other people, and particularly in my former solitudes, 
when I had many occasions to mark such things as 
these, and I could not but entertain a feee conversa- 
tion with my friend upon this subject as often as I 
had opportunity, of which I must give some account 

I haa one day been conversing so long with him 
upon the common received notions of the planets 
being habitable, and of a diversity of worlds, that I 
think verily I was for some days like a man trans- 
ported into these regions myself. Whether my im- 
agination is more addicted to realising the things I 
talk of, as if they were in view, I Know not, or 
whether by the power of the converse of spirits I 
speak of I was at that time enabled to entertain 
clearer ideas of the invisible world, I really cannot 
tell, but I cei'tainly made a journey to all those sup- 
posed habitable bodies in my imagination, and I 
know not but it may be very useful to tell you what 
[268] 
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I met with in my way, and what the wiser I am 
for the discovery; whether you will be the wiser 
for the relation at second hand, I cannot answer for 
that 

I could make a long discourse here of the power 
of imagination, and how bright the ideas of distant 
things may be found in the mind when the soul is 
more than ordinarily agitated. It is certain the 
extraordinary intelligence conveyed in this manner 
is not always regular ; sometimes it is exceeding con- 
fused, and the brain being not able to digest it, 
turns round too fast ; this tends to lunacy and dis- 
traction, and the swiftness of the motion these ideas 
come in with occasions a commotion in Nature ; the 
understanding is mobbed with them, disturbed, inns 
from one thing to another, and digests nothing; 
this is well expressed in our common way of talking 
of a madm€m, namely, that his head is turned. 
Indeed, I can liken it to nothing so well as to the 
wheels of a windmill, which, if the sails or wings are 
set, and the wind blow a storm, lun round so fast, 
that they will set all on fire if a skilful hand be not 
ready to direct and manage it. 

But not to enter upon this whimsical description 
of lunacy, which, perhaps, may be nobody'^s opinion 
but my own, I proceed thus, that when the head is 
strong, €md capable of the impressions, when the 
understanding is empowered to digest the infinite 
variety of ideas which present to it from the ex- 
tendea fancy, then, I say, the soul of man is capable 
to act strangely upon the invisibles in Nature, and 
upon futurity, realising everything to itself in such 
a lively manner, that what it thus thinks of it really 
sees, speaks to, hears, converses with, &c., as lively 
as if the substance was really before his face ; and 
this is what I mean by those that dream waking, by 
virions, trances, or what you please to call them, for 
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it is not ncc^sftry to this part that the man should 
be asleep, 

I return to my share of th^e things. It was after 
my conversing with ray learned friend about the 
heavenly bodies, the motion » the distances^ and the 
bulk o/^ the planets, their situation, and the orbib 
they move in ; the share of light, beat, and moisture 
which they enjoy; their respect to the sun; their 
influenceii upon us; and, at last, the possibility of 
their being habitable, with all the arcana of the 
skies ; it was on this occasion, I say, that my imagi- 
nation, always given to wander, took a fliglit of its 
own, and as I have told you that I had an invincible 
inclination to travel, so I think I travelled as sensi- 
bly, to my understanding, over all the masses mA 
wastes of infinite space, in quest of those things ^ 
ever I did over the deserts of Karakathie, and the 
uninhabited wastes of Tartary, and perhaps may 
give as useful an account of my journey. 

When first my fancy raised me up in the confines 
of this vast abyss, ana having now travelled through 
the misty regions of the atmosphere could look 
down as I mounted, €md see the world below me, it 
is scarcely possible to imagine how little, how mean, 
how despicable ever3i:hing looked. Let any man 
but try this experiment of himself, and he shaU 
certainly find the same thing; let him but fix his 
thoughts so intensely upon what is and must neces- 
sarily be seen in a stage or two higher than where 
we now live, removed from the particular converse 
with the world, as to recdise to his imagination what 
he c€m suppose to be there, he shall find all that is 
below him, as distant objects always do, lessen in his 
mind as they do in his sight. 

Could a man subsist without a supply of food, 
and live but one mile in perpendicular height from 
the surface, he would despise life and the world at 
[270] 
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«iich a rate tliat he would hardly come down to have 
it be alt his own ; tlio »oli1 of man 18 capable of 
beJOjC continually ele%'ated aljove the very thoughts 
Eian things — U capable of travelling up to the 
and most distant regions of lights hut when 

does, B» it rises alx)ve the earth! j glotse, so the 

ingsi of this globe sink to hjuj. 

Wtufu I Wtts at finst lifted up in my imaginary 
IsmveU, thb was the Hi'sit thing of moment I remarked, 
ttamely, how little the worla and e\ erything about 
it teemed to me. I am not given to prcach^ or 
dm wing long coi'ollaricSf as the learned call them, 
bat I reronmiend it to my friends to observe that, 
could We always look upon tlie things of life with 
liic mtme ey^es as we shall do when we come to the 
idge of time, when one eye can as$ it wei'e look back 

Kthe world, and the other look forward into 
smityv we should save ourselves tlie trouble of 
R*h repentance, and should scorn to touch many 
those things in which we now fancy our chief 
icitv is kid up; believe me^ we shall see more 
irith Kalf nu eye then, and judge better at first 
l^snce^ tlian we can now, with all our pretend^ 
WMdom an<i penetration* In a word, all the pa^siions 
and affections suAVt a general change upon »\wh a 
aiid what we desii-e before, we contenm them 
abhorrence. 

begun to soar, the world wra soon out of 

is that as I rose higher, and could look at 

in a due position sji to the sun, I could ace her 

into a moon, mid shine by reflection. "Ay, 

diiiie on,'' said I, " with thy borrowed rays, for thou 

biffl but very few of thy own*^ 

When my fancy had moinited me thus beyond the 

of the eaith, and leaving the atmosphere 

me, I had set my firm foot upon the verge of 

ia&iite, wheu I drew no brcath, but subsisted upon 
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pure ether, it is not possible to express folly tk 
vision of the place* First, yoa are to conceive of 
sight as UD con fined 5 and you see here at least the 
whole solar system at one view. Nor is your sig^t 
bounded hy the narrow circumference of one sun and 
its attendants of planets, who^ orbits are appropri- 
ated to its proper systeiUj but above and oeyoird, 
and on every side, you see innumerable' suns, and, 
attending on theni^ planets, satellites, and inferior 
lights, proper to their r^pective systems, and all 
these movinij in their suboi-dinate circumstancest 
without the least confusion, with glorious light and 
splendour inconceivable. 

In this first discovery 't is most natural to obsen*e 
how plainly it is to be seen that the reason of the 
creation of such immense bothea as the sun, star^, 

Elanets, and moons, in the great circle of the lower 
eaven, is far from being to be found in the study of 
Nature on the surface of our earth, but he that wiD 
see thoroughly why God has formed the heavens, the 
work of His hands, and the moon and the stars 
which He has made, must soar up higher, and thai, 
as he will see with other eyes than he did before, so 
he will see the Grod of Nature has formed an infinite 
variety which we know nothing of, and that all the 
creatures are a reason to one another for their 
creation. 

I could not forget myself, however, when I was 
got up thus high ; I say, I could not but look back 
upon the state of man in this life, how confined 
from these discoveries, how vilely employed in biting 
and devouring, envying and maligning one another, 
and all for the vilest trifles that can be conceived. 

But I was above it all here, and all those things 

which appeared so afflicting before gave me not the 

least concern now ; for the soul being gone of this 

errand had quite different notices of the whole state 
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of life^ and was neither influenced by pafifiions or 
affiietioiia, as it was before. 

Hero I saw into many things by the help of a 
wdate inquiry 4 that we can entertain little or no 
ootioti of in a state of common supeHicial life, and 
I derifte to leave a few remarks of this imaginary 
joamey, *s I did of my ordinary travels. 

When 1 came, I saVj to look into the solar system 

I have hinted, I saw perfectly the emptiness of 
modem notions that tlie planeb> were habitable 

ftrlfis and shall give a brief uescription of the case^ 

it others may see it too, witliout the neees«>ity of 
tmking so long a journey. 

And fint for the word habitable : I undesrtand 
Hm meaning of it to be, that the place it ii spoken 
of li c|ttaltfied for the subdstence and existence of 
ood beaist^ and to preserve the vegetative and 
silive life, mid you may depend upon it that none 
the nlariets^ except tfic mooti, are in this sense 
habitable; and the moon, a poor, little, watery, 
damn thing, not above as big as Yorkshire, neither 
wortri being called a world, nor capable of rendering 
^" comfortable to mankind, if indeed supportable; 
if you lA iU believe one^s mind callable of seeing 

§a great a distance, I assure you I did not see 
wotitan^ or child there in all my contemplative 
TOyttge to it ; my meaning i^, I did not :>ee the least 
Tmmm to believe thei^ was or could be any tbere^ 
As to the rest of the planets, I will take them in 
tbcir onlcT* Siitum {the remotest from the sun, 
vbich i^ in the centre of the system) is a vast ex- 
tended globe, of a substiini?e cold and moist; its 
gpemteai degree of light is never so much as our 
ptmt&t dartness niav be said to be in clear weather^ 
and its cold insufterable ; and if it were a liody com- 
posed of the same elements a^ our earth, its sea 
would be all brass, and its earth all iron ; tiiat is to 
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i«y, both would be continuaJlj frozen, as the Dorth 
pole in the winter solstice. IVhat man or men, and 
of what nature, could inhabit this frigid planet, 
unless the Creator must be suppoj^ed to have created 
animal creatures for the climate, not the climate for 
the creatuiies ? All the notions of Saturn's being a 
habitable world are contrary to nature, and incon- 
EFUous with sense; for Saturn h at so infinite a. 
distance from the sun, that it has not above one- 
ninetieth part of the light and heat tlmt we enjoT 
on our earth ; so that the light there may be s&ii 
to be much less than our starlight, and the cold 
ninety times greater tlian the coldest day in oar 
winter, 

Jupiter is in the same predicament ; his constitu- 
ti on , ho wc ver , i n i ts degree m iich mi Ider th^ 
Saturn, yet certainly is not qualified for human 
bodies to subsist, having only one twenty-seventh 
part of the light and heat that we enjoy here ; con- 
sequently its Tight is at best as dim as our twilight, 
and its heat so little in the summer of its situation 
as to be as far fit)m comfortable as it is in its winter 
situation insupportable. 

Mars, if you will believe our ancient philosophers, 
is a fiery planet in the very disposition of its influ- 
ence, as well as by the course of its motion ; and yet 
even here the light is not above one-half, and its 
heat one-third of ours. And on the other hand, as 
Saturn is cold and moist, so this planet is hot and 
dry, and would admit no habitation of man, throu^ 
the manifest intemperance of the air, as weU as want 
of light to make it comfortable, and moisture to 
make it fiaiitful ; for by the nature of the planet, 
as well as by clear-sighted observation, there is never 
any rain, vapour, fog, or dew in that planet. 

Venus and Mercury are in the extreme the other 
way, and would destroy nature by their beat and 
[274] 
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dazzling light, as the other would by their darkness 
and oold ; so that you may depend upon it I could 
see very clearly that all these bodies were neither 
inhabited or habitable; and the earth only, as we 
call it, bein^ seated between these intemperances, 
appeared habitable, surrounded with an atmosphere 
to defend it from the invasion of the inconsistent 
ether, in which perspiration could not be performed 
by the lungs, and by which the needful vapour it 
sends forth is preserved from dissipating into the 
waste and abyss, and is condensed, and timely re- 
turns in showers of rain to moisten, cool, and nourish 
the exhausted earth. 

It is true the way I went was no common road, 

yet I found abundance of passengers going to and 

no here, and particularly innumerable armies of good 

and evil spirits, who all seemed busily employed, and 

oontinually upon the wing, as if some expresses 

passed between the earth, which in this part of my. 

tntvels I place below me, and some country infinitely 

beyond all that I could reach the sight of; for, by 

the way, though I take upon me in this sublime 

KNiiney to see a ^reat deal of the invisible world, yet 

I was not arrived to a length to see into any part of 

the world of light beyond it cJl. That vision is 

beyond all, and I pretend to say nothing of it here, 

ooept this only, tnat a clear view of this part with 

optics unclouded is a great step to prepare the mind 

m a look into the other. 

Bat to return to my station in the highest created 
worid ; flatter not yourselves that those regions are 
uninhabited because the planets appear to be so. 
N0| no ; I assure you this is that world of spirits, or 
•t least is a world of spirits. 

Here I saw a clear demonstration of Satan beine 
the prince of the power of the air ; 't is in this bound- 
inB waste he is confined, whether it be his busy rest- 
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less indinaiion has ported him here, that be maj 
al^nt God in His government of the world, and do 
injury to mankind in mere envy to his happiness,^ 
the mined Mr. Milton says it> or whether it is that 
by the eteraal decree of Providence he is appointed 
to be man's continaal disturber for Divine ends, to 
U3 unknown ; this I had not wandered far enough td 
be informed of, those secrets being lodged much 
higher than imagination itself ever travelleA 

But here, I say, I found Satan keeping his courtj 
or camp we may call it, which we please. The in- 
nunierahle l^ons that attended his immediate ii^ 
vice were such that it is not at all to be wondered 
that he supplied every angle of this worlds and had 
his work ^oing forward, not in ever)^ countrj* onlj, 
but even in every individual inhabitant of it^ wim 
all the dexterity and application imamnable. 

This sight gave me a just idea of the devil as a 
tempter, but really let me into a secret which I did 
not so well know before, or at least did not consider, 
namely, that the devil is not capable of doing half 
the mischief in the world that we lay to his doarge. 
That he works by engines and agents, stratagems 
and art, is true, and a great deal is owin^ to his vigi- 
lance and application, for he is a very duigent fellow 
in his calling. But ^t is plain his power is not so 
great as we imagine; he can only prompt to the 
crime — he cannot force us to commit it ; so that if 
we sin it is all our own, the devil has only to be 
charged with the art of insinuation. Just as he 
began with Eve, he goes on with us; in short, 
he reasons us out of our resolutions to do well, and 
wheedles us to an agreement to do ill, working us 
up to an opinion, that what evil we are about to do 
is no sin, or not so great a sin as we feared, and so 
draws us by art into the crime we had resolved 
against. This, indeed, the Scripture intimates whai 
[276 J 
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it speaks of Satan's devices, the subtlety of the 
wicked one, his lying in wait, &c. But to charge 
the devil with forcing us to offend, is doing the devil 
a great deal of wrong ; our doing evil is from the 
native propensity of our wills : humanum est peccare. 
I will not enter here into the dispute about original 
corruption in nature, which I know many good and 
learned men dispute ; but that there is a secret apt- 
ness to offend, and a secret backwardness to what is 
good^ which, if it is not bom with us, we can give 
no account how we came by, this I think every man 
will grant ; and that this is the devil that tempts us 
the Scripture plainly tells us, when it says, " Every 
man is tempted when he is drawn away of his own 
lust and enticed.*" 

There is a secret love of folly and vanity in the 
mind, and mankind are hurried down the stream of 
their own affections into crime; 't is agreeable to them 
to do this, and 't is a force upon nature not to do it. 

Vice is down hill, and when we do offend* 
T is nature all, we act as we intend. 
Virtue *8 up hill, and all against the grain. 
Resolved reluctant, and pursued with pain. 

But to return to the devil : his power not extend- 
ing to creation, and being not able to force the world 
into an open rebellion a^inst Heaven, as doubtless 
he would do if he could, he is left to the exercise 
of his skill ; and, in a word, we may say of him, that 
he lives by his wits, that is to say, maintains his 
kingdom by subtlety and most exquisite cunning ; 
ana if my vision of his politics is not a new dis- 
covery, I am very much mistaken. 

His innumerable legions, as I hinted above, like 

mdes-de-camp to a geneml, are continually employed 

to carry his orders and execute his commissions in all 

parts of the world, and in every individual to oppose 
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tlie authority of God and the felicity of man to tie 
utmost of his power. 

The first and greatest part of his goveniment i 
over those savage nations where he has obtained to 
set himself up rs God, and to be worshipped instead 
of God ; and I observed that though^ having fall pos- 
session of these people, even by whole nations at a 
tinie^ that is the easiest part of his government ; yet 
be is far from neglecting his inteiiest there^ but ii 
exceeding vigilant to keep up his authority among 
those people. This he does by sending tn^sengers 
into those parts to answer the pawa^-ings or conjur* 
ings even of the most ignorant old wizard, raising 
atorms and making noises^ and shrickft in tlie air, 
flashes of infernal fire, and anything but to flight 
the people, that they may not forget him, and mat 
they may have no other gods but him. 

He has his peculiar agents for this w^ork, which he 
makes detachments of, as bis occasions require, some 
to one part of the world, s<ime to another, as to the 
North Amenca, eveTi as far BJi to the frozen prov- 
inecs of Gfceniand ; to the north of Europe, to tbe 
I^aplanders, Samoiedcs, and Mongol Tartans ; also to 
the Gog and Magog of Asia, and to the de^-il- 
makers of China and Japan; again to the southern 
parts of Asia^ to the isles of the Indian and South 
Seas, and to the south part of America and Afiricn, 

Til rough all these parts he has an uncontrolled 
power, and is either woi'shipp^ in penson or by h^ 
representatives, the idols and monasters which the 
poor people bow down to, and Satan has very little 
trouble with them» 

He employs, indeed, some millions of His mission- 
aries into those countries, who labour ad propagad. 
Jld,y and fail not to return and bring him an aooount 
of their success, and I doubt not but some of them 
were at my hand in my island when the savages 
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fippean?tl thene; for if the devil had not been in 
them, t^iey would hardly have coine straggling over 
the 9e& ^^ far to devour one Etn other* 
^m In all tiie^e countries the brubdity, the cruelty, 
^Kd niveiiuus bloody dispiit^itions of the people^ is to 
me a certain tei^tiniony that the devil has full pos- 
KMoti of them. 

But to return to my observations in the exalted 
stale of my fancy ; I mu^t tell you that though the 
devil carried on his schemes of government in those 
httniiDd ports of the world with great efise and alt 
fillings nnent to hi^ niitid^ 1 fomvd he had mare diffi- 
c?tilty in tlie northern piirts of the temperate zone ; I 
tm^an, our el i mute and the rent of Chri.stendoni, and 
amMtHjuently he did not art here by whole squadroiiK 
and by general**, but yvn& obligetl to carry on his 
bonnaM ajnong ua by particular ^kolicitations^ to acrt 
hjf particular ttgenbi upon particular persons, attach- 
the perMLmal conduct of men in a manner 
"ar to himself. But so far was this difficulty 
lieing iuiy advantage to the world, or disad- 
vantage to tlie devil^ thai it only obliged him to 
make u.>£ of the more engines ; and m he had no 
want of nunibei-s, I ob^'necl that his whole clan 
teemed busy on this side, the nunilwr of which eon- 
gbia €if innuniej^ble millions ; so that, in hhort^ 
there wag not a devil wanting^ no, not to manage 
ever? individual man, woman, imd child in the 
world. 

How, and in what manner^ evil angels attend tis 
w hat thrir business, how far their power extends, and 
^Hpw far it is restraints), and by whom, were all made 
P^feun to me at one view in this state of erkiircvtat' 
meni tJiat I f^tood in now » and I will dest^riVje it if I 
imn in a few heads of fac*t ; vou may enlarge upon 
tlKxn aa experience guides. 
And firiit, the limitiitions of the devir^ powo^ an^ 
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necessary to be understood, and how directed. Fa 
example, you must know, that though the numbers 
of these evil spirits, which are thus diligently em- 
ployed in mischief, are so infiniteljr great, yet the 
numbersi of good angels or good spirits which arc 
employed by a superior authority, and from a pisoce I 
infinitely distant and high above the deviPs bounds, 
is not only equal, I say equal at least, in number, 
but infinitely superior in power, and it is this par- 
ticular which makes it plain that all the devil does, 
or that his agents can do, is by continual subtlety, 
extreme vigilance and application, under infinite 
checks, rebukes, and callings off by the attendant 
spirits^ who have power to correct and restrain him ■ 
upon all occasion^ just as a man does a dog or* f 
thief when he is discovered* 

On this account it is first plain, I say, that the 
devil can do nothing by force ; ne cannot kill, maim, 
hurt, or destroy ; if he could, mankind would have 
but a very precarious state of life in the world ; nay 
the devil cannot blast the fruits of the earth, cause 
dearth, droughts, famine, or scarcity ; neither can he 
spread noxious fumes in the air to infect the world ; 
it any of those things were in his power, he would 
soon unpeople God^s creation, and put his Maker to 
the necessity of a new fiat, or of having no more 
human creatures to worship and honour Him. 

You will ask me how I caime to know all this ? I 
say, ask me no questions till the elevation of your 
fancy carries you up to the outer edge of the atmos- 
phere, as I tell you mine did. There you vrill see 
the prince of the air in his fiill state, managing his 
universal empire with the most exquisite art ; but if 
ever you can come to a clear view of his person, do 
but look narrowly, and you will see a great clog at 
his foot, in token of his limited power ; and though 
he himself is immense in bulk, and moves like a 
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meteor in the air^ yet you always see a 
with a thunderbolt impending just over his 
; the arm counng out of a fiery cloudy which ia 
_ i toketi of the sentence he h under, that at the end 
of bis appointed time that cloud shall breaks and 
tbfrt hatia strike him with the thunder represented^ 
down, dowUf for ever« into a place prepared for 
htm. 

But all this does not hinder him» who is prompted 
infernal rage against the kingdom of God and the 
rlfkre of man, from pushing mankind, as above, 
all the methods of their own miii and destrut!- 
by alluring baits, cunning artifice, night whts- 
pen, infusing wicked desire^^ and fanning the flames 
of melius lusta, pride, avarice, ambition^ revenge, and 
iU the wieked excursiouH of corrupt nature* 

It would take up a long tract oy itself to form a 
^ stem of the dc\il s politics, and to lay down a body 
q( hts philo^^phy, I observed, however, that some 
of his general rules are such as these : — 

(1.) To infuse notions of liberty into the minds of 
men ; that it is hard they should be bom into the 
world with inclination<i, and then be forbidden to 

Eitify them ; that such and such pleasure should 
prepared in the nature of things made suitable 
and proper to the senses and faculties, which on the 
other hand are pi*epared in mere constitution, and 

E laced in hh soul, and that then he should be for- 
idden^ under the penalty of a curse, to ta>ite them ; 
that to place an appetite in the man, and a strong 
powerful gust to these delights, and then declare 
them fataT to him, would be laying a nnare to man- 
kiikd in his very constitution, and making his bright- 
eft faculties be tlie betrayern of his soul to misery, 
which would not consist with justice, much less with 
Ibe goodnetifl of a creator* 

m hence, that the notions of 
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futiu^ pUQishmeiits are fables and amusetnetitst that 
jt is not rational to think a just God would prepai* 
infinite and eternal punishments for finite and trivia] 
offiences ; that God does not take notice of the rainut* 
acts of life:, and lay every slip to our charge, but thst 
the merciful dispositions of God, who so bountifullv 
directs the whole world to l^e a^isttuit to the profit 
and delight of mankind^ has certainly given hiiu 
leave to enjoy it at will, and take the comfort of it 
without fean 

(3.) Of late, indeed, the devil has learned — ftr 
devils may improve as well as men in the arte of 
doing ill ^ at last, I say, he has learned to infuj« 
a wild notion into the heads of some people, who 
are first fitted for it by having reasoned themselva 
in favor of their loose desires np to a pitch, that 
there is no such thing m a God or a future state 
at all. 

Now, as at first the devil was not fool enough to 
attempt to put this jest upon man, his own anbquity 
and eternity being a contradiction to it ; so I found 
among my new discoveries that the devil took this 
absurdity from man himself, and that it went among 
Satan'^s people for a new invention. I found also 
that there was a black party employed upon this 
new subtlety ; these were a sort of devils, for Satan 
never wants instruments, who were called insinuators, 
and who were formerly employed to prompt men to 
crimes by dreams; and here I shall observe, that 
I learned a way how to make any man dream of 
what I please. For example : suppose one to be 
sound asleep, or, as we say, in a deep sleep or dead 
sleep, let another lay his mouth dose to his ear and 
whisper anything to him so softly as not to awaken 
him, the sleeping man shall certaiidy dream of what 
was so whispered to him. 

Let no man despise this hint: nothing is more 
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■ore tbon that many of our dream a are the wliisperi 
rf the devilj who, by his insintiators^ whispers into 
oar beads what wicked things he would have our 
tlMX^hts entertain and work upon ; and take this 
mth you as you go^ those insinuating devils can do 
tbb ^ well when we ai^ awake as when we are 
Aflletp. And this will bmw me to what I call im* 
pukes upon the mind^ which are certainly whitipers 
ID the ear and no other, and come either from good 
mjtfds attending us^ or from the devlFs insinuators^ 
vluch ai« always at hand, and may be judged of 
aooofding as the subject our thuughU are prompted 
f to work upon is good or evil, 

^_^ From wlience but from these insinuators come our 
^^■usel^ passions, our involuntary wickedncs.% Jiinning 
^^L fteaare as effectually bb by actual com uiit ting the 
^|hn« ^c desire to commit ? 

■ Wn^ence comes imagination to work upon wicked 
itid vicious objects when the person is fast asleep^ 
ind when he had not been under the preparation 
of wick^ discourse or wicked thoughts previous to 
those imaginations ? Wlio foniis ideas in tlie mind 
of man ? who presents beautiful or terrible figures 
to his fancy, when his eyes^ are closed with sleep? 
who but ttu*se insinuating devils who invisibly ap- 
proftcii tlie man, sleeping or waking, and whisper all 
mantier of lewd, alx^minable thingH into his mind. 

Mr. Milton, whose imagination was carried up to 

a greater height than I am now, went fartlier mto 

the abysi» of Satan's empire a grciit way* ejfpeci/illy 

^hezi he furmed Satan^s pdace of pandenionium; I 

IV, he was exactly of this opinion when he rep- 

oted the devil tempting our mother Eve ui 

•liape of a toad lying just at her ear, when she 

y fast asleep iti her bower, where he whispered to 

her ear all tlie wicked things which she cJitertained 

notions of by night, and which prompted her the 
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next day to break the great command, which vw 
the rule of her life ; andj accordioglj, he brings in 
Eve, telling Adam what an uneasy night^s rest sk 
had» and relating her dream to him. 

This thought, however laid down in a kind of 
jest, 19 very seriously intended, and would, if well 
digested, direct us very dearly in our judgment of 
dreams, viz., not to suggest them to be always things 
of mere chance ; but that soraetitnes they are to be 
heeded as useful warnings of evil or good by the 
agency of good spirits, as at other times they ait 
the artful insinuations of the devil to inject wicked 
thoughts and abhorred abominable ideas into the 
mind ; which we ought not only as much as possible 
to guai-d against, but even to repent of so far 
as the mind may have entertained and acted upon 
them. 

From this general vision of the deviPs manage- 
ment of his affairs, which I must own I have had 
with my eyes wide open, I find a great many useful 
observations to be made ; and first, it can be do 
longer strange that, while the commerce of evil 
spirits is so free and the intercourse between this 
world and that is thus open, I say, it can be no 
longer strange that there are so many silent ways of 
spirits conversing ; I mean, spirits of all kinds. 

For, as I have observed alreisuly, there is a residence 
of good spirits, but they axe placed infinitely higher, 
out of the reach and out of the sight of this lower 
orbit of Satan's kingdom ; as those pass and repass 
invisible, I confess I have yet had no ideas of tnem 
but those which I have received from my first view 
of the infernal r^on. If I should have any superior 
elevations, and should be able to see the economy of 
Heaven in His disposition of things on earth, I shall 
be as careful to convey them to posterity as they 
come in. 
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However* the tmnsflctiODs of good spirits with 
ar^ certainly the satiie ; for as God has, for a 
nratecticm and safeguard to umnkind, limited the 
devil from aSrighting him by visible appearances in 
Ilia native and helli:^h deformity, ana the horrid 
ituipe he would necessarily bear ; so» for manV 
^riicity, even the gloiious angek of heaven are 
^^pr seldnm allowed^ at least not lately, to appear 
^V^ the glorious forms they formerly took, or, incieed, 
in any form^ or with a voice ; the resti^ni of our 
8oals in the case of flesh and blood we now wear not 
admitting it, and not bein^ able to familiarise those 
tfauigt to ns; man being by no means, in his io- 
eorparated state, qualified for an open and easy 
coiireriiation with unembodied spirit* 
Moreover, this would be breaking into the limits 
^ch the wisdom and goodness of God has put to 
present state, I mean as to futurity, our igno- 
re in which is the greatest felicity of human life ; 
md without which necessary blinaness man could 
, support life, for natui-e is no way able to support 
iew mto futurity; I mean, not into that part of 
tiirity which concerns m in our state of life in this 
world. 

1 have often been myself among the number of 
fools that would be their own fortune-tellers ; 
wheii I look thus beyond the atmosphere, and 
a little speculatively into invisible, I could easily 
Ive t!mt it is our happiness that wg are short- 
_ ted creatures^ and can see but a verj* little before 
OS. For example, were we to have the eyes of our 
toob opened thi-ough the eyes of our bodies, we should 
t«e thia very immediate region of air which we breathe 
to thronged with spirits to us, blessed be God, now 
invidble, an J whicti would otherwise be most fright- 
ful ; we should see into the secret transactions of 
Ihoae messengers who are employed when the paa»- 
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ing soul takes its leave of the rductant body, and 
perhaps see things nature would shrink back from 
with the utmost terror and ainazeoient. In a word, 
the curtain of Pro\Tdence for the disposition of 
things here, and the curtain of judgment for the 
determination of the state of souls hereafter, would 
be alike drawn back ; and what heart could supprt 
here its future state in life, much less that of ib 
fiiture state after life, even good or bad? 

It is, then^ our felicity that the converse of spirits 
and the visions of futurity are silent, emblematic, 
and done by hints, dreams, and impulses, and not by 
clear vision and open discoverVp They that desire 
a fuller and plainer sight of these things ask thej 
know not what ; and it wa^ a good [answer of a 
gipay, when a lady of my eu:quaintance asked her to 
tell her foitune, " Do not ask me, lady,"^ said the 
gipsy, " to tell you what you dare not near." The 
woman was a uttle honester than her professioo 
intimated, and freely confessed it was all a cheat, 
and that they knew nothing of fortunes, but had 
a course or round of doubtful expressions, to amuse 
ignorant people and get a little money. 

Even the aevirs oracles — for such, no doubt, they 
were at Delphos and at other places, thourii the 
devil seemea at that time to have some liberties 
OTanted him which it is evident have since been 
denied him — were allowed to be given oftly in 
doubtful expressions, double entendres, echoes of 
words, and such like. For example: a man going 
to sea, and inquiring of the oracle thus — 

« Have I just cause the seas and stonns to fear ? ** 
Echo — " Fear." 

Another. 

" Shall we the Parthian boatmen fight, or fly ?" 
Echo — "Fly." 
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I &uch dark replies, and oilier ^vords doubtful and 

'_ utic, were frequently given and taken for 
iDftwent, by which the deluded world were kept in 
doobi of that futurity they hunted after. But 
Siitaii, ev^en then, waa not permitted to s^peak plain, 
or mankind to see what awaited them oehind the 
6mA feil of futurity ; nor was it proper, on any 
account whatsoever, that it should oe otherwise. 

But bcfare I come to this let me put some limits to 
the elevations and visions I have mentioned before ; 
for as I am far from enthusiastic in my notions of 
tiliiilgv, so I would not lead any one to fancy them- 
lelire^i farther enlightened than is meet^ or to see 
things inviKibleia^ St. Paul heaitl things ttnutterable. 

And, therefore, let me add here, that the hii^hest 
mptureft, tiunces, and elevations of the soul are 
bounded by the eternal decree of Heaven, and let 
nien pretend to what visions they plea^» it is all 
mfn&oce ; all beyond what I have talked of above is 
Ikbtdous and absurd, and it will for e\ er h^ true, aa 
the Scripture says, not only tho*4e things ai-e hid from 
the eye, but even frtim the eonception. 

lltwn this oceasion, I must own that I think tt is 
crimina] to attempt to fomi idea^ either of hell or 
of heaven in the mind, other than as the Scripture 
lias describes! them, by the state rather than the 
place. We arc told, in plain words, it hath not 
altered into the heart of man to conceive either of 
what is prepared for the future state of the liappy 
or miserable ; 't is enough for us to entertain the 
general notion — the favuur of God is heaven, and 
the toss of it the most dreadful of all, hell. 

A hearifn of joy mujtt in Hifi prt5eiic!« dwell. 
Ami ill Hb nbseopc every plncc b hell 

My meaning is this; all vi$ione^ or propounded 
- eiiber of lieaven or hell, are mere aelustons 
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of the tnind, and generally are fictions of a wiikitig 
bewildered head ; and yon may see the folly of theia 
in the meanest of the descriptions, which getierallT 
end in showing some glorious place, fine walks, noble 
illustrious palaceti* gardens of gold, and people of 
shining forms and the like. Alas! these are all so 
short that they are unworthy the thoughts of amid 
elevated two degrees above darkness and dirt. All 
these things amount to no moi-e than M&homefs 
Alcoran and the glorious state of things represented 
by him to his believers. In short, all this makes 
only a heaven of sense, but comes so infinitely whort 
of what alone must or can be a heaven to an exaltd 
gloritied spirit, that I as much want woj*ds to ex- 
press how contemptible the best of these descrip- 
tions are as to a true description of heaven as I ao 
to express a true idea or description of heaveD 
myself. 

And how should this be done ? We can form do 
idea of anything that we know not and have not 
seen but in the form of something that we have 
seen. How, then, can we form an idea of Grod or 
heaven in any form but of something which we have 
seen or known ? By what image in the mind can 
we judge of spirits? By what idea conceive of 
eternal glory ? Let us cease to imagine concerning 
it; 'tis impossible to attain, it is criminal to at- 
tempt it. 

Let me, therefore, hint here, that supposing my- 
self, as before, in the orbit of the sun, take it in its 
immense distance as our astronomers conceive of it, 
or on the edge only of the atmosphere with a clear 
view of the whole solar system, the region of Satan's 
empire all in view, and the world of spirits laid open 
to me : 

Yet let me give you this for a check to your 
imagination, that even here the space between finite 
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and tnfinite h as impenetmble aa on earth, and will 

lor ever be so till our spirits, being uncased, shall 

take their flight to the centre of glory, where every* 

thinf^ slmll be seen as it is ; and therefore you must 

^^>l be siiqirised if I am come down again from the 

^Btf]ge of the world of spirits the same short-sighted 

^^ketch 33 to fiitiirity and things belonging to heaven 

^^pd bell Ha I went up ; for elevations of this kind are 

^flieant only to give us a clearer view of what we are, 

not of what we s^hall be, and ^t is an advantage worth 

ttafelling for too. All this I thought necessary to 

■^p^Teot the whiniaical building of erroneous strue- 

^Hu^es on mv foundation^ and fancying themselves 

^CitTicd fjartfier than they are able to go, 

I come, therefore, back to talk of things familiar, 

and particularly to mention in the next place some 

^jf those other ways hv which we have notice given 

^■T thb converse of spirits which I have been speak* 

^Kttpf ; for the whispers and insinuatoi^ I have men* 

H^Hed go sometimes fai^ther than ordinary. 

^^^One of tlio;5e other methods is, when, by strong 

impulses of the mind^as we call them, we are directed 

to do or not to do this or that particular thing that 

we have before us to do, or arc under a consul tation 

about. I am a witne^ to many of the^e things, us 

well in my own life as in my observation of others, 

I know a man, who being at some disUnce from 
London, not above six or seven miles, a friend that 
came to vi^it and dine with him urged him to go to 
London. **Wliat for?'' says his friend; ** is there 
any buiiiness wanb me?'^ — ** Nay, nothing,*' saj^s 
the other, *'but for your company ; I do not Know of 
an V thing wants you ;** and so gave over importuning 

him. But as hi's friend had given it nver a sirtmg 

nptilse of mind seiaMfd him and fnllowed him, like a 
noet with thi«'-*GD to London, go to London. 
le put it by seveiml times, but it went on still — Go 
vol. m. - 19 [ 889 ] 
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to London, go to London^ and nothing eke cmM 
come upon uis thoughts but Go to London. He 
came back to his friend, ** Hark ye,*" s&ys he, *' tell 
me sincerely, is all well at London ? Am I wanted 
thena ? Did you ask me to go to London with you 
on any particular account?"' — "Not I,'* says his 
friendj *' in the least ; I saw all your familj, and all 
is very well there ; nor did they say they had auv 
particular occasion for you to return ; I only ask it, 
as I told you, for the sake of your company."" So 
he put off going again, but could have no quiet, for 
it still followed him, and no doubt a good spirit 
communicated it - — Go to London ; and at length 
he resolved he would go, and did so; and when he 
came there he found a letter, and messengers bad 
been at his house to seek him and to tell Bim of a 
particular business, which was, first and last, worth 
above a thousand pounds to him, and which, if he 
had not been found that very night, would have 
been in danger of being lost. 

I seriously advise all sober-thinking persons not to 
disregard those powerful impulses of the mind in 
things otherwise indifferent or doubtful, but believe 
them to be whispers from some kind spirit, whidi 
sees something that we cannot see, and imows some- 
thing that we cannot know. 

Besides, unless infinite Power should take off the 
silence that is impased upon the inhabitants of the 
invisible world, and allow them to speak audibly, 
nothing can be a plainer voice; they are woros 
spoken to the mind, though not to the ear, and they 
are a certain intelligence of things unseen, because 
they are given by persons unseen, and the event cod- 
firms it beyond all dispute. 

I know a man who made it his rule alwa3rs to obey 
these silent hints, and he has often declared to me 
that when he obeyed them he never miscarried ; and 
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he n^lected them, or went on contrary to them, 
_^ i never succeeded ; and gave nie a particular case 
of bU own, aniung a great many others^ wherein he 
was lhu.1 directed. He had a particular ca^ befallen 
lltiilf wberein he waat under tne displeasure of the 
Govteminentf ajid was prosecuted for a misdemean- 
oiij-, and bi'ought to a trial in the King's Bench 
Cotntt where a verdict wa^s brought against him, and 
he was cast; and times running very hard at that 
time againsit the party he was of, he was afraid to 
stand the hazard of a sentence, and absconded, tak- 
ing care to make due provision for his bail, and to 
pay them whatever they might suffen In this cir- 
cumstajice he was in very great distress, and no way 
praKnted unto him but to fly out of the kingdom, 
which» being to leave his family, childi'en, and eni- 
plojment^ was very bitter to him, and he knew not 
vh&i to do ; all his friends advising him not to put 
hiiDself into the hands of the law, which, though tbt 
oflmce was not capital, yet, in hia circumstances, 
seemed to threaten nis utter ruin. In this extreniity 
he felt one morning — just as he awaked, and the 
tbooghts of his misfortune began to return up>on 
him — I say, he felt a strong impuli^ie darting into 
his mind thus. Write a letter to them. It spoke so 
^tincily to him, and as it were forcibly, that, as he 
has often i^aid since, he can scarce persuade himself 
Dot to believe but that he heard it ; but he grants 
that he really did not hear it too. 

However, it repeated the words daily and hourly 
to htm, till at length* walking about in his chamber, 
where be was hidden, very tjensive and sad, it jogged 
him again, and he answered aloud to it, as if it had 
bseti a voice. Who shall I write to? It returned 
immediately, Write to the judge. This pursued him 
amin for several days, till at length he took his pen, 
im£, and paper, and sat down to write* but knew not 
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one word of what he should say x hut, daMtur m hsc 
kora^ he wanted not words. It was immediately im< 
pressed on his mind, and the words flowed upon hk 
pen in a manner that even charmed himself^ tod 
fiUed lum with expectations of suceess. 

Thi* letter was so strenuous in argument, m 
iu nd so mo\ing and pen^ua- 

udge read it he sent him 
. r he would endeavour to 
^^ him; and, in a word, 
to stop prosecution, and 
nd to his family- 
f a nature too'significant 
hey come is the next in- 
the whispers of some sub- 
sisting spirit communicated to the soul without the 
help of the organ, without the assistance of a par- 
ticular sound, and without any other communication; 
but, take it as you go, not without the merciful dis- 
position of that Power that governs that world, as 
well as this that we are sensible of. How near those 
spirits are to us, who thus foresee what concerns us, 
and how they convey these hints into our minds as 
well waking as sleeping, or how they are directed, 
that I could not discover, nor can yet resolve, no, 
not in the highest of my imaginary elevation, any 
more than in what manner they are limited and 
restrained. 

I have been asked by some, to whom I have talked 
freely of my frequent applications to these things, 
if I knew anything by those observations of the 
manner of the disposition of the human soul after 
its departure out of the body, I mean, as to its 
middle state, and whether, as some, it has a wander- 
ing existence in the upper pcui; of the waste or abyss 
near to, but not in, a present state of felicity? 
Whether it is still confined within the atmosphere 
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fjf the earth, according to others, as in a //mfri/j, or 
^jjtirgatory ; or in the circle of the sun, as others 
^^py ? IVhether I knew or perceived anything of our 
^Bmnour^s being ascended into the body of the son 
^^Ntiljr, and not into the highest heaven, receiving His 
I twleemed souls to Himself, and into an incorporation 
with Hiti glory there, till the restitution of all things ? 
Whether 1 perceived anything of Satan being pos- 
' i esaed of the reprobate souls as they departecT; and 
of bis substitute, as executionerSi oeing empowered 
And employed to tonnent them acconling to the re- 
ceived notions of the wise contemplatons of such 
things? 

I answered^ as I do now, that not only nothing of 

aH this appears, but, on the contrary, such aenous 

contemplations as mine give a great and abundant 

reason to be satisfied that there is nothing in it all 

but mere di^eam and enthusiaAftic conjecture. I own 

that the agents I mentioned make use of aU those 

things to teo'ify and affright poor ignorant people 

out of their sense?*, and to drive them often into dfes- 

peration^ and after to restore them by a cure that is 

woi^e than the distemper, namely, by a hardness and 

coldness of temfier, rejecting entirely all Uie notions 

of eternity and futurityt and so fitting them to go 

^otit of the world as they hved in it, viz., wtUiout 

^Bmuhling themselves with what is to come after it 

^V But 1 return to the article of inipuUes of the 

Hpiind, for I lay a greater weight upon these than 

"wpoD any of the other discoveries of the invisible 

inirld, because they have something in them relating 

to what we are about, something directing, j^jme- 

^ihing to guide us in avoiding the eviL* that attend 

^felit, and to accepting^ or rather embracing, oppor- 

^■ttntliat of doiug ourselves good when thev present, 

^Prtijeti many times, for want of the knowledge of our 

^way, we irrecoverably let nlip* 
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Voices, apparitions^ noises, and all the other af* 
frighting things which unavoidably follow the 
neighbourhood of spirits in the air we breathe in^ 
seem to have much I^s signification, as to us,, than 
these seasonable kind whispers to our souls, which, 
it is plain, are directed for the advantage of life. 

It seems hard that mankind should oe' so open to 
the secret insinuators, the whispering devik I have 
been speaking of, who are night and daj-, sleeping 
and waking, working upon his senses by the arts and 
subtleties of hell, to fill his imagination with a 
thousand devilish contrivances to gratify his vanity 
and lust; and that our thoughts should be alway;! 
ready to receive the impressions they make, pressed 
to follow the infernal counsel, be awake to listen to 
all his dit*ect]ons, but should be deaf to the instruc- 
tions of any kind spirits that would influence us f<>r 
our advantage, ana insensible to those impressioDS 
which are made upon us for our immediate good by 
an agent good in itself, and acting from a principle, 
whatever it be, of good to us. 

We have a foolish sa3ang, though taken from 
something that is more significant than we imagine, 
when any danger has siuprised us — Well, my mind 
misgave me when I waa going about it ; well, I knew 
some mischief would come of it. Did you so? 
And why then did you do it ? Why did you go on ? 
Why, when your mind misgave you, did you not 
obey the friendly caution? Whence do you think 
your mind received the speaking, though silent 
impression? Why did you not listen to it as to 
a voice ? For such a one it was, no doubt ; and let 
all those unthinking people who go on in anything 
they are upon, contrary to those secret, silent im- 
pressions upon their minds, I say, let them know 
and observe it, they will very seldom fail of meeting 
some mischief in the way. They will very seldom 
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(kil of mwearrying in the way. I say ver^ aeldolIl^ 
btcfuitie I would not take upon me to prescnbe things 
pcHitively, which the reader wiU Uke me up short in, 
mod «iy» how do I know it ? But I wili take the 
liberty to say, I dun^it be positive in it^ relating to 
myiieXt^ and I dut^t be podtive from the nature and 
I naiKm of the thing. 
I An to iny own experience^ I waive ^ying much of 

it, but that in general I never slighted tlia*e inipulaes 
but to rav gi't^at misfortune ; I never listened to and 
obeyed tKeni^ but to my great advantage ; but I 
choose to argue from the reason of them» rather 
tium Irom my own experience. 

A§ they are evident warnings of what is to come, 
and are testified daily and hourly by the things 
Goming to pa.s8 afterwards, so they are undeniable 
i^teatimonies that they proceed from some t>eing, 
intelligent of those things that are at hand, while 
^Hiey are yet to come. If, then, I am satistlied that 
^B h A notice given from a ^ometllingt be it what it 
^PMlU which is fully informed of what is attending 
Bv^ though concealed from me, why should I slight 
the hint given me from anything that knows what 
" know not, and especially, for example, for avoiding 
rib to come ? 

I know a person, who had so strong an impr^ision 
ipori her mind that the house she was in would be 
burnt that very night, that she could not go to 
sleep; the impulse she h*ul upon her oiind pressed 
her not to go to bed, which, however, she resisted 
and went to bed, but was so terrified with the 
thought, which, as she called it, run in her mind, 
that the house would be burnt, that she could not 
go to sleep. 

She haa made so much discovery of her apprehen- 

lions in the family, that they were all in a fright, 

and applied themselves to search from the top of 
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the bouse to the bottom, and to see every fire and 
every candle safe out, so that, as they all said, it wa» 
impossible anything could happen in the house^ and 
they sent to the neighbours on both sides to do tk 
like- Thus far they did well, but had she obeyed 
the hintj which pressed upon her strangdy not to go 
to bed, she had done much better, for the fire was 
actually kindled at that very time, though not 
broken out 

In about an hour after the whole family wa* m 
bed, the house just over the way, directly opposite, 
was all in a flame, and the wind, which was verj/ 
high, blowing the flame upon the housie this gentle* 
woman livetf in, so fiUed it with smoke and fire in a 
few moments, the street being narrow, that they hd 
not air to breathe, or time to do anything but jump 
out of their beds and save their lives. Had she 
obeyed the hint given, and not gone to bed, she 
might have saved several things of value whidi 
she lost ; but as she neglected that, and would go to 
bed, the moments she had spared to her were but 
just sufficient to get out of bed, get some clothes on, 
and get downstairs, for the house was on fire in half 
a quarter of an hour. 

It mi^ht be asked here, why could not the same 
kind spirit have intimated by the same whispers 
where the danger lay, and from what Quarter it was 
to be expected ; in what manner the nre would at- 
tack them, and that it would come frt>m the other 
side of the street, the wind blowing it directly upon 
them? 

To this I answer, that it is our business the more 
vigilantly to observe and listen to the hints which 
are given, seeing the intimations are not so partic- 
ular as we might wish, without inquiring into the 
reasons why they are given no plainer. We have a 
great deal of reason to believe the kind spirit that 
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lese intimations and whispers thus to 1B, 
^ I all the light it \s permitted to give, and 

whimpers as tnuch^ either as it knowg^ or as it is 
"lowed to communicate ; otherwise, why does it 
any intimations at all? But» on the other 
il may be alleged that enough is intimated to 
for our safety, if we will obc*y the intimation ; 
Tind it would be a much more rei^onable question to 
mfk why we ^flight and disobey the impression that 
we acknowledge to have received^ rather than why 
^^e intimation was no plainer* 

^H A person of my acquaintance being to go to New 
^^BDglaiid bv sea, two ships presented, and the mast^^s 
^^pame^tly solicited to bike him as a passenger^ he 
lijiked my advice^ profes^sing that as well the ships as 
tlie captains weie perfectly indiffei'ent to hini» ooth 
the men being equally agreeable to him, and the 
L^Msels cquaUy good* I had my eye upon this notion 
^Btmpul^nes^ and pressed upon Kim to observe strictly 
^r he had not some seci-et motion of his mind to 
1 on e ship rather than another, and he said he had 

^" After some time he accidentally met one of the 
captains, and falling into terms with him, agreed for 

'' Mb paaaitge, and accoi^ingly prepared to go on board ; 
but front the verv time that he made the agreement, 
nay^ even while he was making the bai^n, he had a 
strong impressiion on his mind that be ihould not go 
in that ship. 

It wfis some days after this that he told me of 
these impres^^ions, which increased on him every day ; 
upon which I pressed him earnestly not to go, but to 
Uke pasHage with the other. After be had rgsolved 
upon this, he came to me, and told me, that he had 

\ nth some difficulty and some loss put off the first 
flbip, but now he had the same, or rather stronger 
aversion to going in the second ihip> and had a 
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strong impression on his mind that if he went in tie 
second ship he should be drowned, I bid him con- 
sider it & little, and tell me if he had any further 
intimations of it ; and he continued to tell me th&t 
he had no rest about his going in either of those 
ships, and yet his aifairs lay so that he was under a 
necessity of going, and there was no other ship put 
up upon the Exchange for going, 

I pressed him, however, not to venture by any 
means; I convinced him that those impulses of his 
mind were the whispers of some kind spirit, that s&w 
things farther than he could, and were certainly 
given him as cautions to save him from some mis- 
chief which he might not foresee ; that it could be 
no evil spirit, because the keeping him back cx)uldbe 
no injury to him of such a nature as would gratify 
the devil in any part of his usual desires ; it must 
therefore be something for his good, mxd he ought 
to be very cautious how he slighted the silent ad- 
monition. In a wordy I prepossessed him so much 
in aid of the secret impulses of his own mind, that 
he resolved not to go that year, and he saw clearly 
afterwards that the secret intimation was from a 
good hand, for both the ships miscarried ; the first 
being taken by the Turks, and the latter cast away 
and all the men lost, the ship foundering at sea, as 
was supposed, for she was never heard of. 

I could fill this tract with accounts of this nature, 
but the reason of the case is stronger than the ex- 
ample ; for as it is an intimation of something future, 
ana that is to come to pass, it is certain there is 
a state in which what is future and must come to 
pass is known, and why should we not believe the 
news, if it comes from the place where the certainty 
of it is known ? 

Some give all this to a prescience peculiar to the 
soul itself, and of kin to that we ckll the second 
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in Hid of the secret impulses of his own iiiiii i, I'l* 
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afle^\^Mrd^ that tlie secivt intimation wa^ iVc 
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and all the men lost, the shij) fonntlerifig at ^ u '^^ 
Wiis suf)j)osed, for she was never heard of. 

I could fill this tract with accounts of thi> Maiur . 
but the re*i.son of the c^use is stronger than flu ex- 
ample ; for ?is it is liu intimation of something fiit >!• . 
and that is to come to pass, it is certain there i^ 
a state in which what is futui^e and must come to 
pass is known, and why should we not believe the 
news; if it comes from the place where the certainty 
of it is known ? 

Somr give all this to a prescience peculiar to tli* 
''Cui itst;lf, io\d of kin to that we coll the ^,<?ct!iii 
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«ighi : but I see no ground for this but mere pre* 

samption. Others call it an afflatus^ which they 

ihinK is a distemper of the brain. Others call it a 

sympathetic power iti the soul, forebcKling its own 

disasters. But all this is i^hort of the thiug, for hem 

is ooi a foreboding only, which indeed is often felt, 

but ja expressed another way ; but here is a direct 

intelltgenee, a plain intimation of the evil, and wam- 

iug to avoid it: this must be more than an afflatus, 

more than a 8)'n)pathy ; tliis^ must be from a certain 

knowledge of a thing that exists not, by a sonie- 

tliitig that does exist ; and must be communicated 

by a convene of spirits unembodied^ with the spirit 

etnbodied, for its good ; unla*i*you will call it Divine 

revelntion^ which I see no ground for. 

All these reasoningii malce it abundantly our con- 
cern to regard the^ie things, as what we are greatly 
concerned in ; however, that is not the chief use I 
make of them here, but (L) they abundantly explain 
the nature of the world of spirits, and the certainty 
of an existence after death ; (S.) they confirm that 
the disposition of Providence ci>nceniing man, and 
the event of thingi^, are not so much hidden from the 
inhal>itiyit^ of that world as they are fnjra us ; as 
also (3.) that spirits unemljodicd see with m sight 
differing from us, and are capable of knowing what 
attends us when we know nothing of it ourseTv^. 

This ofTcnKi many useful reflections to my mind, 
which, however^ ^tis impossible for me to com muni* 
cate with the same vivacitv, or to express with the 
lame life^ that the impression they make on my own 
thoughts came with. 

The knowledge of there being a world of spirits, 
may be man}' ways useful to us, and especially that 
of ihdr seeing into futurity, so as to be able to com- 
municate to us, by what means soever they do it^ 
what we shall or snail not do^ or what shall or shall 
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not befall us ; to communicate clangers before ua bo 
as they may be avoided, and tnisciiiefs a waiting m, 
so as they may be pi^vented* and even death itself^ 
so as we may prepare for it ; for we may certainly, 
if we would attend to these things, iiicrea:se our 
acquaintance with them, and that veiy much to our 
advantage. 

I would be far from prompting the craxy imagi- 
nations of hypochondriac distempered heacfs, whidi 
run men out to so many extra vaganci^ and whicli, 
in fixing their thoughts upon the real world of 
spirits, make this an iniaginarj^ world of spirits to 
them ; who think thej are talked to from the in- 
visible world by the Bowling of every dog, or the 
screeching of every owl, I believe it was much of 
this vapourish dreaming fancy by which the augurs 
of the lloiuans determined events from the flying of 
birds, and the entrails of beasts. 

It will be hard for me to be prevailed on to sup- 
pose that even those intelligent spirits which I speak 
of, who are able by such easy ways, as the impulses 
of our minds, dreams, and the like, to convey the 
knowledge of things to us, can be put to the neces- 
sity, or find reason to make use of the agency of 
dogs and birds, to convey their notices by ; this 
would be to suppose them to be much more con- 
fined in their converse with us, than we evidently 
find they are ; and, on the other hand, would sup- 
pose the inanimate world to have more knowledge 
of the invisible than we have, whereas, on the other 
hand, we know they have nothing at all to do 
with it. 

There is only this to be said for it, namely, that 
those inanimate ci-eatures do it involuntarily, and, 
as it were, under the power of a possession. 

I will not affirm but that the invisible inhabitants 
I have been speaking of may have power to act upon 
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brute creatures, so a^ to emplor them» or make 

ol their agency, in the warnings and notices 

h ti*ey give to us of things to come ; but that 

hnite^ liave otherwise any tkrther sight of things 

lliaii we have, I can nee nothing at all of that. It 

ti Ime Balaam'it ass saw the angel with the flaiTniig 

swond standing in the road when the nrophet did 

tiott but the reason w plainly expressed; the angel 

wn» real I V there, and actual ly pre*ienting terror to 

tbetn wit^i a fiaming sword in his hand» only the 

prophet'ii eyes were miraculously withheld that he 

could not see him. 

^^ I shall unriddle this mystery of the agency of 

^Bttnta and birds as far a^ r^^on dictates; and it 

^^petns to be esay upon the scheme of the nearness of 

^Hhe ffpirib; I am speaking of to us, and their eoncem 

r to <?onv^ intelligence to us. They may^ I say» have 

! power to terrify the brutes by horrible apparitions 

I to them, so as to force tht>se fiowlings and screech- 

I ings we have been told of, and to do this in such 

; pUbces, and at such times, as ^hall suit with the cir- 

cumntancai of the family or person concerned, and so 

] tr ibeir said extmonliTmrv howlintrs and sci^eechings 

otajf be sign ifi cant ; but that the brutes can either, 

I by mnse or by extraordinary sights have any fore- 

J uowIe<%e of things in futurfty relating to u»j or to 

thcmielves, this ha.s no foundation in reason or 

philosophy, any moi-e than it has in religion. Mat- 

ler niay act upon material objects, and so the under* 

standing or sense of a brute may act upon visible 

objects^ but matter cannot act upon immaterial 

things, and so the eye of a beast cannot see a spirit, 

©r the mind of a brute act upon futurity, eternity, 

and the sublime things of a state to come, 

What use* then* the spirits we spenk of, inhabiting 
? invisible world, can make of the innnitnate world 
direct tbeni, i%b missionaries to us, 1 do not s<^p 
1801] 
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neither did 1 iu all ni y altitudes perceive tbev em* 
ployed aoj such agents. 

It in from the oiisunderstandiug of these thingi 
that we place abundance of incidents^ merely fortia- 
toUB, to the devifs accounts which he knows nothing 
of. Many a iitorm blows that is none of his rai&itig; 
many a midnight noise happens tliat is none of m 
making. If Satan or his instruments had one tetiUi 
part of the power, either of the air, or in the air, or 
o%*er the elements, that we give them in our imaj^tii- 
tions, we should have our houses burnt every night, 
hurricanes raised in the air, floods made in tfie coun< 
try, and, in a word, the world would not be habit^ 
able ; but you remember I told you, as powerful as 
he is, he is chained^ he has a great clog at his foot, 
and he can do nothing by violence, or without 
permission. 

I might hint here at abundance of idle, ridiculous 
devils, that we are daily told of, that come and only 
make game among us, put out our candles, throw 
chairs and stools about the house, break glasses, 
make a smoke, a stink of brimstone, &c., whereas, 
after all, the devil has no more sulphur about him 
than other folks, and I can answer for it that Satan 
is not disposed for mirth ; all the frolics and gam- 
bols we ascribe to him, I diare say, are antics of our 
own brain. I heard of a house in Essex which thejr 
told me was haunted, and that every night the devil 
or a spirit, call it which you will, came into such a 
room, and made a most terrible knocking, as if it 
had a hammer or a mallet, and this for two or three 
hours together. At length, upon looking about in 
an empty closet in that room, there was foimd an 
old mallet, and this was presently concluded to be 
the mallet which the devil made such a noise with, 
so it was taken away ; but the next night they said 
the devil made such a racket for want of the mallet, 
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it they were much more disturbed than before, ao 

mallet 



ev were obliged to leave 



there 
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BMm every night the devil would come and knock in 
Ike wh3clow« for two or thi^ee hours together, with 
that mallet, I have seen the room and the mallet, 
in neither of which wa** anything extraordinanf* but 
nieter heanl the noise, tliough I sat up to wait for it, 
nor »fler caus^ing the mallet to be t^ken away was 
there any noi.se; belike the mannerly .spirit would 
riot dijtttirb us who were strangers. 

lliis passed for a most eminent piece of walking 
or hftUiititig, and all the difficulty was to inquire to 
what purpose all this distm^banoe was made, seeing 
Ifaere was no end answei^ iu it, and I always 
thought the de%'il was too full of basinesa to spend 
his time to no manner of purpo^. 

At last all the cheat was discovered, viz., that a 
monkey, kept in a hou^ three or four houses from 
Ima found the way into that room, and came 
niglit almost abmit niidiiight, ai>d diverted 
Imfiielf with the frolic, and then went home again. 
If these things were not fiiequetitly detected, it 
juld be a great scandal ufxin the devil that he had 
jthing to employ himself in more significant than 
Ipptng all night witli a hxmnner to fright and dis- 
ro Uie neighbours, making noises, putting out 
ndlef^ and the like* When we come into the in- 
tble stjite, of which we now know so little, we 
11 be easily convinced that the devil is othemise 
sployed, and han business of much more iropor- 

upon his hands. 
It would be vcrj* insignificant to have us so fre- 
qoidltty wanied against Satan's devices, to have us 
be CAutioned to Ije sKilier nml vimlant^ knowing that 
our adversary, the ilevil, goes auout like a roaring 
Uan, setjking, ^c. All these things import that he 
I diligent iu attacking us, watching all advantagei^ 
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hunting us downj circumventing, waitings and con- 
stantly plying us with snares that lie may trep&a 
and devour us. Tliis admits not any of those siii)plei« 
ludicrous, and senseless digressions which we set nini 
to work upon in our imaginations. 

Perhaps it may be expected I should enter here 
upon the subject of apparition s, and discourse with 
equal certainty of that undecided question concern- 
ing therealit^^ of apparitions, and whether departed 
souls can revisit the place of their former existence; 
take up shapes, bodies, and visible and apparent 
beings, assume voices, and concern themselves with 
the affairs of life, of famili^, persons, and even of 
estates, and the like, as many have afGrmed tky 
have been witnesses to* 

I must be ftUowed to leave this where I find it 
There ai*e some difficulties which I am not yet ^ 
over in it, nor have I been elevated high enough 
to determine that point, and shall not venture t© 
decide it without more certainty than I ain jet 
arrived to. 

I would warn all people not to suflFer their imagi- 
nation to form shapes and appearances where there 
are none ; and I may take upon me to say that the 
devil himself does not appear half so often as some 
people think they see him : fancy governs many 
people, and a sick brain forms strange things to it- 
self; but it does not follow from thence that nothing 
can appear because nothing does at that time. 

However, as my design is to instruct, not amuse, 
so, I say, I forbear to enter upon a subject which I 
must leave as doubtful as I find it, and consequently 
talk of to no purpose. 

I have heard of a man that would allow the 

reality of apparitions, but would have it be nothing 

but the devil ; that the souls of men departed or 

good spirits never appesu^ed. It happenea that to 
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this very man something appeared, as he said, and 
insisted upon it to the last. He said he saw the 
shape of an ancient man pass by him in the dusk of 
\he evening, who, holding up his hand as it were in 
a threatening posture, said aloud, " O wicked crea- 
ture ! repent, repent.*" He was exceedingly terrified, 
and consulted several people about it, who all advised 
him seriously to take the advice, for his life made it 
well known, it seems, that he stood in need of it ; 
but being seriously debating about it, one of his 
friends asked what he thought of the apparition, 
and whether it was any of the deviPs business to bid 
him repent. This puzzled his thoughts, and, in a 
word, he grew a very sober man ; but, after all, it 
was a real man, and no apparition, that spoke to 
him, though his frighted fancy made him affirm that 
he vanished out of his sight, which he did not ; and 
the person who did it, being a grave and pious 

Sentleman, met him by mere accident, without any 
esign, and spoke as he did, from the knowledge he 
had of his being indeed a most wretched wicked fel- 
low. By the way, the gentleman had the opportu- 
nity to hear the use that was made of it, and to 
hear himself mistaken for an apparition of the devil, 
but he was so prudent as not to discover it to the 
man, lest the reformation, which was the conse- 
quence of the fright, should wear off, when he should 
know that there was nothing in the thing but what 
was common. 

If we would always make the like good use of 
Satan^s real appearances, I do not know but it 
would go a great way to banish him from the visible 
world ; for I am well assured he would very seldom 
visit us, if he thought his coming would do us any 
good ; at least, he would never come but when he 
was sent, he would never come willingly ; for he is 
so absolutely at the Divine disposal, that if Heaven 
voi.ra.--90 [ 806 J 
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oommfuids he must go^ though it were to do tlie 
good he abhors. Not that I believe Heaven ever 
thinks fit to cjiiploy him in doing good ; if ever be 
is let loose, 't is to act in judgment as an instil- I 
nient of vengeance, aod some are of opinion he is ' 
often employed a^s a destroying angel^ though 1 do 
not grant that ; I can hardly think the justice of \ 
God would gratify Satan's gust of doing evil so far I 
as to suffer him to be even so much as an execu- j 
tioner ; but that h by the way. 

I have another turn to give thi.s part of my obwr- 
vations, which though, perhaps, some may not think ' 
BO much to the puipose as entering into a critical 
inquiry after the deviPs particnlai' mission in thse j 
cases, yet I think otherwise* ! 

I have observed that some desperate people mate i 
a very ill use of the general notion, that there arc 
no apparitions, nor spirits at all ; and really, the use 
they make of it is worse than the extreme of those 
who, as I said, make visions and devils of everything 
they see or hear. For these men persuade them- 
selves there are no spirits at all, either in the visiUe 
or invisible world, and, carrying it on farther, they 
next annihilate the devil, and believe nothing about 
him, either of one kind or another. 

This would not be of so much bad consequence if 
it was not always followed by a worse, namely, that^ 
when they have prevailed with themselves to oelieve 
there is no devil, the next thing is, and they soon ^ 
come to it, that there is no God, and so atheism 
takes its rise in the same sink, with a carelessness ^ 
about futurity. 

I have no mind to enter upon an argument to^ 
prove the being of our Maker, and to illustrate His^ 
power by words, who has so many undeniable testi — 
monies in the bi'easts of every rational being to proved 
His existence. But I have a mind to conclude thi^ 
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work with a short history of some atheists, which I 
met with many years ago, and whether the facts are 
testified or not, may be equally useful in the appli- 
cation, if you do not think them a little too religious 
for you. 

Some years ago there was a yoimg gentleman, a 
scholar at the univereity, eminent for learning and 
virtue, of prompt parts and great proficiency, in- 
somuch that he was taken great notice of by the 
masters and fellows, and every one promised fair in 
their thoughts for him, that he would be a gi'eat 
man. It happened, whether from his earnest desire 
of more knowledge, or the opinion of his own great 
capacity, I know not which, that this gentleman, 
fiuling upon the study of divinity, gi'ew so opinion- 
ative, so very positive and dogmatic in his notions 
in religious things, that by degrees it came to this 
height, that his tutor saw plainly that he had little 
more than notions in all his religious pretences to 
knowledge, and concluded he would either grow en- 
thusiastic or obstinately profane and atheistic. 

He had three chums, or companions, in his studies, 
and they all fell into the same error, as well by the 
consequence of a great deal of wit and little grace, 
as by the example and leading of this other young 
gentleman, who was, indeed, their oracle almost in 
everything. 

As his tutor, who was a very good man, feared for 
him, so it came to pass with him and all the i*est ; 
for they ran up their superficial notions in divinity 
to such a height that, instead of re&soning them- 
selves into good principles of religion, they really 
reasoned themselves out of all religion whatsoever, 
running on to expunge every right idea from their 
minds ; pretending those things really were not, of 
which they could not define both how and what they 
were, they proceeded to deny the existence of their 
[307] 
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Maker, the certainty of a future state, a resurrection, 
a judgment, a heaven^ or a helL 

They wene not contented to satisfy themselveg 
with these impioui* foundations, but ttey set up to 
dispute in private societies against all revved re- 
ligion, thereby bringing on themselves the cum 
denounced in Script ui^ against those that do evil 
and teach men so to do ; in a little time they mw 
so pviblic that more company came in, and, which 
was worse, many joined with them in principle, or, 
as I should rather have said, in casting off all prin- 
ciples, and they began to be famous in the pW^ 
though to the offence of all good men, and were 
l^alled "The Atheisticiil Clubr 

They soon began to see sober, religious peopk 
shun them, and in some time^ upon information 
given, they were obliged, by authority, to separate 
for fear of punishment, so that they could not hold 
their public disputations as they b^an to do, yet 
they abated nothing of their wicked custom ; aod 
this dreadful creature, who set up at the head of the 
rest, began to be so open in his blasphemies that 
he was at length obliged to fly from the university. 

However, he went a great while before it came 
to that ; and though he had been often admonished, 
yet, instead of reclaiming, he grew the more im- 
pious, making the most sacred things his jest and 
the subject of his ridicule. He gave out that be 
could frame a new gospel, and a much better system 
of religion than that which they called Christian; 
and that if he would trouble himself to go about it, 
he would not fail to draw in as great a part of the 
world to run after him as had been after any other. 
I care not to repeat any of his blasphemous words; 
it is not to be supposed there can be any blas- 
phemous abominable thing that this set of wicked 
wretched young men did not run into, neither any 
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of that kind within their reach which 

did tiot conimiL 

would be too long to enter into the particular 
lihjitory of these men, and how it plea^ God to 
liUspose of them ; they might be in number, before 
Vbnty !«epnmted, about twenty-two in ali ; I shall 

Kyou of some of them, however, who did not run 
i lengths tm the rest. There was a young man 
fret} u en t^ their sotiety^ though, as he after- 
wards said, he wait rather persuaded to be among 
than to he one of them ; he had* however, too 



mucfa yielded to their delusions ; and though they 
"hit 



m very nuK-h their jest, becaase they found 

^ lie still retained some little isense of a God and of a 

(iiture statt; in his mind, yet he had yielded dread- 

Mly to theni» and began to do so more and more 

I trery day* 

' It happened one day this young man was going 
Ici their liellbh society j and not minding the weather^ 
;I1mi clouds gathered over his head* and he was 
Mopped by a sudden shower of rain in the street- 
It mined so very hard that it obliged him to stand 
tip in the gateway of an inn for some time; while 
lie Wifcs standing here a great flash of lightning more 
than ordinarily surpriMKj him; it seems the fire 
so directly in his face that he felt the very 
til of it, and waa ^ceedingly startled ; in the 
moment almost, as is natural in the case, foU 
lowed such a clap of thunder that perfectly as- 
Imtshed him* The rain continuing kept him in 
the gateway, as I said, for a good while, till he had 
time far sucli reBectiona i^ these : '* Where am I 
going? What am I going at>out? Who is it has 
flopped me thus? VVhy are these thunders, theie 
nlnft^ and this lightning thus terrible ? and whence 
ai^ they ? " And with the rest came in this thought. 
wtnn and swift as the lightning which liad terrified 
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him before, ** WTiat if there should be a GcmJ ! 
will become of me then ? ^ Terrified »ith 
things he starts out of the gateway into the stfeeti 
notwithstanding the wet, and runs hack throt^ 
the rain, mying to himself as he went, " I will go 
among them no more ! '^ When he came home to 
his chambers he fell into dreadful agonies of mind, 
and at length broke out thus : ** What have I be^ 
doing! have I t>een denvnng the Power tliat rnaiJe 
me? despising that God whose fire flashed just now 
in mv face ; aiid which, had not that merey I have 
abused interposed^ might have burnt me to death r 
What kind of creature am I ? ^ While he was tbu* 
giving vent to his reflections a near relation of bis 
— a piouSf good man, who had often used to speak 
very plainly to him of the horrid sin he was guilty 
of^^hip|jencd to come to visit him. 

The young man had thrown himself upon his bed, 
and had, with the deepest sense of his madness and 
most serious reproaches of himself for his horrid life, 
been expressing himself to his friend, and he had 
been comforting him in the best manner he could, 
when, after a while, he desired his friend to retire 
that he might be a little alone and might give vent 
to his thoughts with the more freedom ; and his 
friend taking a book in his hand stayed in the 
outer room. 

In this interval came another scholar to the door, 
who was one of the wicked company I mentioned 
just now. He came not to visit this first gen- 
tleman, but to call him to go with him to the 
usual meeting of their dreadful society ; and knock- 
ing at his chamber door, this gentleman who was 
left in the chamber stepped to the door, and, look- 
ing through a little grate, not only knew the person, 
but knew him to be one of the wicked company I 
have been speaking of. Now, as he was very loath 
[ 810 ] 
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his friend should have such an interruption to the 
good disposition he was then in, so, above all, he 
was loath he should be persuaded to go any more 
among that miserable gang; wherefore he opened 
the £x)r a little way, so as he was not very dis- 
tinctly seen, and spoKe aloud in the person of his 
fiiena thus : ^* O sir, beseech them all to repent ; 
for, depend upon it, there is a Grod ; tell them I 
flay so ; " and with that he shut the door upon him 
violently, giving him no time to reply, ana, going 
back into nis friend^s room, took no notice of any- 
body having been at the door at all. 

l!iie person who knocked at the door you may 
sappose was one of the leaders of the company, a 
young scholar of good parts and sense, but de- 
inuehed by thai horrid crew, and one that had 
made himself eminent for his declared opposition 
to all the common notions of religion ; a complete 
atheist, and publicly so, without God or the oesire 
of God in the world. However, as he afterwards 
confessed, the repulse he met with at the door, and 
which he thought came from his friend, ^ve him 
a strange shock at first and filled him with horror. 
He went down the college stairs in the greatest 
oonfiision imaginable, and went musing along a 

rd way, not knowing where he was or whither 
went, and in that embarrassment of thought 
went a whole street out of the way. The words 
had made an unusual impression upon his mind, 
bat he had his other surprises too ; for he thought 
htt friend, for he believed firmly that it was he 
fliat had spoken to him, had treated him very 
rudely. 
^ Sometimes he resented it, and reflected upon it 
f^ as an aflxont, and once or twice was upon the 
point of going back again to him to know the 
icascm of his using him so, and to demand satis- 
[811] 
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Action; but still the words> "Thei« is a GoA^ 
dwelt upon his mind* '*Aiid what if it should 
be so ? " sajs he, " what then ? " Upon this qae«- 
tion to himself, the answer imiDediatelT occurred 
to his mind* *' l^Tiat then ? ^Tij, then, 1 ara 
undone I For, have not I declarecl war against 
the very notion, defied aU the pretenders to it 
OS mere enthusiasts and men of whimsey ? ^ How- 
ever, after the^ thoughts his mind cooled a little 
again» and it offered to him, no doubt injected 
by an evil spirit, that he should not trouble him- I 
self with inquiring into it one way or another, I 
but be easy. I 

This pacified him for a little while, and he shook 
off the surprise he was in ; the hardened temper 
seemed to return, and he kept on his way towards I 
the hellish society that he was going to before. 
But still the words returned upon him, ** There is a 
God,^ and be^n to bring some terror with it upon 
his mind ; and the last words of his friend came into 
his mind often, "tell them I say so.*** This filled 
him with a curiosity which he could not withstand, 
viz., of going back to his ftiend and inquiring of 
him what discoveries he had made of this kind? 
How he came to have changed bis mind so suddenly? 
And, especially, how he was arrived to a certainly of 
the thing ? 

I told you that there had been a great shower of 
rain, which had stopped the first young sentlemao 
in his way out ; it seems the day was still showery, 
and a little rain happening to fall again as tms 
gentleman went by a t>ookseller^s shop, he stops at 
the door to stand up a little out of the wet. 

There happened to be sitting in the shop reading 

a book a gentleman of his acquaintance, though far 

differing from him in his pnnciples, being a very 

sober, studious, religious young man, a student in 
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Itty of the same eoll^e^ who^ lookitig up^ called 
in, ttjid after a tew common salutes he whispers 
in his ear. 

Shideni^ I was looking in an old book here ju^t 
now, and began the following short dialogue ; and I 
(butid four tines written on the back of the titlc<page 
which put me in mind of you. 

Athcut. Me ! why did they put you in mind of 
me? 

iSbf^. 1 11 tell you presently ; come hither, [Ht 
wfiirts into a back room^ and ojUh the other after himJ\ 

Jth, Well, now tell me. 

SUud, Becauj»e I think they are very fit for such 
in atheistical wretch as you to read« 

jiih* You are verj^ civil. 

StuiL You know you deserve it. 

Aih. Come, let me see them^ however. 

Stud. Let me look in your faoe all the while, 
then. 

Aih* NOf you shan't 

S^ud *rhen you shan^t see them, 

J$h, Well, let it alone, then. 

Stud. C^ome, give me your hand ; you shall see 
them if you wilT promise* to read them over three 
times. 

Jih* There *s my hand, I'U read them out to 
you. 

Sttid, I ^11 hold your hand all the while, because 
ni be sure of your performance. 

Mh^ I 'U warrant you I "11 read them. [He fimds.] 



I 



'* Btit if it should fftU out, a^ who can teil, 
Tbat there may be « God, a heaven* and hetl/ 
Had 1 not beat consider welL for fear 
T should be too late when my mistakes appear f * 

ffe held him by the hand tili that word^ and then 
lei U go^ prtssing gefdiy one qfhlsfrigeri.] 
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Stud- Well, what do you say to them ? 

Jtk, 1 11 tell you my thoughts farther bj-aoil-ljiyt 
but first tell me, what did }ou press my band for 
when you let it go ? 

Stud. Did jou feel no motion within you whm 
you read those words, " there may be a God ^ ? 

JtL What motion ? What do you talk of? 

Stud. Come^ do wot deny it, for I am a mlnm 
against you, 

JtL Witness, for what ? I have killed nobodj,! 
have robbed nobodv ; if you would turn informer,! 
value not your eviaence. 

Stiid, Noj no, I shall not turn informer of tifit 
kindj but I &m a witness in your Maker^s behalf 

Jih. What can you witness ? 

Siud. I'll tell you what I can witness; I can 
testify that your own conscience is against jou in 
your impious denying the existence of that God that 
gave you life ; you could not conoeol it ; I tell vou 1 
felt it 

Mh. How do you pretend to know what my con- 
science dictates to me, or what the result of secret 
reflections may be in the mind ? You may be mis- 
taken ; have a care, you know you are not to bear 
false witness. 

Stud. *r is in vain to struggle with it — ^t is not 
to be concealed ; you betrayed yourself, I tell you. 

Mh. How betrayed myself? you are mighty dark 
in your expressions. 

Stttd. Did I not tell you I would look in your face 
all the while you reaap Did I not see into the 
distraction of your soul ? Did you not turn pale at 
the very words, when your tongue said, ** there may 
be a God ^ ? Was there not a visible hont>r in your 
countenance when you read the word heaven ? « 
horror which signified a sense of your having no share 
in it, or hope about it ? And did I not feel a trem- 
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Ming in vour very joints, as I held you hy the hand, 
wfa^i you read the word hell P 

Aih. And was that it you held me by the hand 

r? 

iyd. Indeed it watt ; I was persuaded I should 
for I could never believe that an atheist had 
a hell within him^ even while be braved it 
out agaitist a hell without him, 
I AiSi You speak enough to fright one - how can 
^00 say so positively a thing which you cannot be 

^iB'^fiKf, Never add mn to sin; ^tis in vain to deny 

jtik. Well* well, it's none of your bu^ine&s; who 
I nuufe you my father confeKSor ? [He U a lUtk 

Nay* do not be angry with your Iriend : and 
flm^h you are, do but take the hint* and be as angry 
will 
fA, HTiat hint? What is it you aim at? 
ir hints are all so general, I can make nothing of 
, tbeci. 

^gSitstl, I aim at nothing but your eternal felicity ; 
P^bought those lines very apposite to your ca.se, and 
<qia wiahing you had them before I hapi^ened to see 
, you* I thought that such a reflection in the caae of 
1 atfaemik so natural^ so plain, especially blessed from 
Him whose secret voic^e c^m effectuHlly r^cb the 
oiind, might be some means to open your eves* 
A A. Open my eyes ! — to what ? 
^^Sl|^ To sornething that I am [persuaded you 
^^^■bady in parU though I find you sbuggle hard 
PIPIK your own convictions. 

jfih. \Vbat is this something you speak of? 
9tttL I mean in a few words what the line?* you 
Wfc read meaiif vie., that perhaps there may be a 
God, a beaveo^ and bell. 
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Ath, I don^t know bat there may. [He otaeroet 
tears stand in Ms eyes^] 

Stud. Well^ I see it begins to touch you ; if ym 
are uticertaio, that is a step to conviction ; and the 
rest of the words you have read are a most natuial 
inference in your case, 

*' You *d best consider well* for fe&s 
T should be too lata when yoar mistakes ftppetf. 

Ath. What would you have me consider ? 

StucL I am not able to enter into that part now; 
the first thing is to persuade you toJook in; listen 
to the voice of conscience ; I am satisfied you stand 
convicted at that bar ; you cannot plead not guiltv 
there. 

Ath. Convicted of what ? 

Stud. Of having acted contraiy to the light of 
nature, of reason, and indeed of common-sense ; most 
impiously denied the God whose air you breathe in, 
whose earth you tread on, whose food you eat, whose 
clothes you wear, who is your life, and will be your 
Judge. 

Ath. I do not absolutely deny ; I tell you I don't 
know but there may be a God. 

Stud. Don't you know but there may ! O sir, I 
beseech you, repent; for certainly there is a God, 
depend upon it; I say so. 

Ath. You fright me. [He starts and looks sur- 
prised.] 

Stiid. Indeed I think it may well fright you, 

Ath. But you fright me upon a qyite difierent 
account from what you imagine ; I am indeed veiy 
much surprised, and so would you too, if you kneir 
the circumstance. 

Stud. What circumstance ? 

Ath. Pray did you hear those words spoken an) 
where to-day before you spoke them ? 
[8^] 
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No, not L 

Wait yotj ah Mr» 's chamber about half- 

aii-hoar ago P 

Siud. I bave not been there this month past ; I 
have gjv^n aver visiting him^ and all such as he is 

long «go. 

Aih* Have you seen him to-day, or whew did you 
last see him ?■ — did he speak those words to you, or 
you to him P 

Si ltd. I have not seen him since I saw him with 
ijotj about fourteen days ago, when your discourse 
[(even ixith of you) was so blasphemous and so 
t}ic*i'>^tica1 as made tny very heart tremble, and I re- 
ed never to come into company with either of you 
tit, iwid it WELs that very di^icourse that made me 
Ink of you when I found those lines in this book. 
I should think it an evident discovery of God, and 
what I might hope should best forward your con- 
iofi, if Hh providence should have sent you to 
door at that minute to receive the hint on this 

Jih. There is something more than common in 
very thing that has happened to me to-day. 

*^mi. If you would explain yourself a little I might 
more ; but you know very well I cannot make tlie 
t gmm at what you mean* 

Jth. Ask me uq more questions ; there must be 
m God or a devil in being* [He iook$ wiidty mnd 
mmassed.] 

Stud. Dear firiend, there are both, depenfl upon it ; 

t I beseech you^ compose your mind, and do not 

*eive the conviction with horror, but with comfort 
mud hofie. 

Jth. One or otlier of them has been concerned in 
what has happened to me tcMiay ; it has been a 
itjmiige day with nie« 

iSYttd if it relates only to these things, perhaps it 

[ Sn ] 
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may be of use to you to eotntnunicjite the particulars, 
at least it may give some vent to the oppression of , 
thought which you «eefn to be under; you canmt ' 
open your mind to one that has more eam^t desires 
to do you good, though j>erhaps not su6ftciently fur- 
nished to advise you. 

Jth, I must tell it or burst, [Here he gatr km 
the whole story of hu gobig to hu friend's chamhrr m 
order to take him with him to th^ micked club thetf had 
kept, ami how he had met htm at the door^ and said the 
same words to him thut the Stndmit had repeated^ and 
when he had done^ sat^s he to his fiiertd] — And who 
now do you think must dictate the same words to 
him, and afterwards to you^ to say to me on the same 
occasion ? 

Stud. Who do I think? Nay, who do you 
think F 

Ath. Who ? the devil, if there is a devil. 

Stud. Why, do you think the devil preaches re- 
pentance? [He stands stock stiUy and says not a 
wordy which the other perceiving, goes on\ — Pray 
think seriously, for I see it does a Tittle touch your 
reason. Is it likely the devil should bid either of us, 
or both of us, entreat you to repent? Is it the 
devil, think you, that would pronounce the certainty 
of the great truth I speak of? Is it his business to 
convince you that there is a Grod ? 

Ath, That ""s very true. 

Stud. One thing, however, 1 11 say in Satan^s be- 
half, and that is, that he never came up to your 
height of sinning. The devil has frequently set up 
himself, and persuaded poor deluded people to wor- 
ship him as a Grod ; bu^ to do him justice, he never 
had the impudence to deny the being of a God^ 
thafs a sin purely human, and even among men 
very modern too, the invention of witty men, as they 
call themselves — a way they have lately found out 
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fe dieriiih superlative wickedness^ and flatter thena- 
lelves that they sliall have no audit of their accounts 
jn a future state ; of whom it may indeed be aaid iti 
that particular* tlicv have outsinned the deinl, 

jith. Indeed I think we have, 

Skid. I wish you would consider a little farther 

it. 

^*A* What can men consider that have gone that 

h? 
ShiiL Yes, yes ; remember what St, Peter said to 
inon the sorcerer. 
,^/A, What wa% that ? 

Stud, Read Acts viii, 2£ ; " Repent, therefore, of 
lift thy wickedness, and pray God* if perhapa the 
ought of thine heart may be fot^ven tnee."^ 
Jih, No, no ; the last of your verses is against me 
there most directly* 



** It *» all TtK> lATK^ now mj miAUkes appcv , ' 



^" StmL No, no ; remember what you said, that it 
must be a God or a deviL 

Aih. What is that to the purpose ? 
Siwt Why, you seemed sat is^ed that it could not 
be from the tknih 
L^ ML But wliat the better am I for that, if the 
I^Blfaer is my enemy r' 

^* «SkiicL Mucli the better if it was from God, if the 
vnrda you heard were from God. and that two un- 
coDcemcd pennons mo eminentlv concurred in s^x^aking 
to you ; ymx cannot believe 6od would bid you re- 
' rcvr if it wjts too late, or if He were your irrecon- 
cilable enemy ; on the contrary, if you believe it to 
^■e^ th^ voice uf His providence^ you ought to listen to 
^^H|k1 otiev it> 

^f Jih. Vou have a strangi? power of persuaaion, there 
■^is no resisting your argument, 
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you, 
read 



I felt a tremor even ia j€m 
the words, a God, a heaven, t 



heart sunk within 
my soul answered 



Stfid. It is not in me to persuade, but Heaven amy 
make use of me to convince. 

Atk, To convince is to persuade ; I am convinced 
that I have been a dreadful wretch* 

Sitid. I am persuaded you were convinced of that 
before, 

Jih. I cannot deny but my heart alwa>^ struck 
me — a kind of chiU horror mn through my veins, 
when I have uttered the blasphemous opinions thflt 
I have been drawn into ; my very blood stagnated 
at the thought of it, and 1 loolt back on it with 
astonishment, 

iS^ud. 1 tell 
pflesb when you 
hell. 

Ath. I confess to you my very 
me at the words who can tell 
that I could tell myself that it both is and must 
be so. 

Stud, Conscience is a faithful 
evidence in his Maker's behalf. 

Ath, It is a very temble evidence 
and where will it end? 

Sttid. I hope it will end where it began, I mean 
in a heavenly call to you to repentance. 

Ath. That is not always the consequence of 
conviction. 

Stud. You must therefore distinguish again of 
what proceeds from heaven, what from hell, the 
voice of Grod, and the voice of the devil ; the first 
calls upon you to repent, the last prompts you to 
despair. 

Ath, Despair seems to be the natural consequence 
of denying Grod, for it shuts out the power that can 
alone restore the mind. 

Stitd. The greater is that love which refuses to 
be shut out, that sends such a heavenly summons to 

[sao] 
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you to repent, and in so eminent a manner; it is 
not your having been an enemy, a blasphemer, a 
denier of God; Peter denied Christ three times, 
nay, the third time he even abjured Him, and yet, 
mark the words — the Lord looked on him, and 
immediately he repented. 

Ath. My case is worse than PeterV 

Siud. And yet you see you are called on to repent. 

Aih. I think you are called to make me repent ; 
tliwie's no answering you, 

S^vd. Amen ; may I have the blessing of being 
an instrument to so good a work; there seems to 
be something extraorainary in it all. 

Ath, It ^s all a surprise to me how came I hither. 

Shid. Nay, how came I hither? — How came this 
book here ? — Who writ the lines in the frontispiece? 
— How came I to read them ? — Tis aU a dream to 
me! 

Mh. How came you to think of me upon the 
reading them ? And how came I here just at the 
moment, and out of my way too? 

[He lifts up his hands and cries aut^ " There is a 
God, certainly there is; I am convinced qfii;ii must 
besoT] 

Stud, Nothing more certain ; nor is there any 
doubt but all these things are of Him. 

Ath. But there are yet greater things behind ; I 

wish you would go with me to my friend Mr. ''s 

diamber; I am persuaded something yet more ex- 
traordinary must have befallen him. 

Stud. With all my heart. 

[They both go to thejirst gentleman's chamber^ and 
find him at home^ very much out qforder^ but wilKng 
enough to discourse xvtih themJ\ 

Ath. Well, friend of mine, I hope you are better 
disposed to your friends than when I saw you last. 

Gent. Truly, when I saw you last, I was disposed 
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of by the devil* and so, 1 doubt^ were yoCi : I hope I 
shall never come into that horrid place ag&iti. 

JtL What horrid plftte ? 

GetU. Vou know where I mean ; I tremble at the 
%'ery thoaglite of the place, and much more of the 
companv ; I wtJih I could prevail upon you to come 
no more among them too ; I assure you, if I know 
myself, antl if God would assist me to do it* I would 
much rather go to a stake to be burnt* 

Stud, I rejoice in such an alteration, sir, upon 
yoUj and I hope our friend hei*e is of the sanje 
mind; long may it continue in you both, 

JtL Well, pray tell us something of the occa«icm 
of this happy alteration, for it will seem still more 
strange how you came to be instrumental to my 
change, if I know nothing of the means that brought 
about your own. 

Gent. Mine ! I assure you it was all from heaven; 
not the light that shone about St. Paul was more 
immediately from heaven than the stroke that touched 
my soul ; it is true I had no voice without, but a 
voice has spoken (I hope) effectually to my under- 
standing ; I had voice enough to tell me how I was 
in the hands of that Power, that Majesty, that God, 
whom I had wickedly, and with a hiurdness not to be 
expressed, disowned and denied. 

Stud. Pray, sir, if you care to have it known, give 
us some account of the particulars of this wond^ful 
thing. 

Gent. Sir, I shall do it freely ; I think I ought not 
to conceal it. 

[Here he gives an account of the surprise he was m 
by the lightnings how he was stopped in his way to hit 
wicked company ^ and went back to his chamber^ 

Ath, Well, now I will no more wonder at the 
salutation you gave me when I came to call you, but 
thank you for it. 
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What salutation ? 
Jih. Why, when 1 was at your cumber about two 
hours ago, 
^m GenL You at my chamber! 

^B Atk* Naj, you need not conceal it, for I have told 
€Mir friend here all the story. 

Gent. I know nothing of what you ^k of, much 
lew wlmt you mean* 

KAth. Nav, what need you go about to conceal it ? 
tell you I do not take it ill ; I hope I inay have 
ason to be thankful for what you said to me^ and 
ok upon it as spoken from Heaven ; for I afi&ure 
ymi, it haK been an introduction to that light in my 
thoughts which I hope shall never be extingiiifihed. 
^K Gent, Dear Mend, as 1 believe you are serious, so 
^'l hope you believe I am so ; I profits 1 know nothing 
of all you talk about* 

Jth. Why, was I not at your door this afterDooo 
a little after the great shower of rain? 
Gfni. Not that I know of- 

Ath, Why, did not I knock at your chamber- 
door, and you come to the door yourself and speak 
to mef* 

GenL Not to-day, I am very sure of it 

Jth* Am I awake? Are you Mr ? am I 

Biti^ we are all alive^ and know what we art? saying, 
and to M honi ? 

GVni, I beseech you unriddle yourself, for I am 
«iiqjrif*ed. 

Atfu Wliy, about three o'clock this afternoon I 
came to thi^ chaniber-door ; I knocked ; you eamc 
and fjpened the d<K>r ; I began to speak, you inter* 

rupted me, and 

[Hftf Ar repeat/^ the pamagt at largr^ and his own 
ikoughix and reMnimeni^ as before.] 

Geni. Depend upon it* ^twa* »ome mice from 
heaven, it wa* nothing of mine ; I have not been at 
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the door since two of the clock, when I came firit \n, 
but have been on the bedj or in my study ever slncei 
wholly taken up with my own thoughts, and very 
nmch indisposed. 

[Thetpung' }nan Uimspak^ andfaUs tn^ a m^om.] 

There was a great deal more belonging to this 

story J but it is too long for the present purpose; 

I have related this part on several accounts, and it 

hits the purpose I am upon many ways, 

(L) Here is a vi.^ible evidence of God, and of 
His being and nature, fixed so in the mind, that not 
the most hardened atheist can deny it ; nature recoila 
at every endeavour to suppi^ess it, and the very 
pulsation of his blood shall oiscoverand acknowledge 

(S,) Yet even in this we see how the power of 
imagination nmy be wtjikcd up by the secret ai^-ncv 
of an unknown hand, how many things concuri^ to 
make this man believe he had seen an apparition, 
and heard a voice ; and yet there was notning in it 
but the voice of a man unseen and mistaken. The 
young man was so surprised at his friend'*s declaring 
that ne knew nothing of his coming there, that he 
concluded it had been all a vision or apparition that 
opened the door, and that it w€is a voice that had 
spoken to him, of what kind he knew not ; and the 
reflection upon this surprised him so much as threw 
him into a swoon, and yet here was neither vision or 
voice, but that of an oixiinary person, and one who 
meant well and said well. 

It is not to be doubted but that many an appari- 
tion related with a great deal of certainty in the 
world, and of which good ends have followed, has 
been no more than such a serious mistake as this. 

But before I leave it, let me observe that this 
should not at all hinder us from making a very good 
use of such things ; for many a voice may be directed 
[324] 
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from heftveti that h not imniediately spoken Irom 
thence ; as when the children cried Hc»yinnah to our 
S^ricMirf they fulfille*! the Scripture, which said, ** Out 
of the mouths of babes and suckhng;! Thou ha^t or- 
dained praise ; '^ so doubtless He that made aU 
things and cmited all things may appoint instruc- 
tion to be given by fortuitoujs acciaents and may 
dire£*t ctmcurring circumstances to touch and aflect 
the tiiitid jis much and as efTectoally as if they bad 
been imtnediate and tnimculous* 

ThuA waA the two persons happening to say the 
saine words to the atheist, the strange reading of 
tliaae lines when the person came into the txookseller^t 
fihop, the incident of his running into the shop for 
shelter, and many tbeHke things of tlie same nature, 
and ordcn^d in the &rtnie manner as the cock crowing 
when Peter denied Chriiit, w hicb, though w onderfully 
concurrent with what his bleivsed Master had foretola, 
yet uas no extraordinary thing in a cock, who natur- 
ally crows at Bueh a time of the morning. 

In a word, all thei^ things serve to convince us of 
a gTNit ftuprin tendency of divine Providence in the 
mmutcsst affairs of this worlds of a manifest existence 
of the invisible world, of the rcaHty of s^pirits, and of 
the intelligence between us and them, I hope I have 
aatd nothing of it to misguide anybo<lv^ or to assist 
them to delude them^^lves, having spofien of it with 
the utmost seriousness in my design, and with a sin- 
cere desire for a geneml goocL 
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Captain Woodes Rogers's Account of the Rescue of 
Alexander Selkirk. 

[" A Cruisiiig Voyage round the World," second edition (1718), 
pp. 123-130.] 

<AT seven this morning [Jan. 31, 1709] we made 
/^L the island of Juan Fernandez. ... In 
/ ^ the afternoon we hoisted our pinnace 
/ ^ out; Captain Dover, with the boafs 
crew, went in her to go ashore, though 
we could not be less than four leagues off. As soon 
as the pinnace was gone, I went on board the 
** Duchess,'^ who admired our boat attempting going 
ashore at that distance from land. T was against 
my inclination, but to oblige Captain Dover 1 con- 
sented to let her go. As soon as it was dark we saw 
a light ashore. Our boat was then about a league 
from the island, and bore away for the ships as soon 
as she saw the lights. We put our lights abroad for 
the boat, though some were of opinion the lights we 
saw were our boat^s lights ; but as night came on, it 
appeared too lai'ge for that. We fired our quarter- 
deck gun and several muskets, showing lights in our 
mizen and fore shrouds, that our boat might find us 
whilst we plied in the lee of the island. About two 
in the morning our boat came on boai-d, having been 
two hours on board the " Duchess,*" that took them 
up astern of us ; we were glad they got well off, be- 
cause it began to blow. We are all convinced the 
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light 13 on the shore, and design to make our ship 
ready to engage, believing them to be French ahip* 
at anchor, and we must either fight them or want 
water. We stood on the back side along the &outli 
end of the island, in order to lay in with the firrf 
southerly wind, which Captain Ifcinipier told as gen- 
erally blows there all day long, in tJie tnomitig, 
being past the island, we tacked to lay it in do§e 
aboard the land, and about ten oVlock opened the 
south end of the island, and ran close aboard the 
land tliat begins to make the north-east side. 

The flaws came hea^'y off the shore, and we were 
forced to reef our topsails when we opened the middle 
bay, where we expected to find our enemy* but saw 
all cleart and no ships in that nor the other bav next 
the north-west end. These two bays are all that 
ships ride in which recruit on this island ; but the 
miadle bay is by much the best. We guessed there 
had been ships there, but that they were gone on 
sight of us. We sent our yawl ashore about noon, 
with Captain Dover, Mr. Fry, and six men, all 
armed. Meanwhile we and the "Duchess" kept 
turning to get in, and such heavy flaws came off the 
land, that we were foixjed to let go our topsail sheet, 
keeping all hands to stand by our sails, for fear of 
the wind's carrying them away ; but when the flaws 
were gone we had little or no wind. These flaws 
proceeded from the land, which is very high in the 
middle of the island. Our boat did not return ; so 
we sent our pinnace, with the men armed, to see 
what was the occasion of the yawPs stay, for we were 
afraid that the Spaniards had a garrison there, and 
might have seized them. We put out a signal for 
our boat, and the " Duchess ^ snowed a French en- 
sign. Immediately our pinnace returned from the 
shore, and brought abundance of cray-fish, with a 
man clothed in goat's skins, who looked wilder than 
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tbe finl mmei^ of them. He had been on the inland 
four Tears and four months, being left there by 
Cafytaui Stnidlitig in the ** Cinque Poi-ts ;*' his name 
W9S Alexander Selkirk, a Scotchman, who had been 
master of the ** Cinque Ports,'^ a ship that came here 
libit with Captain Danipier, who told me tliat this 
w«5 the best man in her; ^o I immediately agreed 
with him to be a mate on board our ship. "T was he 
that nmde the t'we Imi night when he saw our ships, 
which he judged to be English, During his stay hei^ 
he saw teveral ships pa&s hy, but only two came to 
ftiichor« As he went to view them, he found them 
to be Spaniards^ and retired from them^ upon which 
they shot at him. Had they been French, he wouJd 
have submitted, but cho^c to risk his dying alone on 
tKe island rather than fall into the liands of the 
Spaiilards in these parts ; because he apprehended 
tney would murder him, or make a slave of him 
JQ Ihe mines, for he feared they would spare no 
stmiger that might be capable of discovering the 
Soatn Sea^ 

The Spaniardii had landed before he knew what 
they were, and they came so near him that he had 
much ado to ei^cape ; for they not only shot at him, 
but pursued him to the woods, where he climbed 
to the top of a tree, at the foot of which they made 
wmtcr, and killed several goats just by, but went off 
without discovering him. He told us that he was 
botn at Largo, in the txjunty of Fife, in Scotland, 
&nd was brea a sailor from his youth. The reaj«on 
f his being left liere was a difiereni^ betwixt him 
d his captain ; which, together with the ship's 
ing leaky, made him willing rather to stav here 
than go along with him at Hrst; and when ne wai 
at last miling„ the captain would not receive him. 
He had been in the island befm^ to wi>od and water, 
when two of the ship's company were left upon it for 
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six months till the ship returned, being cli&sed theice 
by two French South S^a ships. 

He had with him his clothes and bedding, with a 
firelock, some powder, buUets, and tobacco, a hatckt, 
a knife, a kettle^ a Bible, some practical pieces, adJ 
his mathematical instruments and books. He &- 
verted and provided for himself as well as he couli 
but for the first eight months had much ado to bear 
up against melancholy, and the temor of being l«j\ 
alone in such a desolate place* He built two huts 
with pimento trees, covered them with long grass, 
and Imed them with the skins of goats, whidi be 
killed with his gun as he wanted^ so long as his pow- 
der lasted, which was but a pound ; and that being 
almost spent, he got fire by rubbing two sticks « 
pimento wood together upon his knee. In the lesser 1 
hut, at some distance from the other, he dressed his 
victuals ; and in the larger he slept and employed 
himself in reading, singing psalms, and praying; so 
that he said he was a better Christian while in this 
solitude than ever he was before, or than, he was 
afraid, he should ever be again. 

At first he never ate anything till hunger con- 
strained him, partly for grief, and partly for want of 
bread and salt. Nor did he go to bed till he could 
watch no longer; the pimento wood, which burnt 
very clear, served him both for firing and candle, 
and! refreshed him with its fr'agrant smeU. He might 
have had fish enough, but could not eat them for 
want of salt, because they occasioned a looseness; 
except crayfish, which are there as laige as lobsters, 
and very good. These he sometimes boiled, and at 
other times broiled, as he did his goats^ flesh, of 
which he made very good broth, for they are not so 
rank as ours. He kept an account of 500 that he 
killed while there, and caught as many more, which 
he marked on the ear, and let go. When his powder 
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failed^ he took them by speed of feet ; for his way of 
liriiig and contirjual exemse of walking and running 
cleared him of all gross hunioui^; so that he ran 
with wonderful swiftness through the woods, and up 
the rocks and hills, as we perceived when we em- 
ployed him to catch goats for us. We had a bull* 
a«>g, which we sent, with several of our nimblest 
ninners, to help him in catching goats ; but he dis- 
tanoed and tired both the dog and the men, catched 
the goats and brought them to us on his back. 
He told us that his agility in purnuing a goat had 
like to have cost him his life : he pursued it 
rith so much eagerness that he catched hold of it 
"on the bnnk of a precipice, of which he was not 
aware^ the bushes hiding it fi'om him ; so that he 
fell wnth the goat down the said precipice, a great 
height^ and was so stunned and bruised with the fall 
^Ltiiat he narrowly escaped with his life ; and when he 
Bcftme to his senses, found the goat dead under him. 
^Kfie lay there about twenty -four hours, and was scarce 
«bla to crawl to his hut, which was about a mile dm- 
tmnU or to stir abroad again for ten days. 

He came at last to i^*li>ih his meat well enough 
without salt or bread ; and in the season had plenty 
of good turnips, which had been sowed there by 
Captain Dampier^s men^ and have now overspreaii 
womn acres of gi-ound. He had enough of gooa cab- 
bnge from the cabbage trees, and seasoned his meat 
with the fruit of the pimento trees, which is the 
tame as Jamaica pepper, and smells deliciously. He 
found alao a black pepper called inalagetar which 
was w&ry good to expel wind, and against griping iti 
ttie^ts. 

He »oon wore out all his shoes and clothes by 
running through the woods : and at last, being forced 
to shift without them^ his feet Ijecame *o hard that 
he ran everywhere without difficulty^ aod it 
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mme time before he could wear shoes after we found 
him ; for, not being used to any so long, his feet 
swelled wlien he came first to wear them again. 

After he had conquered his melancholy, he di- 
verted himself sometimes by cutting his name on the 
trees, and the time of his being left, and continuance 
there. He was at iiv^t much pestered with cats and 
tab^ that bred in gi-eat numbei-s from some of each 

species which hati got ashore from ships that put in 

there to wood and water. The rats gnawed his feet^^ 
and clothes whikt asleep^ which obliged him to cheris!*^ 
the cais with his goats'" flesh, by which many o^F 
them became so tame, that they would lie about hitrB 
in hundi^eds, and soon deli veiled him from the rats.^ 
He likewise tamed some kids, and to divert himseL/' 
would, now and then, sing and dance with them and 
his cats ; so that, by the care of Providence, and 
vigour of his youth, being now about thirty years 
old, he came at last to conquer all the inconveniences 
of his solitude, and to be very easy. 

When his clothes wore out, he made himself a 
coat and a cap of goat's skins, which he stitched to- 
gether with little thongs of the same, that he cut 
with his knife. He had no other needle but a nail ; 
and when his knife was wore to the back, he made 
others, as well as he could, of some iron hoops that 
were left ashore, which he beat thin and ground upon 
stones. Having some linen cloth by him, he sewed 
himself shirts with a nail, and stitched them with 
the worsted of his old stockings, which he pulled out 
on purpose. He had his last shirt on when we found 
him on the island. 

At his first coming on board us, he had so much 
forgot his language, for want of use, that we could 
scarce understand him, for he seemed to speak his 
woi'ds by halves. We offered him a dram, but he 
would not touch it, having drank nothing but water 
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ioce hill being there : and ^t was some time before he 

uld relish our victualH. 

He could give us an account of no other product 

' c island than what we have mentioned, except 

black phniis, wliich are very good, but hanl 

come at, the treet* which bear them growing on 

gh ruQuritains and rocks* Pimento trees are plenty 
bere, and we saw some of sixty feet high, and about 
two yards thick , and cotton trccM hignerj and more 
than four fathom it>und in the stoc^L 

The climate i* so good that the tre^ and giaffi 
are verdant all the year. llie winter lasts no 
longirr than June and July, and is not then severe^ 
them Ixriiig only a small frost and a little hail^ but 
ioinettme!» great rains, 'ITie heat of the summer is 
aqtiaUy moderate, and there 's not much thunder or 
tenipesttuous weather of any sort* We saw no venom- 
ous or savage creature on the island, nor any other 
iort of beast, but goab, &c., as above mentioned, 
' e firet of which had been put ashore here on pur- 
for a breed by Juan Fernandez, a Spaiiiaid, 
bo settled there with some families for a time, till 
the continent of Chili began to submit to the Span- 
iards: wliich, being more prafitable, tempted them 
to quit this island, which is capable of maintaining 
a good number of people, and of being made so 
ttmng that they could not be easily dislodgecl. 

Bengrose^ in his actxiunt of Captain Sharpe s voy- 
age, and other butTani*c^i*s, mentions one who had 
isiciiped ashore here, out of a ship which was cmst 
awav with all the rest of the ct>nipany, and mys he 
livi^ five years alone, before he liaa tliu opportunity 
of another ship to ciirry him off! Captain Dampier 
talks of a MoMJuito Indian that belonged to C^iptain 
Watlin^ who, being aduinting in the woods when 
the imptiiin left the islaruit livcrl there three ymr$ 
•lonei and shifted much in the same manner as Mr. 
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Selkirk did^ till Captain Dainpier came hither in 
1684 and carried him off. The first that went 
ashore was one of his countrymen, and they sa- 
luted one another, first, by prostrating themselves 
bv tuma on the ground, and then embracing. But 
whatever there is in these stories, this of Mr, Selkirk 
I know to he true; and his behaviour afterwards gives 
nie reason to believe the account he gave me how he 
spent his time, and bore up under such an affliction, 
in which nothing but the Divine Providence could 
have supported any man- 




SUeVs Accoufd ofSeOirk 
[The Englishman, December 1-3, 1713] 

Under the title of this paper, I do not think it 
foreign to my design to speak of a man born in 
her Majesty'^s dominions, and relate an adventuie 
in his life so uncommon, that it is doubtful whether 
the like has happened to any other of the human 
race. The person I speak of is Alexander Selkirk, 
whose name is familiar to men of curiosi^, firom the 
fame of his having lived four years and rour montb 
alone in the island of Juan Fernandez. I had the 
pleasure, frequently, to converse with the man soon 
after his arrival in England in the year 1711. It was 
matter of great curiosity to hear him, as he is a man 
of good sense, give an account of the difierent revo- 
lutions in his own mind in that long solitude. When 
we consider how painful absence from company, for 
the space of but one evening, is to the generality of 
mankind, we may have a sense how painful this 
necessary and constant solitude was to a man bied a 
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liar, and erer accustomed to enjoy and suffer^ eat« 

drink, and iileep^ and p€rform all offices of life, in 

fellowship and company. He was put ashore from a 

lo^kv vessel, with tlie mptain of which he had had 

mxk irreconcilable difference ; and he chose rather to 

%jLke hi§ fate in this place than in a crazv vessel, 

mmder a disagreeable connnander. His poilion was 

m sea-chait, his wearing clothes and bedding* a fire- 

^Ipck, a pound of gunpowder, a laige quantity of 

^■ultebs a flint and steel, a few pounds of tobacco^ a 

^^atcheti a knife^ a kettle, a Bible, and other books 

of devotion ; together with pieces that concerned 

navj^tion, and his mathematical instruments, Re- 

sentiBent against his officer, who had i]l*used him* 

tnade bioi look forward on this change of life as the 

more eligible one, till the instant in miich he saw the 

TC9bsd put off; nt which moment his heart yearned 

within nim» and melted at the parting with liis com- 

mdes and all human society at once* He had in 

provisions for the yustetiance of life but the quantity 

of two meals, the idand abounding only with wild 

gpmb^ cats, and rats. He judged it most probable 

Uiat be should find mor^ immediate and easy relief 

by finding shell-fish on the shore than seeking game 

^^itb his gun* He nccoi-dingly found great quanti- 

■bes of turtles, whose flesh is extremely delicious, and 

of which he frecjuently ate very plentifully on his 

first arrival, till it grew disagreeable to his stomach, 

except in jellies. The nec^^ities of hnnger and 

thirst were his greatest diversion from the reflectiooi 

on his lonely condition. When those appetites were 

aatiafied, the desire of society was as strong a call 

apon him, and he appearc?d to himself least ncccs- 

ajtous when he wanted everything i for the supports 

of bis body were easily attained, uut the eager tang- 

ingi for »eeing e^in the face of man, during the 

interval of craving bodily Rp}jetites, were hardlv aup* 
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portable. He grew dejected, languid, aiid 
choly^ scarce able to refrain from doing hims 
violence, till by degrees, by the force of reason i 
frequent reading the Scriptures, and turning 
thoughts upon the study of navigation, after \im\ 
space of eighteen months he grew thoroughly recou* 
ciled to his condition. When he liad niade thiss coo- 
tmest, the vigour of his health, disengagement from 
the world, a constant cheerful, serene sky and i 
temperate air, made his life one continual feast, and 
his being much more joyful than it had before been 
irksome. He now, taking delight in everythijig, 
made the hut in which he lay, by oniaments which 
he cut down from a spacious wood on the side of 
which it was situated, the most delicious bower, 
fanned with continmd breezes and gentle aspirations 
of wind, that made his repose after the diase eqaal 
to the most sensual pleasures. 

I foigot to observe, that during the time of his 
dissatisraction monsters of the deep, which frequently 
lay on the shore, €ulded to the terrors of his solitude; 
the dreadful bowlings and voices seemed too terrible 
to be made for human ears ; but upon the recovery 
of his temper he could with pleasure not only hear 
their voices, but appix>ach the monsters themselves 
with great intrepidity. He speaks of sea-lions, whose 

1'aws and tails were capable of seizing or breaking the 
imbs of a man if he approached them. But at that 
time his spirits and life were so high, that he could 
act so regularly and unconcerned, that merely from 
being unruffled in himself he killed them with the 
greatest ease imaginable ; for observing that though 
their jaws and tails were so terrible, yet the auiiDals 
being mighty slow in working themselves round, h^ 
had nothing to do but place himself exactly opposite 
to their middle, and as close to them as possible, and 
he despatched them with his hatchet at wilL 
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TTl^ preouitiotifi which lie took against want, in 
case of sickness, was to lame kids when very young, 
ISO as that they might recover their health, but never 
be capable of speed, '^Thesse he had in great numbeni 
about his hut ; and as he was himself in ftilJ vigour, he 
could take at full sjieed the swiftest goat ruiniing on 
a promontory^ and never failed of catching them, but 
on a desceiit 

His habitation was extremely pestered with rat^ 
which gnawed his clothes and feet when sleeping. 
Td defend himself against thcni he fed and tamed 
numbers of young kitlings, who lay about his bed 
and preser%'ai him from the enemy. W^hen his 
clothe'^ were ouite worn out he dried and tat'ked 
together the skins of goats, with which he clothed 
hi nisei ff and was inured to pass through woods^ 
buahes, and bmmbleii with as much careles^sness and 
precipitance as any other animal. It hapjiencd once 
to him that running on th^ summit of a hi H he made 
a ?*t retch to seize a goat, with which under him he 
fell down a precipice and lay senseless far the space 
of thn* days* the length of which he measureil by 
the moorrs growth since his last observation. Tins 
manner of life grew so exquisitely pleamiut, that he 
never had a moment heavy upon his hands ; his 
nighb were untroubled ana his days joyous, from 
the practice of tenii>ei'anee and exercise* It wa^ his 
manner to use state<l hours and pkces for exercises 
of devotiotit which he performed aloud, in order to 
keep up the fticulties of sj^ec^h, and to utter himself 
with greater energy. 

When I fir*t saw him I thought if I had not be^ 
let into liis character and story I could have dii- 
cemed that he liad been much separated from com- 
pany from his aspect and gesture ; there was a stmng 
but cheerful seriousness in his look, and a certaip dis- 
regard to the ordioarv things about hiin» as if he had 
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been sunk in thought. When the ship wbidi brought 
him off the island came in, he received them with thie 
greatest indifference with relation to the prospect of 
going off with them, but with great sabsfactioo in 
an opportunity to ix^frcsh and help them. The mm 
frequently hewaiW his retujTi to the world, which 
could not, he said, witli all its enjoyments, restore 
him to the tranquillity of his solitu(]e. ITiough 1 
had frefjuently conversed with hinij after a few 
months^ absence he met me in the ^street, and though 
he spoke to me, I could not recollect that I had seen 
him ; familiar discount in this town had taken off 
the loneliness of his aspect^ and quite altei^ tke 
air of his face- 

This plain mans story is a memorable example 
that he is happiest who confines his want to natural 
necessities ; and he that goes further in his desires, 
increases his want in proportion to his acquisitions ; 
or, to use his own expression, " I am now worth eight 
hundi^ed pounds, but shall never be so happy as when 
I was not worth a farthing.*" 



THE END. 
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